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RUSZITS 


Established 1851 








B‘ I a step from Fifth Avenue 
a few minutes’ walk from 

the Ritz, the Plaza, St. Regis, 

Gotham and the Biltmore. 


lhe very atmosphere breathes 
quality, convenience and satisfac- 
tion— nowhere could the sur- 
roundings be more pleasing to 
the woman of daintiness and 
refinement. 


Dressmaking and Millinery 
Under the direction of 
MARGARET SMITH 
Formerly European Buyer for 
AITKEN Son & CO 
General Manager 
LEO GRAHAM 


Importers and Makers of 
Gowns, Hats and Fars 


ORMER patrons of Aitken Son & Co. 

may be assured that the same quality, 
exclusiveness of design and inherent style 
that distinguished Margaret Smith’s impor- 
tations in the past and secured such pre- 
eminence for the departments over which 
she presided, are conspicuous in the models 
now on display for Spring and Summer wear. 

You are invited to view the new models in Summer 
Gowns, Three Piece Costumes of Silk; Afternoon and 
Evening Gowns of the newest Summer fabrics; Danc- 
ing Frocks; Informal At-Home Gowns; Tub Dresses 
and separate Skirts of Linen, Pique and Novelty 
Cotton Fabrics. 

Trimmed Millinery, Lingerie and Chiffon Blouses, 
Parasols, Hand Bags, French Bouquets, Novelties in 
Neckwear and French Perfumes not to be found 
elsewhere. 

Attractive Models for Misses and Young Girls and 
School Girls Frocks, at very moderate prices. 


Formerly Manager for Airken Son & Co. 











“DANCING COSTUMES ”—a brochure of 
Dancing Costumes, Ancient, Modern, European 
and Oriental — mailed upon request. 











“TINEA PELLIONELLA”— a brochure of 


interest at this time to every owner of fine furs, 


SEVEN EAST FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


treating as it does of their care and preservation, 
will be mailed upon request. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THEIR MAJESTIES 
THE KING & QUEEN 


CRICHTON BROS. 


OF LONDON : 


The Silver used on the Dining-Table should be & 

The of the period of the decoration of the room. It is : 

Dieesestion often possible to have original pieces, in which 

a case the prices are the same as if purchased in 

my our London House. If originals are not required, 

Dining- Table our Reproductions may be relied upon for 
accuracy and excellence of workmanship 








622 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


(3 doors north of the Blackstone) 


CHICAGO 
22 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON 


636 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Corner of 51st Street) 


NEW YORK 























Important Special Offers 





For this issue of the Bazar we have photographed 
some of the most representative of the smart fur- 
niture and fabrics for the summer home, and have 
made the same special price concessions which 
we shall offer our New York customers in May. 


Reed Furniture. The furniture 
shown is an exclusive Lord & 
Taylor design. In the grace of 
its lines and restraint of its pat- 
tern, it shows the taste required 
in summer furnishings. It is 
sturdily built to combat the hard 
service given outdoor furniture. 
Baronial brown; silver grey; 
French grey; antique ivory; clear 
white and natural. Singly it 
costs — Piping Rock Comfort 
Chair $16.50; Piping Rock 
straight chair$16.50; Piping Rock 
tea table $10, and divan $28.50. 
The set of four pieces $60. 
Shipped prepaid to any address. 


Cushions for seat and back:— 
Arm chair or rocker, cretonne 
$5, tapestry $6.50; side chair 
cretonne $4, tapestry $5; divan 
cretonne $10, tapestry, $13.50. 


Scotch Art Rug. Made in soft 
tapestry colorings and reversible: 
ideally suited forsummer. It may 
be secured in a brown ground 
with design and border in tap- 
estry blue; or neutral grey with 
design and border in smart black. 
9x12 ft. An evident bargain at 
its new price of $19.50. 


Samples of the following fabrics 
sent on request :— 


Imported Fabrics. Fabric A is 
a Martine design — one of his 


Lord & Taylor 


characteristic, ingenious effects. 
In it, he offers you the choice of 
linen ground with lilac, green, 
blue and red designs with black 
Stripes; also in yellow  back- 
ground. 31 inches wide, in ex- 
cellent a//-dinen at $2 a yard. 


Fabric B is an effective Futur- 
ist design of splendid decorative 
value. Just imported and can be 
furnished immediately in many 
color combinations in English 
velvet, 31 inches $2.50 a yard; 
in Printed Linen, 31 inches $1.25 
ayard; in Printed Silk, 36 inches 
$2 a yard. 


Fabric C is an imported cre- 
tonne absolutely controlled by 
Lord & Taylor so that the ex- 
clusiveness of this pattern may 
be assured. It is a gorgeous pea- 
cock pattern against a ground of 
black, tan or blue. 50 inches 
wide, only $2.75 a yard. 


Fabric Dis an imported French 
linen in linen ground, with Can- 
terbury bells in tones of orange 
and foliage in green; also other 
color combinations. Very striking 
and quite typical of the prevail- 
ing effects in interior decoration. 
In English Velvet, 31 inches 
$2.25 a yard; in Printed Linen, 
31 inches $1; in Printed Silks, 
36 inches $2. 

















Pillows. The pillow on the 
right is one of the most admired 
designs launched by Martine. 
The yellow ground is striped in 
black with strong Futurist 
flower effect. The pillow is of 
French linen $5. The design may 
be had by the yard in Printed 
Linen, 31 inches $2 per yard. 


The center pillow is of English 
Velvet in Fabric D, Canterbury 
bell design $4.75. It shows the 
effect of this design in yellow 
ground with purple flower and 
green leaves. 


The pillow to the left is of En- 
glish Velvet in Fabric B pattern 
and is $5. 


All of the pillows are of soft floss 
encased in strong white tickings. 


The new Lord & Taylor improve- 
ments for the care of your 
Furs and Draperies. 


Dry cold air; vaults locked with 


time locks. Insurance covered 
Betore storing, your furs and 
draperies are cleaned by the new 
hygienic method — compressed air 
—in this way avoiding the wear 
and tear resulting from the con- 
stant beating with rattan reeds or 
machine driven belts. Minor rips 
are mended and all fur collars 
cleaned free of charge. 


New York 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


The Oldest Woman's Publication in America. Published consecutively for Forty-eight Years. 


Vol. XLIX FOR MAY, 1914 No. 5 


Copyright, 1914, by International Magazine Company 


~ 


M ‘ The frontispiece is an exquisite painting by this noted artist; it is called “* The 
uenier Awakening of Spring,’ exquisitely typical of the universal awakening of the season. 
Drian The great French painter and etcher, Etienne Drian, has painted the cover, ““Le Nuage Qui 


Passe,’’—** The Passing Cloud’’—most suitable for this month of Spring showers and budding flowers. 


A brilliant short story of life in the islands of the Southern 


. 
G Oo u V e r n e Uu r M Oo r r 1 Ss Pacific, where everything grows quickly, even love. 
F d y k | d M ti An article, written just before 
r e e€ r 1 Cc Oo W n S e n a r 1 n his death, on his Ideal Woman. 
In the Reflecti f Floriline Schopenhauer, e plai hs about love and 
Edear Seltus Deter eiersesrcae 
° hot hed ially for the Bazar, with 
Prince Paul Troubetzkoy tresisstten bees 
J is represented by intensely di; ti to —* The Subter- 
E | 1 pA a b e t h F r a Z € r ay iralich Gs esner af has cad “tradition ion momen. 
¢ tributes the sixth in hi ies of cl draw- 
Charles Dana Gibson sme" S.s* seusddeyies 
e V V The absorbi erial, “Miss Moreland’, is developi 
M a 1 e a n Oo b S t blew ammnadenel ieamest the aeane its + Pesan ~ nid 
6 warns y of th - 
The Countess of Warwick wees us 
hows in photograp! d text isi odels which 
Lady Duff Gordon Suhtcnnvi Gira 
‘ illustrates charmingly “‘ The Well Built Girl’? by Gertrude M. Colby. Mi 
N e l l B r 1 n k | € y ar dencrtees the tonclite oad injeatous effects of different kinds of tote. 


P | pP e takes as his subject the various ways in which fashions are made and 
au oiret describes his costumes for the successful new Paris play, ‘* Aphrodite.’” 


| ef In his clever fashion drawings, this master of the pencil shows the new extreme modes as accepted 
ou 1e by the chic Parisienne, the charming little afternoon and the dansant frocks of the moment. 
y compares and contrasts the salient features of the fashion creations of the various Paris designers. 
1 g e From these contrasts the woman of individuality in clothes chooses her preferred mode. 





IS YOUR HARPER’S BAZAR LATE? 
Harper's Bazar is forwarded so as to be in the hands of subscribers and newsdealers all over the country on the 29th of each month. In certain 
sections, magazines do not receive the same handling as other classes of mail—they go by freight, which makes for slowness and irregularity of delivery. 
_ If your copy does not reach you by the 29th, please wait two or three days before writing us, as the magazine will probably be delivered within that 
time. By following this suggestion both subscribers and the publishers will be saved a great deal of unnecessary correspondence. 





Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by the International Mazazine Company, George L. Willson, President: S. S. Carvalho, Treasurers 
George von Utassy, Secretary, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. Single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly subscriptions, $1.50. 
When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, using the blank enclosed, so that no interruption 
will occur in your receipt of The Bazar. 
In requesting change of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as the new one. 

Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail. 


Address all communications to HARPER’S BAZAR, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 




































he Prudential 


A National Institution of Public Usefulness 





















Assets, over . : - ‘ - 323 Million Dollars 
Liabilities, (Including Policy Re- 
serve $260,000,000) . : . 297 Million Dollars 
Capital and Surplus, over. . 25 Million Dollars 

Amount Set Aside for Holders of 
Deferred Dividend Policies, over 31 Million Dollars 

Dividends Payable to Policyholders 
6!6 Million Dollars 


in 1914, over . r ‘ > 
Paid Policyholders during 1913, 

nearly . : : — 2 - 34 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders, 

since organization, over. - 300 Million Dollars 
Number ot Policies in Force . » 12 Million 
Real Estate Mortgages and Farm 

Loans, over . 3 , a - 92 Million Dollars 
Voluntary Concessions Paid Poli- 
cyholders to date, nearly . - 18'5 Million Dollars 














STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


New Business Paid for 
During 1913, over 
481 Million Dollars 





LOWEST EXPENSE RATE IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 











Over Two Billion 
406 Million 
Dollars 
Life Insurance 
in Force 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO., 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 





FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


The Prudential Issues Life Insurance for the Whole Family. 
Write for Information, Dept. 30 
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Mailand Telephone Orders Filled. Phone69o0 Greeley 


Franklin Simon & 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., N. Y. 
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New Model Coats and Capes 


Women’s, 32 to 44 bust. Misses’, 14 to 20 years. 


No. 19.— Worumbo Chinchilla Directoire Cape, in 
tango, sulphur, Empire green, Copenhagen blue, or 
white, vestee effect trimmed with silk embroidered 
crow tacks, novelty buttons, strap of silk with buckle, 
side vents for arms, collar inlaid with black silk, 
yoke silk lined. Value $25.00 


No. 21.—Golf Cord Coat lined with soft silk, in 
green, rose, Hague blue, gold or white, cutaway front, 
ripple flare back with half belt, new flat collar, can 
be buttoned to neck, novelty buttons. Value $19.75 


No. 21A.—Of Worumbo Chinchilla, in white, Hague 
blue, tango, golf green or dull gold. Value, $25.00 


| Furs Remodelled or Repaired 
| AT REASONABLE PRICES 
| 


Fur Storage—Dry Cold Air Improved Method | 


Co. 








18.50 


16.50 


18.50 
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About Glebeas Inspiration 





GLEBEAS INSPIRATION (the new perfume 
brings to you the imprisoned odors of the flow- 
ers in all their natural deliciousness Austro- 
Hungarian Co., 4 East 30th St., New York 


HAVE YOU EVER SMELT YOUR 
favorite lower when it is adrip with dew? Gle- 
beas Inspiration is just that flower imprisoned 
for you It's soft and delicious too 


GLEBEAS INSPIRATION (Royal Rose) is the 
heart of the rose where the Busy Bee always 
lights Nature knows its own Bottle $1.00. 
Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 East 30th St., N.Y 


GLEBEAS INSPIRATION (inspiration violet) 
as refreshing as the freshly plucked flower, just a 
hint of the green leaf too. Bottle $1.00. Austro- 
Hungarian Co., 4 East 30tn St., New York 


GLEBEAS INSPIRATION (Lily of the Valley) 
Recalls the old fashioned garden, its shaded 
nook and tender memories. It'ssoft. Bottle $1.00 
Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 East 30th St., New York 


PETITE SAMPLE BOTTLE TEN CENTS 

of this wonderful new perfume to America. Your 
favorite flower imprisoned for you Austro- 
Hungarian Co., 4 East 30th St., N.Y 























Auction Bridge 





“BRIDGE PARTY’’ SCORE PADS de luxe, 
with Nullo score Made in 6 tinted papers, 25¢ 
2 pad $2.50 a doz post paid Circulars free. 


Stearns & Beale, 217-219 Centre St., New York. 








Boas, Feathers, CrC. 





MME. BLOCK, Willow or Ostrich plumes 
made into handsome Frence h plumes, a collarette 
or chic novelty Paradise aigrettes cle “i d, re- 
modeled. Mail orders filled. ‘36 W. 34ths oy 


H. METHOT, 

French Feather Dyer and Dresser. Originator 
of the Art of Reconstruction. Old feathers made 
into New 20 West 34th Street, New York. 








A average of twenty-five words. 
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Rate for Classified Advertising Under This Heading A 
One Year Thirty Dollars 


Payable quarterly in advance, five per cent cash discount. Payable yearly, 
in advance, ten per cent cash discount. 
Uniform type. 
preceding month. 
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Space limited to four agate lines, 
Forms close first of 
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MODERN DANCES taught privately by Mr 
G. Hepburn Wilson Magnificent Studios 
Expert instruction only: tuition reasonable. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 W. 42d St. 4923 Bryant 


rms 


LORISTS—tThe best in fresh flowers, loose or 
arranged tastily. All cities—U.S.A. and Eu- 
rope. Specialty: Steamer flowers which last e cutive 


trip. Max Schling, 22 West 59th St., 








BROADWAY DANCING ACADEMY. 
250 W. 87th St., Phone 6435 Riverside. Professor 
aato announces his return from Europe with 
all latest Parisian Dances, Tango, Maxixe, ete. 


MAXIXE, 








Hesitation. All modern dances. Ex 
pert instructors ‘erms _ 1sons able =. Fletche r 
Haltlamore. Studio Hall, th St. next door 
to Hotel Vanderbilt. errs ay Hill 65, 








ye 
Gowns and Waists 
Ready to Wear 

THE MENDING SHOP, gowns you thought of 
discarding, have them made in the latest styles, 
your favorite evening frock freshened MD. Miss 
H. Redding Coughlin, 20 West 31st St., Phone 
189 Mad. Sq., N. Y 








ALVIENE. Newest dances and graceful carriage 

te ac taught. Boston, Tango, One-Step, etc 
Individual and igs ate . lass instructions. Grand 

Opera House, 309 3d St. Tel. 1616 Chelsea. 


SIMS STUDIO of Modern Dance. Suite 1144-5 
Acolian Hali. Phone 5566 Bryant. Private in- 
struction only. Newest Tango, Maxixe, Hesita- 
tion, One-Step 











Decorating & Furnishing 





INDIVIDUAL attention, good taste and years 
of experience in selecting interior furnishing 
enable me to satisfy my customers. Call, write 
or phone, K Gerry, 546 5th Ave., N. Y 
PAINTING AND DECORATING of country 
homes Wall paper and hangings to match. 
Furniture at a saving. E Barto & Co.,42 W 
39th St., 





5653 Greeley 


STREET DRESSES, afternoon frocks and 
evening gowns. Direct from manufacturer. 
Lowest possible prices. Booklet G, free upon 
request. Royal Apparel Co., 35 Sixth Ave., N. 


A FRENCH CREPE DRESS $12.50 for after- 
noon and street wear. An unusually handsome 
model in all new shades. Elite Shop, 66 West 
38th St., N. Y. 


MAXON—Model Gowns. (Estab. 1899.) If you 
can wear model gowns you can buy them here for 
one-half the usual value. Dainty French originals. 
Maxon & Co., 1552 Broadway at 46th St., N. 


MAXON—Model Gowns. (Estab. 1899.) So 
many ask for catalogs. It's an imposs bility. No two 
gowns are alike. You should call and see them 
yourself. All of them are new and original model 




















Gowns and Watsts 
Made to Order 








Books & Prints 





WE HAVE FOR SALE VERY FINE 

etchings by Whistler, Rembrandt, Zorn, Haden, 
Fitton, Bone and others For information ad- 
dress Art Bureau, 919 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 








Children’s Clothes 


BEEBEE AND SHADDLE, Outtitters for Lit- 
tle people, wish to announce their removal from 
38-40 W.33rd St.,to larger and more a nient 
quarters at 402 Fifth Ave. (37th St ), Tel. Con 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES— Infants’ Layettes 
Stamped ready to embroider and make up No 
other patterns necessary. Send for new list 
Hurm Art Shop, 277 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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THE CAKE SHOP. Wherever the Cake Shop 
Cakes go, they carry with them the conviction of 
home Absolutely nothing commercial about 
them. 362 Mad.Ave.,N.Y.,Tel. Murray Hill 5886. 


TABLE EGGS of the highest qui ality delivered 
ata very moderate price We can take care of 
all orders, large & small. Write, ‘phone or call. 
SpringsideFarms,105W.40 St.R 505. Bynt.7139. 











Dress Plaiting & Trimmings 


SADLEIR— Accordion and side plaitings, pink- 
ins, buttons covered, he orgggs oe dyeing of 
nets, chiffons, fringes, ete sloves cleaned. 
Mail orders promptly filled. 38 W. 34th St. 








Electrolysis Treatment 


= “ 
For Superfluous Hair 





HAND MADE CHILDREN'S DRESSES from 
six months to fifteen years, also smocks anc 
rompers. Reasonable prices. F. Herzner, 841 
Hancock Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Moles and _ facial 
blemishes permanently removed by electricity. 
Painless. Electrolysis Co., 104 E. 40th St., 


New York. Tel. Murray Hill 1844. S.P. Gilmore. 








Chiropody 





Dr. E. N. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist 
Expert Manicuring. Dr. Cogswell's Foot Tonic 
insures foot comfort, $1. Foot Ointment, 50c. 
Toilet Powder, 25c. 418 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Cleaning and Dyeing 





MME. PAULINE 
Expert Cleaner, Dyer 
etc., out-of-town orders 
34th St., 402 Mad. Ave., 233 W 


Gowns, Laces, Chiffons, 
900 Sixth Ave., 115 E 
14th St 








Corsets 





THE NEW ‘‘M. H.’”’ CORSET. 
Most comfortable corset made, whole back, 
lacing, no clasp. From stock, $10. To me 
$iSup. Mrs. Gene Watson, 17 E. 48th St., N. Y. 


GOSSARD FRONT-LACED CORSETS, 


also Back-Laced Corsets, fitted by experienced 












Corsets made to order. 
22nd St., N 


corsetiere 3 
Olmste ad Corset Co., 44 W. 


T. THOMA, CORSETIERE. 
Astor Court Building, 25 W. 
Telephone 469 Greeley 


INDIVIDUAL CORSETS designed for indi- 
vidual needs. Mail? orders carefully attended to 
Prices reasonable, satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs 
L.L.St.John,418 5thAve.,N.Y.,Tel.Greele y372: 





33rd Street 











ISIDOR BAER, CORSETIER, 
55 W. 45th St. Patentee of *‘Corset Truss." 
French pattern, latest design Corset can de- 
velop as well as reduce any figure. 


FLORENCE VAN ALLEN—Corsets made in 
twenty-four hours Fittings at residence by ap- 
pointment. Large women a specialty, surgical 
corsets, lingerie and negligees. 25 Sth St., 
Phone M. H. 68 I 








NEYSA reducing corsets, reduce hips and ab- 
domen from 4 to 12 inches and give comfort 
503 Fifth Ave., Room 211, entrance on 42nd St 
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HELEN BRIGGS, Electric Needle Expert, per- 
manently removes hairs, moles, warts, birt 

marks. Eyebrows bes autified. 12 years at 11 33 
Broadway, now at 437 5th Avenue, corner 39th St 





MARGARET KEELER, 500 Fifth Ave. Super- 
fluous hair removed by Electricity. Facial treat- 
ments that are beautifying and restful Shampoo- 
ing, scalp treatment. Medicinal hair tonic, $1,00. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. Superfiu- 

ous hair, moles and warts permanently and pain- 

ssly removed. Ida Weinberger, 47 West 34th 
.N.Y., Marbridge Bldg., Phone 3802 Gree ley. 














Employment Agenctes 
MISS G. H. WHITE, agency, 2 W. 45th St., 


New York. Phone 7789 Bryant. Visiting house- 
keeper, secretary. Houses opened. First-class 
help of all kinds. Hours, 10-4. Sat. 10-12. 





| KATHARIN CASEY 


VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS. 
Old gowns of every kind remodelled equal to new 
Evening gowns a specialty 160 W. 84th St., 
New Vork. 

MRS. ERIKSON, DRESSMAKING 

Chic Gowns Made to Order at Short Notice. 
Evening Gowns a Specialty. 140 W. 95th St., 

Y. Tel. Riverside 1929 


ARTISTIC DRESSES. 

Made from your own material. 

Unusual re oy RE pacnee. price: 
Homer, 11! .a@th St., N.Y. 265 Greeley. 


MRS. CLARKE : 
182 Madison Ave., New York, near 34th St. 
Gowns and Blouses. Patrons’ materials taken, 
if desired. 


MISS A. I. SLATER, 70 W. 38th St. Exquisite 
evening gowns. Smart frocks for all occasions. 
Opera Coats. Out of town orders mastenyen. 
Prices very reasonable. Phone 6678 Greeley 
MRS. COPELAND 
Makes distinctive gowns 

Also offers model gowns in stock sizes. 

The Cambridze Bidg., 334 Fifth Ave.. N. 























Gowns for all Occasions. Dance frocks. 
Fancy Tailoring. Remodeling also done. 
36 E. 35th St., New York. Tel.1033 MurrayHill. 


BROWNE Modes. 
Gowns, Tailored Suits, Made to Order. 
from the Latest Parisian Models. 

366 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 34th Street, New York 


Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


ANNA M. CONSIDINE, Ladies’ Hairdresser. 
My specialty: Featherweight hair pieces, latest 
creations. Unexcelled quality hair. Call or 
write. 20 E. 46th St., N. Y Take elevator. 


MRS. TYLER MILLER, Importer and Manu- 
facturer of fine hair goods—No.80 and82 Fleet St., 
Brooklyn. Established over 20 years.—Absolutely 
no risk purchasing hair through the mail. 
ANYTHING FROM A PIN CURL TOA WIG 
—sent on approval—Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. For gray, bleached or faded hair 
use 





Afternoon and Evenings 
Copied 




















MISS BRINKLEY, 507 5th Ave., N.Y.nr.42d. 
Tel.2414 Murray Hill. Supplies governesses, house 
keepers,competent household servants, personal- 
ly investigating references. Inventories taken. 


EMPRESS IMPROVED HAIR STAIN. Does 
not rub off or stain the scalp. Guaranteed harm- 
less. For sale at first class Drug and Department 
Stores—or sent on receipt of price, $2. 








to buy, and didn’t! 


purchased elsewhere. 





A great general was wont to say he had sighed all his life for 
a tin whistle, and never possessed one until past sixty / 


Little things have a meaning far beyond their value. This is why 
this department is placed here in the forefront of Harper’s Bazar. 


Search through these announcements and you may discover 
something you have always wanted—the thing you have meant 


In these columns you will find the offerings of many of the 
finest specialty shops of New York—things that cannot be 




















Hostery 
LADIES’ ALL SILK HOSE, ful! fashione d, looks 


count most, they all wear the same. No. 1300— 
Our high grade * good looker" —S1 per pair, sent 
on approval. Harper Mfg. Co.,47W.34thSt.,.N-y, 


Jewelry 


DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD AND SILVER 
Old gold, platinum, silver bought. Also diamonds, 
———- Difficult antiques, jewelry repaired. 
Callmann, appraiser, 27 W. 37th St., N. y, 























Lace & Lingerie 
THE LINGERIE SHOP, hand embroidered 


French lingerie is within your means. Values 
unequalled anywhere. Let us prove it. Catalog 
Leon P. Bailly, 54 West 39th Street, N.Y, 


SARA HADLEY, 9 East 35th St.. N.Y. An 
tique and modern laces. Veils, shawls, lace for 
trousseaux a spec ialty. Ask to see antique 
Filet scarfs, a great variety and beautiful 











Ladtes’ Tailors 


TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED, to 
prevailing styles. 19 s ears’ experience 7 H 
Comstock, 286 Fifth A ew York. Tai- 
lored suits from $65 up.Tel. 158 Madison Square. 


D. WEXLER 

Smart tailored suits to order. Gowns and suits 
for all occasions at moderate prices. Tele phone, 
Plaza 4045, 678 Madison Avenue, New York’ 


THE REMODELING SHOP—oOut of style 
gownsandsuitsremodeled. Mme. Blair, 132 West 
91st Street, New York. Phone 4884 Riverside, 


CLEVER REMODELING OF SUITS my 
specialty. Mail orders filled successfully. H, 
Hurwitz, 366 Madison te New York. Tele- 
phone, Murray Hill 112 


SCHWARTZ & PORTEGAL 

French Tailored Gowns. 
Exclusive designs and faultless workmanship, 
6 East 4Ist St., at Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Miltinery 


LA BELLE. Imported Millinery. The latest 
chic as well as most wearable models at rea- 
sonable prices. The Berkeley Theatre Build- 
ing, 23 W. 44th St., N. Y. 


THE HELPFULNESS 

of these little announcements cannot be judged 
from their size. fhe assurance of satisfaction is 
given with each and every one 












































Miscellaneous 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used Evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds: Jewelry. 
69 West 45th St. Telephone 670 Bryant. 


PLASTIC DRESS FORM yourself line for line 
Your exact height. Assures accuracy in hang- 
ing skirt. Pins do not injure. Cressé-Bailé Co., 
Inc., 334 Fifth Ave., 


IOTA WEIGHT SANITARY GARMENTS 
are the ac = of daintiness and at the same time 
are practical. Cressé-Bailé Co., Inc., Cambridge 
Building, 334 Fifth Ave. 


THE OLD SAMPLER DESIGNS Cross Stitch 
patterns taken from samplers worked from 1650 
to 1810. Reproduced in exact colors. Easy to 
work. Send for masteace circular. Minnie 
Morgan Williams, No. 228 Longmeadow Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

















LADIES—yYou can avoid unnecessary trouble 
by letting us confidentially prepare your club- 
talks, essays, ete. Satisfaction guaranteed. Story 
Revision Company, Box 143 M, Smethport, Pa. 








Perfumery 


BICHARA DE PARIS (Eng. Ltd) PARFUMS. 
Concentrated Floral oils, Water and Blended 
perfumes. Toilet preparations. Write for book- 
let. Dept. B, Natura Co., 461 5th Ave., N.Y. 


BICHARA’S “‘BOSPHORA,”’ Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s favourite perfume. Gives a seductive, 
Oriental sweetness. $3.40—$5.50—$9.75. Dept. 
B, Natura Co., 461 5th Ave., New York. 














Photography 


THE LILIAN GEORGE STUDIOS. Home 
portraits at residences. Sepia Monotone enlarge- 
ments or miniatures made from photographs and 
films. 5 W. 58th St., N. Y. Tel. 4876 Plaza. 


BROWNELL STUDIO. Home portraiture 4 
specialty, city or country. Old photographs, rd 
guerreotypes, etc., copied andenlarged. Pho’ 
graphs colored. 45E.59St., N.Y. Tel. Piaza 2170. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN SPRINGTIME—Have 
your homes, gardens, children pictured under the 
best condictions.— Visit our exhibit, 536 5th Av 

Bryant 440. Miss Johnston and Mrs. Hewitt. 














Private Schools 


SCHOOL INFORMATION FREE C atalogue 
of all boarding schools or camps in U.S. 
for girls or boys? Write Association of Spools 
of the U.S. 1011 Times Bidg., New York. 
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Real Estate 





Shopping Commissions 


Specialty Shops 





Trousseaux 





MISS EDNA Ly nye gt LEWIS 
1 Estate and ee 
500 F itn’ yet Tel. Bryant 4688. 
Fire-Automobile— *Life-Endowme nt-Annuity 


| — attention. 


JANET PORTER 

Shops for or with patrons. No charge. Prompt, 

Circular. Bank references. 
%. F i 


VAN RENSSELAER CRAMER STUDIO— 
The Only Box Shop in N. Y. Boxes Covered to 
order. Art Novelties, Cards for dinner, every hol- 
iday, valentines, ete. 10 E. 48th St. M. H. 3737. 


WEDDING VEILS and 
from $15 _up. Write for sketches 
ticulars. Mail orders a specialty. 
9 East 43rd Street, New York. 


wreaths to order 
and par- 

Miss Allien, 
With Quiller. 





DIRECTLY ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN with 


large wooded water-front, charming modern pri- 


vate home is offered to few persons of culture | 


seeking restful exclusive conditions. 


53 W. 93rd St., N. Y. el. Riverside 6177. 
MRS. F. N. DAVISON. Registered—experi- 
enced. Shops for and with customers. No 


charge. Personal attention given your order.Cir- 
cular. Tel. 1865 Bryant, 227 West 45th St., N.Y. 


SWINGING PARROTS 

brightly colored. No mechanism to get out of order 
Uncommon maportes novelties for Tea 1. Jo and 
Gifc Shops. . J. Dierckx, 34 W. 36, N. 





COULD FURNISH trained care and special 
diet. Foreign car and large motor boat available. 
Splendid bathing, exceilent roads, no mosquitoes. 
Owner, 38 West 50th St., New York. 


HILDA M. GADE, 225 W. 80th St., New York. 
Every order filled personally. Ten years’ experi- 
ence. Children’s needs a specialty. Orders filled 
promptly. Correspondence solicited. 


MAYFAIR, Inc. Exclusive Stationery, Dinner 
Favors, Prizes, Gifts and Novelties. Usual and 
unusual toys, dolls, Jack Horner Pies. 

661 Fifth Avenue, at 52nd Street, New York. 











Rooms & Apartments 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 

Will shop with you or send anything on ap- 
roval. Services free. Send for bulletin of 
argains. 366 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RIVIERA KATYONKA. A la Russe. The 
most beautiful and lasting perfume in the world. 
$9.00 per oz. Sample 50c. Parfumerie Riviera, 
11 E. 30th Street. 





THE ADRIENNE, 319 West 57th St., ¥. 

Enlarged and improved—Annex Fm Mae RE 

dining room = nine suites with private baths. 
Apply to Miss Proudfoot. 








Russian Art Goods 


MRS. S. D. JOHNSON shops for and with 
customers without charge. Rush igi 
orders and rugs a specialty. 347 5th Av 

opp. Waldorf-Astoria. Tel. 2070 Murray Hill, 





Toilet Preparations 





PROMPT SERVICE aspecialty. 9 years’ experi- 
ence. Interior furnishings and apparel purchased 
without charge. Highest references. Booklet. Mrs, 
E.F. Bassett, 145W.105St., N.Y.Tel.R'side4452. 


MAC CLOUD’S Scotch Oat-meal Cream, Wonder- 
ful healer. Rough hands, face, lips, chilblains. 
Necessity in nursery. 50c th oa Eurelle, Lincoln 
Trust Bidg., Broadway, 72nd St.. N. Y. 





RUSSIAN ART SHOP, 44 W. 38th St., N. Y. 

Large selection of Russian crashes, and embroid- 

eries at lowest prices. Finest Russian Tea in $1.50, 
5c and 40c packages mailed, postage prepaid. 


Shoes 





HELEN CURTIS : 

96 Fifth Ave., New York. General Shopping. 
No Charge. Circular. Bank reference. Personal 
interest in every order. Telephone 3286 Chelsea. 


MARY GREY’S TREATMENTS 
for toning the skin and firming the muscles. At 
salon or by appointment. el. 3014 ahi 
Hill, 2 E. 46th St., opposite The Ritz 





Cc. H. GALT. Shopping of all kinds 
mithoat charge. Ba references. Book 
* Useful mh Articles” free. 118 E 
29th St., N. Y., Tel. 5853 Mad. Sq. 


AGENTS WANTED for “ Dia’’ Sanitary Nail- 
polish used by European Royalty. Sent in ex- 
quisite Parisian Ivory container for 25 cents. 
Stanley Importations, 15 West 38th St., N. Y 





WOPE SHOE CO. 
Our catalogue illustrates the newest and smart- 
est shoe styles for Spring wear. 
copy. 924 Olive St., St. Louis. 








Skin & Scalp Treatment 


Write for a free | 


| daughters. 
| spoken. 





Social Courter 
MRS. THOMAS APPLETON, socks al courier 


to ladies visiting New Yo Shaperoning 
Private motor. Peecaae languages 
Carlton Chambers, 402 Madison Ave., 
Tel. 2890 Murray Hill. 





RIVIERA PARFUMS, Specialties de Beauté, 
Objets de Toilette, Articles de Paris, catalogue 
on request. Parfumerie Riviera, 11 E. 30th 
Street. 





CREAM OF PEARLS.— Magical new beautifier, 
nutrient, cleanser. Prevents ee a 

1.00. a 8, McCreery’s, Wanama 8, Loes- 
er's, A.& S..—Sample 10c.—G. Michie Co., > B klyn. 








SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE made 
perfect my method of treatment for the face and 
scalp. My offices are conveniently located at 45 
West 34th St., New York. James B. Quinn. 


A WEALTH OF IDEAS—has been gained by 
experience in shopping with or for clients. Gifts, 
trousseaux, decorating and house furnishings, 
antiques, reproductions. Address above. 


| white to the skin. 


DAINTY WHITE—For the face, neck and 
arms—for evening toilet. 
Harmless. Will not rub off. 


50 cts. tube. Ray M'f'g Co., 246 W. 46th St., N.Y. 





LILLIAN STILLMAN 





NAIVETE. The new wonderful manicure requi- 


MRS. COPELAND. 
smart trousseaux. 
334 Fifth Ave., 


Uniforms for Maids, etc. 


NURSES OUTFITTING ASSOCIATION, 
450 Fifth Ave., near 40th St., N . Correct 
uniforms for Women. Only specialty , of its 
kind in the world. Write for catalog B. H. 


ASK, YOUR DEALER FOR ‘“‘LA MODE” 
MAID’S DRESSES. They are chic and economical. 
Made by Hays & Green, 32 West 17th St., N.Y. 
Write for illustrated folder. 


Unusual Gifts 


CHILDREN’S SURPRISE-BOXES, for_con- 
valescence, birthdays, or journeys. Each 
- ild. Prices from $4. 
Elizabeth H. Pusey, 16 East 48th St., 


BON VOYAGE BOXES 

Made by Miss Stevenson of Sewickley, Pa. 
At Empress Apartments 

Atlantic City, N. J., until May Ist. 


Wedding 
Write for 
New York. 


gowns and 
particulars. 
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| DAVIS QUALITY CARDS will carvy a mes- 


Gives a beautiful | 


sage to your friends on anniversaries, holidays, 
birthdays, ete. Sold at Gift Shops, your ‘Statroner 3 


or The A. M. Davis Co., Boston. 
BIRTHDAY THOUGHTS are best expressed 


by Davis Quality cards. Cards for all occasion;. 
Birthdays, holidays, anniversaries, ete. At Gilt 
Shops, your stationer’s or The A. M. Davis Co., 
Boston. 


THE IDEAL GRADUATION GIFT—Beauti- 
ful perfume bead chains. Dainty colors, delicate 
natural perfume that lasts. One to five dollars. 
Catalog. Shumway Bead Co., Kirkland, Wash. 


WHY NOT ENGAGE in a congenial and profit- 


able business? Our liberal offer has ests ablished 

















New York. Prominent physicians a] | site. A polish, bleach, cuticle “ae stain re- | hundreds of special shops. ‘‘ Gift Folio’’ and in- 
pba fo Hours 12 to 4.30 or A appoint- | Tea Rooms } mover combined. Postpaid, 25 cents. formation on request. Forest Craft Guild, The 
ment, 38 W. 38th St. Greeley 144. | | O. M. S. Co., 50 Ferry Street, “New York. | Craftsman Bldg., 6 East 39th St., New York. 

| . 
OUR READERS EXPOSITION DE LUXE, 176 Madison Ave. M.S. WILSON. Facial Specialist. Vibratory | BAZAR READERS 


are requested to write the Bazar for full infor- 
mation concerning special articles not advertised 
in our columns. 


Old Fashioned English Cookery. Pork Pies, 
Bakewell Pudding, Children’s Luncheon Play 
Room. Exquisite Handicraft Gift Novelties. 


Massage and Manicuring. Chiropody. McCutcheon 
Building, 347 Fifth Ave., seventh floor, suite 707. 
Telephone 7155 Madison Square. 


i 


will find many suggestions here from the leading 
shops of New York. Write the Bazar should you 
require special information as to purchases. 








Advertising Chat—No. 


Because you should know that substitution is one of 
the great evils of merchandising. There are few well- 
known advertised articles that are not imitated,—usu- 
ally in cheaper, inferior form. 


Insist on 
a Proper 
Introduction 


You are no longer at the mercy of 
masqueraders in the market place. 
Millions of money are spent every 
year to introduce you to worthy 


goods,—to acquaint you with reputable brands, prices 


and standards. 


Strangers without credentials are not received in your 
home; but, is it consistent to guard the front door and 
leave the delivery entrance wide open ? 


Should a tradesman send a party of his friends to your 
home, you would consider it an affront to your pride. 
By the same token, do not allow him to send goods 
wholly of his selection,—else you may find it an injury 


to your purse. 


In these enlightened days it should be a woman’s part 
of the bargain to order merchandise by name; else the 
dealer will be prone to favor his friends,—they who pay 
him the most profit. 


You recognize that you must pay a fair profit on every- 
thing you buy. The way to be quite certain that you 
are not paying foo much profit is to buy advertised, 


standardized goods. 


Think a moment !—there are few things you need for 
personal or household use that are not branded, and 
advertised and offered for sale almost everywhere. 
This could not be true if they were not of the best. 


Your market list is much like your visiting list,—have 


a care as to names. 


Advertising Manager 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


FROM HARPER’S BAZAR “PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE” 





D—Blouse of imported crepe, drop 


shoulder, long sleeve ; cuff and deep collar 


of contrasting crepe. Shown in white 
with gold, white with copenhagen, white 


with flesh and fastened with 
crochet buttons. $ 3 .00 





B—Dressy wool crepe suit, in navy, 
Paquin blue, tan or green, kimono model 
with rounded postillion back, trimmed with 
silk cord and ornament, medici collar, tie 
ends, cuffs and lining of flowered crepe, 
fancy covered buttons, new model skirt 


woes See 


. te 


A—Very effective model of early Italian lace, with tier 
skirt of flutish net lace, flounces giving peg top effect, bodice of 


combination lace and net, ribbon girdle, and 
pleated net elaboration of neck and sleeves. $3 2. 50 


We Will Do Your New York 
Shopping Without Charge 


Just as Washington is the seat of government, New 
York is the centre of style in America; and the 
laws of Congress are scarcely more inexorable than 
the dictates of Fashion. 


Many women travel hundreds of miles to make 
their purchases in New York, because they know 
that here are the latest conceits, the newest crea- 
tions and the finest assortments. 


Here, the woman of taste has the advantage of 
first choice,—she does not have to wait for the new 
styles to age before they percolate beyond the 
metropolis. 


For all such style seekers, the Bazar Shopping 
Service offers its best efforts. We know the 
styles, where to find them, how to choose and 
how to please. We take orders for anything 
and everything required from New York. 

A few examples are shown on this 


page of good styles discovered by our 
shoppers. Order through the Bazar. 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


E—Shows a stylish blouse of fine white 
lawn with the new standing collar, _ 
long sleeves finished with soft mannish cuffs. 


There is a yoke in back 
and three wide box pleats. $2. 00 





C—Extremely attractive dress made of 
white embroidered voile (very exclusive de- 
sign) trimmed with lace insertion. Piping 
and wide belt of colored silk (light blue, 
light pink and peach color only). Can 


—  weae 


Harper’s Bazar “Personal Shopping Service” 


1100 Publishers’ Building 


yl New York City 
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Exact Copies of Our Paris Importations for Young Women 


_Class Day Dress Taffeta coat to Broadcloth cape, soft taffeta Serge suit, copy of a $175 Jeanne Serge suit with bolero coat that can 
ot batiste in pink, wear with lingerie vest, black moire girdle. White Lanvin; new box pleated skirt, girdle be worn loose or held in at the back. 
white or light blue, dresses, in navy with light blue or green vest; top; coat finished with box pleated Copy of a $200 Jeanne Lanvin. Three- 
Rohe The Fs goes blue, light blue, light blue, pink or green, with band, and suede bows. In black, quarter-length sleeves, collar of plaid 
-ensiga mode: was pink, Copenhagen white vest; $18.75. All taffeta, white, black and white check, or navy grosgrain silk, lining of figured silk. 
$175. Sizes 14, 16, blue or black, light blue, pink or green, $22.50. blue, with green or Copenhagen suede Gathered skirt has girdle top finished 
~ 20 years. Or- $22.50. Sizes 14, 16, Order number H. B. 4313. The bows, $38.50. Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years. with frill. In black, black and white 
der number H. B. 18, 20 years. Order name of this attractive cape is Order number H. B. 4314. check, navy or Labrador blue, $30. 
4311. number H. B. 4312. the ‘“‘Lucienne.” Order number H. B. 4315. 


Orders by mail should be sent to 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
10th STREET & BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


The former Miss Vanderbilt is deeply interested in 
the success of the newly formed Women’s Municipal 
Party of London, an organization whose object is to 
assist the Municipal Government in solving its difficul- 
ties. Few women in gland understand more fully 
the problems which confront the local government of 
so great a city as London, and as one of the founders 
of the new party, the Duchess hopes to assist in bring- 
ing about better housing and a purer food supply for 
the poor of the East End. 


My Ideal 


By 


FREDERICK TOWNSEND 


THE COUNTESS OF CRAVEN 


Lady Craven is always greatly concerned in the welfare of 
the tenantry on the estates peleanien to the Craven family. 
At Combe Abbey, the family seat, the conditions surround- 
ing “‘her people,” as shecalls them, are as nearly ideal 
as possible. The late Frederick Townsend Martin, who 
was an ardent admirer of his only niece, spent part of each 
year at the Abbey and took an active part in her plans. 


W 





dA 
4 WALTER GARNETT 


THE COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK 


The former Miss Leiter of Washington, one of the 
notably handsome American women in gland, has 
this year an unusual interest in the London season. 
Her pretty niece Mary, oldest daughter of Lord Curzon, 
is to come out in May, and the Countess of Suffolk will 
assist at her presentation. Being in mourning for her 
mother, Mrs. Levi Leiter, the Countess will give no 
large affairs this spring, but will go about with the 
débutante, and will give several “small and earlies” in 
her niece’s honour. 


Omdan 


MARTIN 


In this study of his ideal woman, written just a little while before his death, Mr. Martin makes a 
point which is most interesting—namely, that with all her qualities of charm, of helpfulness, of 


inspiration, woman is naturally more social than man; 


that when she comes into her own, the world 


will be more socialized than ever before; wars will be ended, and human brutality and cruelty will 


OMETIMES at a dinner or reception I meet 
a dear sweet woman of sixty. She seems to 
speak of nothing but her husband and children. 
She is quiet and gentle and her attitude indicates 
that she conceives that the proper work for woman 
in the world is to be helpful to man and to bear him 
children. To her husband she is as necessary as his 
clothes and food. Her children adore her. Instinc- 
tively at once I think, ‘What an ideal woman.” 
Ten minutes later I meet another woman. She 
is thirty years of age. Seven or eight years ago she 
graduated at one of our famous colleges for women. 
In her junior year, she tells me, she took part in the 
field-day exercises and won the half mile run and the 
low hurdles. She is an enthusiastic advocate of 
votes for women. This young woman practices 
medicine and has already made her mark as a 
specialist. When she goes out she will let no man 
pay her expenses or help her cross a street or into 
an automobile. Yet this young woman is as far 
removed from the old-fashioned notion of a woman’s 
rights agitator as the East is from the West. One 
leaves her saying, “What an ideal young woman.” 
The past ten years have marked a marvelous 
change in the intellectual and social life of our coun- 
try. In nothing has the change been more striking 
than in the attitude which intellectual women have 
assumed toward themselves and toward the world. 
But it has given us a new ideal of woman. 
One ideal is that represented by our mothers, our 
sisters, and the sweethearts of our youth. The other 
Harper's Bazar, May, 1914 


be abolished forever. 


is the type which perhaps a majority of men, in- 
cluding myself, have come to admire—the modern 
intellectual woman. 

I find myself so much devoted to both of these 
types of womanhood that instinctively my mind 
seeks a blending of the two. Why need all of these 
beautiful and wonderful qualities which characterize 
each be mutually exclusive? It seems to me that 
the world can really not afford to lose any one of 
them. Why cannot the characters of different 
women excel in different amiable qualities, while 
combining all? I wish the new type of woman to 
flourish, but I dare not let go the old. 

One of the most curious characteristics of these 
hopeful human minds of ours is their seemingly 
natural tendency to picture the ideal. When I 
dream of an apple I always see a great, beautiful, 
red apple, of a peculiar flavour, which grew upon our 
country place when I was a boy. So the word 
“church” always presents to my mind’s eye a 
particular form of architecture which to me seems 
to be peculiarly significant of the character of my 
faith. Ideals change with time, it is true, but they 
are always with us, ready to spring up and lead our 
thinking from the imperfect and the impure to the 
highest and the best. 





Blending old and new 
My ideal of a woman is formed of a combination 
of the rare qualities of both the earlier and later 
types. My ideal must be strong of body. Making 
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of weakness a sort of virtue was never an attitude 
toward life at all pleasing to men. Combined with 
the physical delicacy of the older type of women was 
a sort of pessimism, a frame of mind which men were 
always expected to dispel by their greater strength. 
At bottom this attitude seemed to imply that fem- 
inine weakness did honour to masculine strength by 
ever calling upon it for support. I don’t think that 
men ever really like this view. There is enough 
weakness in the world anyway, without exaggerating 
it. I am sure that in their hearts our fathers 
loved best the women from whom they could draw 
inspiration and help in times of need. So the mod- 
ern young woman, with her athleticism, her joy- 
ousness, and right good fellowship, her strength of 
mjnd as well as of body, has surely come to stay. 

When it comes to specifying the physical charac- 
teristics which seem to be most beautiful in woman- 
hood, one naturally hesitates. One recalls so many 
charming women of each of the distinctive types. 
Yet I confess that I have quite a strong predilection 
for the ideal type of my own race—the English and 
American woman. This type is well known to our 
best contemporary artists. She is tall and not too 
slender. Her eyes are deep, dark blue and her hair 
is light brown and luxurious. 

I must add a characteristic which I have often 
noticed. Fine, characterful, active-minded women 
have strong, well-formed hands. It has always 
seemed to me that the view of some psychologists, 
that the hand indicates pretty accurately the most 








Among the numerous American hostesses in London, Mrs. Drexel plays a gracious part. 


MRS. ANTHONY DREXEL 





Musicales of a briiliant 


and unusual nature and dinners followed by music are her favourite forms of entertaining, and her town house in 


Portland Place has been the scene of many such delightful affairs. 


Mrs. Drexel has lived in London for many 


years, and is almost entirely identified with English society, but she returns to this country at least once every 


year, thus keeping in intimate touch with her old friends in Baltimore and Philadelphia. 


The marriage of her only 


daughter to the Viscount Maidstone has naturally intensified Mrs. Drexel’s English interests. 


essential characteristics of humanity, is well founded. 
I tind myself often judging of the character and 
temperament of a person through observing the 
structure and movements of the hand 

The type I have described is characterized above 
all by openness and frankness of mind. If it be 
indeed true that the old-fashioned woman relied 
much upon cleverness to gain her ends, this quality 
of character must give way entirely. The mind of 
my ideal woman may be gifted with a rare under- 
standing of the world, yet there must be nothing 
subtle and submerged in her thinking. You will 
know when you hear the clear tones of her voice that 
she speaks the truth, boldly and fearlessly. This 
is indeed the cornerstone of her morality. 


Above all things—tenderness 


In connection with the facial expression, there is 
something in the appearance of a woman which 
I am sure every American man always looks for— 
that her face shall mirror her emotions. The 
whole face softens. When she speaks of loved ones 
who are far away there comes to her a look of inde- 
scribable yearning. When she is deeply wrought 
upon by a touching scene at the theatre, it will not 
seem at all strange for her to be moved to tears. 

This element of tenderness is indeed basic in the 
mental picture of the woman whom I conceive to 
be my ideal. No possible changing forms, no move- 
ment toward the emancipation and self-support of 
woman, however successful, can alter the heart 
of man in this. This quality in womanhood I be- 
lieve shone from the faces of the women at the Court 
of Queen Elizabeth. It inspired the hearts of the 
men who went out to do battle in the American 
Revolution. Were it to be unhappily lost, our minds 
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would be bereft of one of the most beautiful of 
spiritual realizations. I see no reason why the 
modern woman’s physical strength and independ- 
ence of mind, self-support and political activities, 
aye, even the turmoil of business and industrial 
operations, need rob us of this most precious ex- 
perience in our relations with women. In fact the 
hearts of women must eventually act to transform 
our business and industrial conditions and make 
them more human. 


The mind of the ideal woman 


Intellectually the ideal woman has been a product 
of almost every civilization and age. Aspasia and 
Hypatia, Madame De Staél and George Eliot— 
these lived and wrought their wonders before the 
modern woman’s movement came to cut the Gordian 
knot of the ancient law. But in the modern world 
we may expect a thousand fine feminine intellects 
where of old only one appeared. 

The first quality of the ideally intellectual woman 
is, of course, brilliance. We all expect a rare woman 
to scintillate. She takes what is incoherent in our 
thinking and throws it into form by sharp, clear 
statements. She does this by adding to mere 
knowledge the power of her intuition. This latter 
quality, so commonly recognized in the mind of 
woman, permits her to leap over the crowd of facts 
which a man must piece together before arriving 
at generalities. A brilliant woman seems to snatch 
the truth out of the air. One marvels sometimes 
at how sure this process seems to be. When large 
numbers of our modern young women really set 
themselves seriously to the deeper problems of 
abstract science the results will astonish the world. 

I could never, though, picture my ideal woman 
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permanently at work in a laboratory. It is in the 
fine arts that the woman of the future will exert 
regal power. Music, painting, and poetry will be 
greatly enriched by her emancipated labours. It 
is a bit painful to think that one cannot be alive a 
hundred years from now. 

After all, the most important intellectual attri- 
bute of woman is her humanity. She is more of a 
social being than man. In fact a really healthy, 
normal woman is happy only when she serves. As 
women come into their own, our poor struggling 
human race will find itself socialized as never before. 
Wars will be ended forever. Human brutality in 
all its forms will be a thing of the past. 


“The perfect woman, nobly planned” 

The mind of the ideal woman, then, is brilliant, 
intuitive, zsthetic, human. But it is becoming 
more than this. Educated side by side with our 
boys and young men, our modern young women 
have the power of logical analysis, perfect control, 
and painstaking mental labour. 

What a mighty cycle is the love of women in our 
lives—the love of mother, of sister, of sweetheart, 
wife, and daughter. Through this great cycle the 
love of the ideal woman proceeds, growing in grace 
and power with every onward step. As a loyal 
wife and mother she attains the height of her power. 
And in all the far-reaching possibilities of this sphere 
how much greater will be the power for good of the 
ideal woman, as I have tried to picture her, than the 
earlier woman without the strength of the newer 
type, or the newer, lacking the fine qualities of the 
older! The ages can take nothing from her. In the 
wonderland of the future—lovelier, dearer than ever, 
she will hold the guiding reins of influence. 
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MRS. LEONARD 
THOMAS 
daughter of 
Charles May 
Oelrichs, is one of 
the talented 
members of the 
Newport colony, 
She paints ex- 
ceedingly well, 
and is, with her 
husband, writing 

an operetta. 


— 


< Ves eg 





MAS 3. C. FAIRCHILD 


MRS. WALTER TUFTS, 4 
yR. f 

who was Miss Faith Simp- 

kins, a daughter of Nathan- 

iel Simpkins of Boston, was 

one of the Vincent Club 

brides of last winter. The 

marriage was celebrated 


MRS. HAROLD C. 
RICHARD 


formerly Miss Vera Van 
Buren, a daughter of Mrs. 
Thomas Brodhead Van 
Buren, was one of several 
winter brides who elected 
to spend their honeymoon at 
Palm Beach. Mrs. Richard 
is an expert swimmer and 
while at the beach was 
victorious in many of the 
races and other water sports 































at their Beverly Farms 
home, as, since giving up 
their Washington home, the 
Simpkins have belonged to 
the North Shore Colony. 


which are such a feature of 
life on the Florida coast. 


MRS. THOMAS 
McKEOWN COOK 


who was Miss Nathalie 

Kelley, is a daughter of 

Commander J. D. K. 

Jerrold Kelley, U. S. N. 

Since her marriage, Mrs. 

Cook has lived in Pitts- 
burgh. 





CURTIS BELL 


Madame Better Half 
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Gouverneur 


‘*Come 


Out in the Southern Pacific, under the wonderful tropic moon, “* 


into 


M 


Brilliant story of the 


the 


Southern Pacific 


Garden, 


it is not good for man to be alone.” 





a rfris’s 


Maud 


So thought Maitland, and after a simple method he went about the task of providing a companion 
for his moonlight evenings, a mistress for his new sheet-iron house. The one he found, after some 


My dear Wang, 


r } XHERE is the deuce to pay. In words of two 
syllables, another crop like last vear and I'll 
be rich. Meanwhile the honest labourer has 

to be very closely watched, and also the cane. Also 

one’s new house of sheet iron has arrived and been 
dumped on the beach; also there is a well digging; 
and no possible chance of your humble servant com- 


ing home for another twelvemonth, even for a 
minute! But to meet the right sort of guest I 


would sail away as far as Honolulu. And now I’m 
embarrassed. It looks evil in writing. But if you 
could see me enjoying the moon, all alone, “‘ reveling 
in our prints and flowers” all alone, dining all alone 
in what is left of my dinner suit—in short, living 
all alone, which the Bible tells us man was not 
meant to do—then you will understand the spirit in 
which I write. 

Buying this island was taking big chances (and 
all the money I had in the world) and now I want to 
take a still bigger chance. Is there any girl up your 
an old friend of mine or a total stranger, who 


way, 
would take that chance with me? I want a wife 
in the worst way, and I'll be good to her. It’s 


ridiculous there shouldn’t be any girl I can write 
to direct. But there isn’t. I was never in love 
with anybody, and nobody was ever in love with me. 
I guess I kind of despised girls. But in those days 
I had never seen the Southern Pacific moon, never 
taken hundreds of successive meals alone, and never 
realized that there was some fastidious streak in 
me that forbids the usual domestic arrangements 
of these islands . why, man, Sunday I went to 
the beach all alone, and marched up and down, the 
surf booming, the gulls squalling and me shouting 
at the top of my lungs: 
‘*‘Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat night has flown.” 

You tell Maud, whatever her name may be, that 
this here is a real, if not a regular garden, and that 
if she’ll step into it off the next ship that touches 
she’ll filla warm and an honest welcome. ... I’ve 
thought that maybe you, who know everybody and 
whom everybody likes and trusts, would vouch a 
little for my character and general decency, and 
that maybe you’d know of some girl, in hard luck, 
lost her money and that sort of thing, who’s got 
enough sporting blood to take this big chance with 
me. There'll be plenty of money some day. I’m 
sure of it. Tell her that. Tell her that I’m doing 
well. Tell her she won’t always have to be cooped 
up in an iron house on a tropic isle. And tell her 
that I’ve been so lonely, so very alone and lonely 
for so long now, that I’m just certain to worship 


the ground she walks on! My dear Wang, there 
are no snakes here—no mice. Tell her that. 
And believe me always 
Your faithful and affectionate friend, 
HARRY MAITLAND. 


The big chance—and the girl 


The recipient of this letter, Lane Villard, read it 
through twice, his mouth smiling, and his brow 
puckered. Then he put the letter in his pocket, 
reached for his hat, and left his office for the day. 

It is a curious fact that surrounded by the most 
delicious climates in the world San Francisco itself 
is occupied by one of the worst. Villard accepted 
the cold, gusty wind, and the hard blown dust that 
were surging through Market Street as good omens. 
“This sort of thing,” he thought, “‘and an empty 
purse ought to make a tropic island and a successful 
stand of sugar cane look pretty good.” 

He went to his home and having overturned the 
contents of a trunk found an excellent cabinet size 
photograph of his friend Maitland. He looked the 
face in the eyes for some moments, smiled, and said 
to himself: ‘‘He’s a liar. I'll bet there’s been some 
girl in love with him. There’s not a more winning 
face west of the Rockies.” 

He put the phctograph in the same pocket with 
the letter and again went out into the wind and dust. 
This time he directed his steps toward the district 
in which women of fashion spend their husbands’ 
money. And he came at last to Colahan’s great 
white department store, risen Phoenix-like from 
the ashes of the old, and went in. 

Afar off at the end of a very long 
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aisle, Mary 


Bazar, 





doubts and misgivings—well, the story tells. 


Allison saw him coming toward her and was glad. 
After the crash he had tried his best to make her 
accept a little income from him, instead of going 
to work. He had been one of her father’s closest 
friends, and felt that even to carpers it would seem 
an obvious and proper thing to do—especially as his 
wife was fond of Mary, and the money would have 
passed in her name. But to Miss Allison inde- 
pendence had seemed a wiser solution. Now, how- 
ever, at the end of six months of short wages, abuse 
by vulgar customers, and an almcst intolerable 
amount of standing up, she sometimes felt as if 
a deep well and a stone round her neck would have 
been the best solution of all. 

It was nearly one o’clock and the great store was 
emptying rapidly. 

Good morning, Mary,” said Villard with his 
own peculiar smile, half friendly and half amused. 
““How goes the world?” 

: “Round and round,” said she, “‘and round.” 

‘Till you feel so dizzy that you wouldn’t mind 
fe ulling off? Has it come to that already?” 

“Do you call the end of six months of this’”’ (and 
she swept the whole store with one scornful glance) 
“already?” 

“You're tired out and discouraged, aren’t you? 
Well, Mary you’ve only to say the word. % 

“Oh, Mr. Villard, [ couldn’t—I really couldn’t.” 

“Better take money from old friends than—lose 
your looks.” 





“A manly sort of face” 

Her eyes made a swift search for the nearest mir- 
ror and returned triumphant. She might be pale, 
but the bones were the same shape they had always 
been, the skin had the same close immaculate tex- 
ture, and the bright brown hair still grew in the 
old strong way. 

During this brief journey of her eyes Villard had 
drawn from his pocket a letter and a photograph. 
He withheld the photograph and gave her the letter. 

‘Read that,” he said. 

As she read some of the lost colour returned to her 


cheeks. When she had finished she looked up with 
slightly raised brows, and said, “Well?” Villard 
now handed her the photograph. 

‘And that,” he said, “is the man. . He is 


When he smiles and 


” 


not always as grave as that. 
looks mischievous and asks favours he’s irresistible. 

She put the photograph with the letter and was 
for returning them. 

“What a crazy idea,” she 
to come an awiul cropper?” 

‘‘Not with me acting as agent. But I want you 
to take the picture and the letter home with 
you. 

“Home, ” she interrupted bitterly. 
‘To your hall bedroom then, three flights back,” 
said Villard. 

** And why should I keep them?” 

“Oh, because the one is an honest sort of letter, 
and the other is a manly sort of face.” 

She endeavoured to force them upon him; but he 
retreated briskly, his hands behind his back, his 
head wagging humourously from side to side. Fur- 
thermore the counter was an obstacle not to be 
passed in a moment. 

“T ask you to keep them for me for a week. 
Then Ill call for them, provided I don’t hear from 
you in the meantime.” 

“Why should you hear from me ?” 

“Because I think that tonight or next night, 
when you are cozily ensconced in your commodious 
hall bedroom, listening to the steady pelting of the 
rain at the bottom of the air shaft, and wearing 
your mackintosh to keep warm, I think you will 
read that honest letter again, and look more than 
once at that manly face.” 

“And you,” she said, now pale again and inclining 
to anger, “would advise me to do a—a thing like 
this?” 

“Oh, no,” disclaimed Villard, “I’m not advising 
you. I am only telling you what my friend who 
wrote the letter advises. But you are not to 
be angry. You are to do as I say: keep the letter 
and the picture for me for a week. I make it a 
personal favour.” 

“Oh, very well,” she said. “But I warn you I 
shan’t look at them again. So if the whole thing 
isn’t just a joke in very questionable taste, why, you 
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said. ‘“Isn’t he likely 





are by way of wasting a whole week of your im- 
petuous friend’s time.” 


In the silent watch 


But that night it rained brickbats. And not 
having had enough supper to make her sleep, and 
having no book to read and no friend to talk to, 
and nothing to look at because of the opposite wall 
of the air shaft, she got out Maitland’s letter and 
read it three times; then she looked at his picture 
for as long as it w ould have taken to read the letter 
five times; and then she put it on her bureau, instead 
of back in the bureau drawer. And all of a sudden 
she exclaimed: 

“You're right, you poor soul. 
to live alone—a girl isn’t, either.” 

The night rain had yielded to the usual dusty, 
gusty morning wind. Mr. Villard was going 
through the batch of letters on his desk, when the 
telephone rang sharply in his ear. 

“Tt’s Mary. Mary Allison. I just wanted to 
ask you if you are absolutely sure about there not 
being any snakes or mice. . : . 


II 


A man isn’t meant 





” 


“She is coming, my own, my sweet—— 

It was not until the little trading schooner, in 
which he had secured a chance passage, was beating 
into the port of Honolulu that Maitland received 
his first visits from anxiety and remorse. The 
sight of slippery wharves and water fronts very 
much like “‘what they have at home” cast a sort of 
og on that island glamour from the midst of which 
he had proposed marriage to a perfect stranger. 
But it had seemed the most natural thing in ‘the 
world when after many weary weeks of loneliness 
a Chinaman had come ashore one day from a deep- 
sea junk and brought him the letter from Villard 
which told him that his proposal had been accepted 
by a Miss Allison—‘‘photos enclosed.” 


The pictures of Maud 


From Miss Allison herself there was no word. 
She would, Villard wrote, be in Honolulu on such 
and such a date, accompanied by himself and Mrs. 
Villard unless the doctor, here occurred some Bib- 
lical allusion to multiplication, should decide against 
Mrs. Villard’s going, in which case he himself could 
not of course, etc., etc. They had not told anybody 
of the marriage; it seemed on the whole best to 
keep it a little dark. Mary Allison was sweet, 
good, charming and pretty. She had played in 
very hard luck. Villard relied on Maitland to make 
her forget her troubles. He, Villard, in his wife’s 
name, was giving her a “mere sketch of a trous- 
seau”’; she could do her real outfitting in Honolulu. 
It was an outlandish sort of a marriage, and yet he, 
Villard, believed that it had immense possibilities 
for happiness. So did Mrs. Villard, who enclosed 
best love and congratulations. 

Maitland did not at once examine the photo- 
graphs. He said to himself, “‘ Now, my dear fellow, 
here are some likenesses of Maud—who is going to 
join you in the garden. Remember that you didn’t 
ask for much—couldn’t expect much from the way 
of asking, and before you look at them at all you 
must be sure that you can do so with pride and grati- 
tude. It would be terrible if you hurt even her 
photographs’ feelings.”” Then he looked. 

One was on horseback. One was in low neck 
and short sleeves (a débutante picture, very shy 
and young), the third, taken for the occasion, 
showed her in the close fitting black dress with the 
broad white cuffs and collar uniform of Colahan’s 
department store. 

They heard his joyous shout way down in the 
village which the tribe who worked for him had 
built. And some of the village elders, who were 
telling each other stories of sharks and ghosts, 
nodded very wisely and said it was just as they 
thought, he was going mad for loneliness. Only 
that was not the way they expressed it. 


Repenting at leisure 


Beating into the harbour of Honolulu, Maitland 
remembered with a faint blush all the things he 
had said to those photographs. In the deeps of 
the cane, never beyond the sound of the surf, speak- 
ing if at all a honeyed, but foreign tongue, it had 











He was supporting her whole weight. 


seemed to him only sweet and right and natural 
that a girl whom he had never seen should be coming 
presently to share his fortunes whether for better 
or worse. But now it no longer seemed so sweet, 
orso natural. And he told himself that a girl who 
could do such a thing must be lacking in certain 
essentials of sensitiveness and delicacy. Nothing, 
he began to think, short of despair could furnish 
forth a palatable excuse. If she was marrying him 
in despair, then she would find, he hoped, more 
chivalry, tenderness and understanding than she 
had dared to count upon. But if mere discontent or 
pique was throwing her into his arms, or worse, if 
the impulse had come from cold calculation, why, 
then the part which he must play down the years 
would call perhaps upon deeper depths of masquer- 
ading than were in him. For the first time it oc- 
curred to him that, the knot once tied, there might 
rise between them whole mountains of antipathy 
and incompatibility that would strain the cords 
to the breaking point. And then for one panic- 
struck moment he thought with a certain cowardly 
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envy of those outcast men of the islands to whom 
a woman, be she brown or white, is a woman—and 
no more. And all that he had in him of fastidious- 
ness and delicacy rose in a storm of self-reproach. 

“*T, too,” he said, “‘have thought too much about 
eating the fruit—too little about wearing the 
flower!” 

It had been an easy thing leaning in mid-Pacific 
against a dipping schooner’s rail to work himself 
into a kind of mad jubilation with Tennyson’s 
“She is coming, my own, my sweet——” 

But now those fancy-shattering wharves and busi- 
ness blocks, the distant sight of people rustling for 
their daily needs and greeds, the smoke going up 
from chimneys, the iridescent grease upon the har- 
bour waters, brought home the crushing fact that 
he, a civilized man, had, in a moment of madness, 
committed the whole of his future life to the keep- 
ing of a preposterous agreement. 

And then there came to him this thought like 
ice to fever, so comforting it was, ‘‘ Ah,’ he thought, 
“but she may be so young and innocent that she 
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DRAWING BY WALTER BIGGS. 


doesn’t realize what she is doing.” And his eyes 
grew big with tenderness, for now in his ardent and 
chivalrous imagination he was only “wearing the 
flower.” 

A letter from Villard apprised him that Mrs. Villard 
had had to give up the voyage. “But,” he wrote, 
“‘T shall put Miss Allison in charge of the Captain 
of the Baretta, an old friend of mine, and she will 
have the best of care. I think she is a little sorry 
now that she is going to you. She wished to back 
out, but I told her that you must already have 
sailed away from your island to meet her. I pic- 
tured your disappointment, and after a little she 
pulled herself together; and now, well, if she is not 
looking forward to this venture with blissful confi- 
dence, can you blame her? At least she feels that 
she is in honour committed to be your wife, and to 
make you as good a wife as may be. For the present 
at least you must be satisfied with that. And, oh 
my son, so much depends on little things! Be very 
tender with her.” 

(Continued on page 62) 












The Last Word in Fashions 


By Lady Duff Gordon 


Several months ago Lady Duff-Gordon, in one 
of her amusing letters, told the readers of ** Har- 
per’s Bazar"’ that she was advising her clients 
to wear coloured wigs. The few brave spirits 
who accepted the suggestion were heartily ridi- 
culed; to-day, the scoffers are loud in their praise 
of this novelty. Lady Duff-Gordon in this letter 
gives some valuable hints on the selection of the 
wig, for in the colour and in the arrangement of 

the hair lies the secret of its charm. 





Even the veil flares. Made of horsehair, 
it stands out like a frill from the face just 
as the court ladies wore it in the days of 
the Empress Josephine, when the fashions 
were influenced by Napoleon’s Eastern 
conquests. There is a suggestion of the 
East in the drapings of the frock. 


Paris, April, to14. 
Dear Mr. Editor, 
WONDER if it is a sign of the fa 
times, or the spirit of the age, that 
has made people here take so quickly 
and kindly to my idea of wearing coloured 
wigs. é 

In England, last October, when they 
were worn with some of the costumes at 
the Lucile autumn show people were 
horrified, and declared that never would 
they become the fashion. They saw none 
of the possibilities in them that the 
French people at once perceived. 

I did not myself realize just what in- 
finite possibilities lay in the idea until the 
other evening, where, at a large ball, I 
saw at least three hundred women in 
wigs of every colour and shade under the 
sun. 

The fiet went forth that women would 
only be admitted wearing a “‘ Perruque de 
couleur” and they all answered bravely 
to the call. This was by no means the 
first entertainment where coloured wigs 
have been seen, but it is the first one I 
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(Lucile) 


This beautiful girl is wearing her hair in 
the newest fashion and has poised her hat 
at the chic angle. 


Aree ree nen ener) 


The patie sapphire tint of her taffeta frock matched the 
eyes of the Marquise C . The skirt was bunched up in 
panier style and the corsage seemed to consist of a few 
ornaments of sapphire embroidery and wisps of tulle. 














A wide sash in which yellows and greens 
and black have been wondrously blended 
brings the colour note into this street cos- 
tume of very dark blue gabardine. The 
short-waisted jacket opens over a sheer mus- 
lin blouse. 


myself have seen, and the impression 
it made on me was very delightful. 

I never imagined anything could be 
so charming and becoming —the en- 
chanting novelty of it, and the curious 
way in which it completely changed the 
appearance of every woman. Women 
whom one had tired to death of seeing 
about took on quite a new personality 
and became instantly interesting. Of 
course, there were some wigs more 
beautiful than others, and some that 
were quite grotesque, the very brilliant 
greens, oranges and crimsons being so 
with a vengeance. The pale colours, 
like mauve, blue and rose, were quite 
lovely and intensely becoming. Towards 
the end of the ball there were prizes 
given for the best wigs and the most 
beautiful women wearing them. 

The first prize was awarded to an 
Austrian lady, who had on a black-and- 
white bugled gown and a pale mauve 
wig. She was a lovely creature, with 
large blue eyes, and the wig was very 
artistically arranged in large, soft 
waves, straight up from her forehead, 
slightly raised on a pad at the back, 
and tucked in to give a round, even 
outline to the head. A flat curl came 
well forward in the middle of each 
cheek, which was slightly rouged; her 
skin looked very white and her lips 
very red, in the approved mode of to- 
day. 

The winner of the second prize had 
chosen a moss-green tint for her wig. 


Madame X—wearing her fascinating which was also waved back from her forehead and 

frock of white taffeta and emerald vel- well over the ears. She had dark eyes and a 

vet and swathed in a wonderful cloak very white face and red lips, and wore a pale 

of brocade in dull greens, purple and lemon draped satin frock, her right leg showing 

‘en. magenta. the flesh-pink stocking to well above the knee. 


There is a great art in choosing the wig. It 
must be of the exact colour that shows up one’s eyes and skin. I advise 
your readers to avoid any too vivid colour. Any shade is admissible if it 

\ is a soft one, and provided it is becoming. ' 
Among my party were Madame X. and Marquise C. and lovely little 
Mrs. L. E. They were all dreams of beauty. Marquise C. wore a pale 


g sapphire taffeta gown (the colour of her eyes) bunched up in a panier- 
vy ( style, showing quite a good deal of blue silk-covered ankles and “ Yantony 
VV shoes (I will tell you of these wonders later). The corsage seemed to consist 
. of a few ornaments of sapphire embroidery and wisps of tulle. Of sleeves 


there were none. A pale Eton-blue wig completed this harmonious whole. 
Madame X. was, to my mind, the most perfectly successful combination 
of dress, wig, cloak, and face, of any woman there. 






























This is one of Lucile’s 
brigand cloaks worn 
with a curiously shaped 
hat of shiny, fine, 
chestnut brown straw. 


ae 
gi 


















This interpretation of the cape-coat is 
very wearable. Fashioned from beige 
coloured tussore, the revers of black and 
white striped silk form a striking contrast. 


Lucile has displayed her love of colour in 
this “chez elle’’ costume consisting of a 
tunic in dull mauve gauze embroidered 
with gold, a skirt of peacock blue embroid- 
ered with gold and a long amber necklace. 


The familiar Pierrot suit can be femin- 
ized into a wearable afternoon costume. 
The pantalets of black and white lace 
are unmistakably feminine, though one 
only catches glimpses of them when the 
wearer's back is turned. 


Mme. X. is a very remarkably fascinating personality. Her face is Italian in type, 
oval and very pale (naturally), long, drooping lashes covering great, almond-shaped, 
dreamy eyes, like pools of ink, and full, scarlet lips; a dimpled chin; a beautiful, long 
white throat, and a slight, tall figure. Her wig was a pale grape mauve, with small 
loose curls on her forehead. The hair was wound closely round her head and twisted up 
at the back, where it ended on the top of her head in an engaging little bunch of curls, 
kept in place with an emerald and diamond comb. She had emerald and diamond ear- 
rings, and a long diamond chain on her neck. Her skirt was of white taffeta, and pulled 
high up in front over a silver lace transparent petticoat. The apology for a hodice was 
of pale emerald velvet, held onto the shoulders with emerald and diamond clasps. 

Her cloak, which she kept draped round her, was an extraordinary, indescribable 
affair of brocade and chiffon and fur. The brocade seemed to intensify all the colours 
of her strange personality. It was dull purple and magenta and green. 

Little Mrs. L. E., who is eighteen, American, and all cream and roses, had garbed her- 
self in an angel frock of pale rose tulle and satin. The skirt was fluffs and fluffs of 
little tulle frills, and the bodice and tunic of satin. Her wig was palest pink—just not 
white—all in little curls falling on her forehead, shading her great baby blue eyes, the exact 
note needed to bring out the pure creamy-white quality of her skin. 

It would take me too long to tell you of all the beautiful women I saw there, perfectly 
dressed, and all with coloured wigs. Suffice it to say that every one declared in favour 
of coloured wigs and they have become the last craze here. 


7 Yours sincerely, Pree Ory {orcl 
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On this coat the 
very fulf and very 
fluffy ruching of 
black and white 
tulle and the flaring 
sleeves filled in at 
the wrist with lacy 
frills show us that 
the poor Harlequin 
has not lived in 
vain. Even the hat - 
is borrowed from 
the jester. 
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Miss Vieva Fisher 


Mrs. William Lowe Rice 


On 


Mrs. Herbert Shipman 


Mrs. Joel Fisher 





Miss Lillian Talbott 


the Wing 


Sports in the country and weddings in town keep the fashionable world continually on the go, and 


make necessary a variety in gowns. 


HAT New York’s “little season” exists in 

name only, and will never become real, is the 

attitude of those who lead the social body. 
\s each season wanes, the air is filled with rumours 
of a gay aftermath, but even when Easter comes 
early these rumours never do materialize into that 
supposedly much-desired “‘second mowing.” The 
only thing deader than a dead passion is a dead 
social season. 

The weeks between Easter and Decoration Day, 
so brilliant in London and Paris, and which are 
charmingly gay in Washington, are absolutely flat 
in New York. This condition is easily explained. 
Socially, New York is dead because there is no one 
here, that is, in the evenings, and it is the evening 
entertaining which makes a season. It was not al- 
ways thus. A generation ago people of fashion spent 
ten months in New York and two out of it. Today 
they spend ten months out of it and two in; they 
register, and frequently vote, at their country 
homes. In those delightful days when Washington 
Square was in its glory, a month at some resort hotel 
was deemed all that was necessary. 

In acquiring the country-home habit New York- 
ers have acquired it very hard. From being a 
strictly urban people, whose life breath was drawn 
from the city’s asphalt and soot, they have become 
rabid country livers and lovers. They seldom come 
to town to stay until after Christmas, and, by 
the middle of March, those who have not gone to the 
Southern resorts go to their country places on Long 
Island, or thereabouts. They are seen in town, to 
be sure, but only between whiles. They motor in for 
luncheon, for shopping, for various weddings, but 
their stay is short. Those who have nowhere else to 
go, go to Europe. 

On the other hand those who have spent the win- 
ter in Europe or at Palm Beach are returning, but 
not to stay in New York. They are birds of passage, 
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stopping in town only long enough to get their land 
legs (and possibly railway tickets) before going on 
to their next stopping-off place. April is no longer 
a month entirely given over to spring showers and 
blushing brides, but a month of travail and travel 
for those who seem ever anxious to get to some place 
other than where they are. 

Many of those who spent the season in Florida 
stopped off at the Hot Springs or the White Sul- 
phur on their way north. “The Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of Virginyer’’ have certainly cast their spell 
over those outdoor lovers who enjoy diluting their 
pleasures with long draughts of curative waters and 
courses of hot baths, or contrariwise, who desire to 
take the curse off the baths and the waters by mixing 
them with the pleasures of the open. The Charles 
Steeles spent April at ‘‘The White,” and with them 
were the Devereaux Milburns. Mr. Milburn, with 
his keen brown eyes fixed on the polo tournament, 
went in very strenuously for golf, going over the 
thirty-six hole course every day with his father-in- 
law. 


Cupid and clothes 


Mrs. Milburn is tremendously interested in the 
outcome of the future polo games; she will be one of 
the “ladies of the team”’ during the international 
contest and will lead in the hospitalities extended 
to the Britishers. At time of writing, the latter are 
practicing in Madrid, using King Alfonso’s ponies, 
than which there are supposed to be none better; 
but also, at time of writing, the outlook in Ireland 
is giving rise to reports of the withdrawal of the 
challenge. However, much water may run past the 
mill in a month, and all things may be serene in the 
land of the Shamrock, and the challengers and their 
ponies may be on the high seas, heading for New 
York, when this is read. If such is the case the Mil- 
burns will be in the very thickest of the polo festivi- 
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Katrina Stuyvesant notices many straws in the wind of fashion. 


ties. Last year, things were so different! Miss 
Steele’s engagement to Mr. Milburn was not an- 
nounced until the day after the cup was won. It was 
said at the time that she had refused to give her 
answer until the games were won. But those in the 
know knew perfectly well that the engagement was 
several months old when the formal announcement 
was made. At the informal dances, held every 
evening at “The White,’’ Mrs. Milburn has been 
wearing some of the lovely frocks which were part of 
her trousseau; one of them, a delightful silver-blue 
taffeta, was the quaintest thing imaginable. The 
skirt was somewhat the shape of a full, round bolster 
case. It was shirred around the waist under a 
wreath of small pink rosebuds. It was gathered in 
at the feet, under a narrow flat ruching of the silk. 
Freedom for the slippered, twinkling feet, that, like 
little mice, stole in and out in the measures of the 
maxixe, was given by four little slashes that cut the 
hem, in front, in back and at the sides. 

From “The White,”’ by the way, where the Rob- 
ert Bacons were spending Lent, came the announce- 
ment of their daughter Martha’s engagement to 
George Whitney of Boston. This announcement 
was no surprise to the friends of the Bacons at the 
springs, for Mr. Whitney was a faithful week- end 
visitor all during their stay. The future Mrs. Whit- 
ney is an attractive brown-eyed girl, rather given to 
the serious things of life, although she does play a 
most excellent game of golf. But that, perhaps, Miss 
Bacon classes among her serious attainments! Ac- 
cording to present rumours, the wedding will take 
place in June at their Long Island home. Recently 
the Bacons have been more closely affiliated with 
Boston than with New York, but they spend part . 
each year in Westbury, Long Island, and belong, 
course, to Piping Rock Club. Conservative in all 
things, Miss Bacon is wearing on her engagement 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Reports of his wealth having been circulated, the Senator becomes popular with Georgiana Sabina, Duchess of Kneedmore-Awlin, 
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whose son, the present Duke, is still in the market. 


‘*Senator Lambkin’s daughter 


Mary,’ 


by Charles 





Dana Gibson. 











The home in Mayfair, London, 


Chesterfield House 


its 


of the Duchess of Roxburghe, 


and Chatelaine formerly Miss May Goelet of New York 
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THE LIBRARY 


The return of the Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe to Chesterfield House is 
being marked by a series of sumptuous and brilliant fétes. There will be at 
least one royal dinner, for both King George and Queen Mary are on very 
friendly terms with the ducal pair. Since the birth of the heir, several months 
ago, the Roxburghes have been in residence almost continually at Floors 


Castle, their historic estate in Scotland, with the exception of the month of 
Bazar, May, 1014 


April, which they spent at Cannes. With the opening of the London season, 
all of the great houses, figuratively, “take down their shutters” and May- 
fair becomes radiantly gay. In the heart of this gaiety stands Chesterfield 
House, leased by the Duke for a long term, and very dear to the heart of the 
Duchess. 


Many of the famous paintings are hung in the spacious entrance hall, others 
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THE ROSE DRAWING ROOM 
adorn the walls of the library, which is one of the most delightful rooms in the 
house. The rose and gold drawing room is hung with the rose brocade which 
was put in place for the first Lord Chesterfield. This room is a favourite 
with the Duchess. It is here that she entertains her most intimate friends at 
tea. In spite of its gorgeousness and its size, it is a very livable room and, 
when tea is served in front of the big fireplace, all traces of formality are lost. 
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THE DINING ROOM 
At such times candles are used rather than the huge old rock crystal and 
ormolu chandeliers, which are hung from the ornate ceiling by heavy gold 
chains. When the Roxburghes are entertaining on a large scale, this room is 
combined with the equally gorgeous blue drawing room, making a truly superb 
apartment. The walls of the state dining room are hung with works of the old 
masters, for which the Chesterfield collection has always been famous. 
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In the April number Mrs. Glyn 
wrote with unmistakable force of 
of too much liberty 


the “vital evil”’ 


of intercourse between young girls 


This evil, 


and men in America. 
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By ELINOR GLYN 







she believes, 
permanence of 
month she applies her theory fur- 
ther, and suggests remedial training 


methods. 





Question 


is undermining the 
marriage. This 


Elinor Glyn and her study where she writes. 


influence of the present education—or want of 
it—in the young women is to make them find 
the tie continually growing more irksome? 

No parents who knew, for instance, that as soon 
as she was grown up their daughter would be called 
upon to play each day a very difficult piece of music, 
would be such purely inconsequent beings as not 
to have her trained for this performance from the 
earliest time. But for the most important busi- 
the business of marriage—girls are now not 
only not being trained, but are rather being influ- 
enced the other way! Is it not ridiculous when 
one comes to think of it ? 

There are two kinds of marriages which work 
very well—those of the majority of the French 
people—especially among the upper bourgeoisie— 
and those rare cases in any nation where the union 
is based, not only upon reason, but upon reason 
and a deep and great love combined. 

The French make usually marriages only of 
reason, the parents choosing the husband of the 
girl, and the girl from earliest infancy having been 
trained to the idea of accepting her parents’ choice, 
and also having been specially trained to a very 
high sense of her duties and obligations to the man. 
Thus the pair start like a couple of well-broken car- 
riage horses, neither pulling away, and both doing 
equal work. 


The ill-matched pair 

But think if beside the steady carriage horse 
(and the mass of American men are ideally steady 
husbands) there should be yoked a beautiful circus 
animal who has never drawn any vehicle, and 
who, as far as any training goes, has been trained 
to gallop round a ring and do its own little tricks, 
and receive the plaudits of the crowd—spending 
the rest of its hours, when not before the public, 
in undisciplined freedom in a loose box! 

I am not advocating the marriage of reason; I 
am only using it in my argument to show that 
lraining, even for a state of so many mixed emo- 
tions as are bound up in the union of the sexes, 
can make that union a success.’ 

I frequently used to wonder, when I was in 
America, if it was the climate which made the women 
often so nervous and so restless—or whether it was 
that as children their mothers—through that mis- 
taken kindness which we are all liable to show when 
we love—had never taught them self-control. For 
one of the qualities which strikes a foreigner most 
about all Americans is their great and lavish gener- 
osity and kindness, the husbands to the wives, and 
both to their children. 

Now let us get back to the beginning of things and 
talk about what seems the best education to give 
little girls for the end of their own happiness and 
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that they may become splendid women and worthy 
mothers of the state. 

The temperaments of all children, especially girls, 
are factors of so much importance for or against 
their happiness by and by, that I maintain no 
mother can begin too early to study them. 


Appeal to the intelligence 

There is not the slightest use in laying down a 
number of copybook maxims, and then leaving 
their enforcement to servants or governesses or 
schoolmistresses. It is the mother’s business to 
see that the little girl understands the meaning of 
the directions which she is being asked to follow. 
No modern child—with the independent spirit which 
is in the air—will obey an order—except through 
fear, unless it can see the reason of its being given. 
Explain to the child from her earliest understand- 
ing that all you are doing is for her personal gain 
and benefit. 

I remember so well having an odious governess 
when I was about eleven, who made me hold a back- 
board when I was reading aloud—and when I asked 
her why I must do so, she answered, “‘ Because I tell 
you to and that is enough!” The result was, I 
tried to pull my shoulders into a more stooping 
position. 

But when my mother explained that the back- 
board was to make me beautifully straight later on, 
I held it with pleasure as long as they wished. 

Never forget that every thought and action of 
a small child shows the indication of some unde- 
veloped instinct. Belle at five may show she is a 
regular little flirt, Lily a fond little mother of a 
house full of dolls—and Bertha a bold little minx, 
not waiting for the little boys to follow her, but 
forever rushing afterthem. Now if Belle belonged 
to me and I saw this flirtatious indication, I should 
follow it to its causes and discover the fact that if 
not carefully watched and guided this tendency 
would bring unhappiness to herself and a number of 
men. I should know that the indication showed a 
shallow mind and a great personal vanity—and these 
would be the things to check or eliminate from her 
character. 

And if the domestic little Lily of the mother 
heart were mine, I should know that she had the 
beginnings of the true woman in her, which only 
required guiding with common sense into fine ends. 


The needed training 


But it would be Bertha who would require the 
most careful training of all—because her uncon- 
sciously betrayed indication would be one of in- 
stinctive absence of self-respect and pride,—and 
a strong development of sex. I should be very 
careful about Bertha’s companions and the books 
she read, and if I saw the indications becoming 
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stronger as the years went on I would explain the 
actual physical dangers of want of self-control, or 
indulgence of emotions. 

All three should have drilled into them by ex- 
ample and precept the fatal mistake of making 
themselves cheap and easily to be obtained—of 
the ugliness of soiled emotions and casual caresses. 
They ‘should understand the value of refinement 
in speech and person, and manners and ideas. 

I would teach them to understand the meaning 
of a bargain—that if they swear to a man to be 
faithful to him and try to make him happy, they 
must keep to it—because they have given their word. 

Numbers of girls—not only Americans but Eng- 
lish girls as well—have so many interests, nowadays, 
outside of the old idea of a home. They have in- 
tellectual ambitions, serious notions of their rights. 
They would not submit to the control of any man. 


Is not marriage best > 


But, after all, what can the intellectual gratifica- 
tion or the realizing of ambitions to a woman weigh 
in the scale against the real perfect happiness of 
being married to the man she loves? The happiness 
of the man and woman together is the divine 
element permitted to conie to e: 
of happiness are only substitutes, very useful and 
worthy ones in many cases and to be cultivated 
when the other has fai 
in measure with the ia thing. Therefore, oe 
not try, by training, to obtain for the coming race 
this real thing? And so from early youth, instead 
of encouraging these more or less unnatural instincts 
of indifference and emancipation in girls, why not 
deliberately hold up marriage as a goal of bliss to 
be longed for—and fidelity to the loved one a virtue 
and a glory? 

There is no use ever swimming against a tide. The 
tide of the emancipation of women is in full swing; 
they can never be turned into obedient, gentle 
wives by force again, only by deliberate inclination. 
So to differentiate between those who have lean- 
ings one way or the other, and keep them separate 
as regards the duties of life and sex, seems the only 
way out of the present difficulty. Train the little 
girls either for matrimony or for the intellectual life. 
Otherwise, it looks as if the inevitable would arise 
in the finish of the race, or its continuance through 
unwilling mothers. 

It must not be supposed by all that I have said, 
that the whole weight of bringing felicity into mar- 
riage rests entirely with the girls. An equal share 
must be contributed by the men—but we are only 
discussing the female side of the question now and 
what is best to be done for them—the sweet and 
dear young daughters,—that they may reach the 
goal desired for them by all true mothers—the goal 
of peace and happiness. 
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STRATHMORE 


MISS MALVINA HOFFMAN 


Malvina Hoffman, a 
student of Rodin, 
daughter of the late 
Richard Hoffman, 
pianist and composer, 
is peculiarly successful 
with dancing figures. 
Paviowa and Mordkin 
have posed for her and 
at present she is work- 
ing on a frieze in bas 
relief. The dancing fig- 
ures on it will be posed 
for by members of the 
Russian Ballet. 


MRS. HENRY WARD 


The practical, rather 
than the ideal, appeals 
to Mrs. Ward, daughter ae 
of hoda Holmes 
Nicholls. Where the 
talented mother uses 
palette and brush, the 
ughter uses gold and 
silver and precious 
stones, creating jewelry 
that is as enchanting 
as are her mother’s 
Paintings. 





MARGARET OLIVER 





MISS GLADYS WILES 


BRANDENBURG 





A tiny brass cat answers the purpose of a knocker, when the casual visitor drops in 
to see Gladys Wiles, only daughter of Irving R. Wiles, N. A. This young woman in- 
herits talent from her grandparents also. Her grandfather, Lemuel M. Wiles, N. A., 
was one of the first of the American painters to appreciate and place upon canvas 
the beauties of the West. Her grandmother, Rachel Ramsey Wiles, painted land- 
Scapes also. Like her father, Miss Wiles does her best work as a portrait painter. 
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Generation 


women who are themselves distinguished in the arts. 









OTTO SARONY 


MRS. ALICE CHASE SULLIVAN 


Alice Sullivan, the eldest daughter of William 
M. Chase, has a heritage from each of her parents. 
That from her father is a remarkable talent for 
portraying still life; while from her Spanish 
mother she received the beauty of feature and 
colouring which has so often inspired her father 
to use her as his model. She had just begun to 


win an admirable reputation as a painter of 
landscapes and still life, when Cupid intervened 
and she married Mr. 


ullivan. 































COPYRIGHT ORDINC 
MISS BETTY PETERS 


Perhaps the youngest successful painter in 
New York is Betty Peters, daughter of Clin- 
ton Peters, N. A., and Adele Bacon Peters, 
miniature painter. Miss Peters is only 
twenty-one years old and has been studying 
but three years, yet she has had work ex- 
hibited at the Academy and this year she 
was among the “Accepted, But Not Hung.” 

er entire instruction has been with her 
father. Like him she prefers portraiture. 
She uses her brush with the strength and 
directness of a man. Her portrait of Mr. 

den Brown of Nevada, shown at the 
Academy Iast year, began a romance which 
ended in marriage. 
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to Another 


Several of the younger generation of painters and sculptors are the daughters of men and 
Many of these “chips of the old 
block”’ are forging ahead in their careers in a manner that forces anew the realization 

that as the parent is, so the child. 


THE MISSES HART 


Letitia and Mary Theresa Hart, portrait 

ainters, are the daughters of the late James M. 
art, N. A., best known for his paintings of ani- 
mals. From childhood they have worked in their 
father’s studio, receiving instructions from him, con- 
stantly under the criticism of many of the painters 
of the old Hudson River School who visited the 
studio of Fourteenth Street, then the centre of art 
in New York. Both have studied with Edgar M. 
Ward, and Mary, the younger of the sisters, 
studied with Will Low. They have both won the 
Dodge prize given for the best picture by a woman. 
The work of the two sisters is very similar. 
They paint together on the same part of the 
canvas at the same time, frequently using one 
another as model. heir best known work is 
a portrait of themselves which was exhibited at 
the Academy a number of years ago. It was the 
most discussed picture of that season, and has 
since been widely copied. 








£. K. CARTER 


MISS RACHEL HARTLEY 


Painting quietly away in her father’s studio is 
Rachel rtley, daughter of the late J. Scott 
Hartley, sculptor and founder of the Salmagundi 
Club. On the maternal side she is the grand- 
daughter of the great landscape painter Inness 
and niece of George Inness, Jr. Miss Hartley is 
the only one of the several children of Mr. Hart- 
ley who has followed art. She prefers to paint 
portraits rather than anything else. 





Drawings by Fitzwater Studio. 


Flounces and furbelows make the mondaine of 
today an élegante of yesterday. And these are 
exploited in the sheerest of fabrics. A double 
ruching of taffeta—the new blue shade—gives a 
slight air of stability to the billowy flounces of 
chiffon in a matching tint, and four large bows of 
the taffeta appear to tack them to an invisible 
foundation. The jacket-like waist of the taffeta 
is almost as inconsequential as the skirt with its 
flyaway collar and sleeves of chiffon restrained near 
the wrist by a ladder of tiny taffeta bows. 


Brevit 1s 
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There is a saucy little air in the modern interpre- 
tation of the ruffled skirt that was lacking in the 
days of a more ceremonious period. The ruffles 
seem to flare in a more independent fashion even 
though they are caught to the turquoise blue taffeta 
skirt by bows of velvet and fancy buckles. The 
blouse is the merest apology, scanty drapings of 
chiffon with sleeves of shadow lace veiled with the 
chiffon. 


the 
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Gowns from Lord & Taylor. 


A curious colour scheme is developed in this 
frivolous frock. The foundation is a moss green 
charmeuse that is swathed around the figure in 
the accepted vague fashion of the hour. Over 
the clinging skirt there falls a cleverly shaped tunic 
of flowered satin in which many brilliant tones are 
blended, and, as if to accentuate the importance 
of this tunic, there is a very wide frill of chocolate- 
coloured tulle, wired to stand out in an impertinent 
manner. The tulle flares out again as a collar to 
the waist and in the form of frills supplementing 
the flowered satin cuffs. 


of fashion 


























A.—Ostrich tips curl over the 
flaring brim of an Incroyable hat 
from Celine Simon. 


B.—Damide fills in the cache- 
peigne of this Directoire hat with 
masses of tulle, English garden 
posies and loops of moire ribbon. 

C.—A double decker Milan straw 
hat from Damide is given height by 
flaring wings of tulle and bows of 
lacquered ribbon. 
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Varnished straw—varnished ribbon—varnished flowers; the en- 





tire contents of the varnish pot seem to have been emptied upon the 
hat of the hour. Asa novelty it is interesting, but so eagerly has the 
idea been adopted that it bids fair to be overwhelmed by its popu- 
larity. In the same spirit of enthusiasm, the sartorial devotee has 
accepted the Watteau hat in its many modifications. Competing 


A tilt, a flower 
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D.—This pancake hat loses its 
chief Watteau characteristic when 
burnt ostrich fantasies are substi- 
tuted for the old-time flowers. 

E.—Celine Simon gives her smalf 
hats a coquettish air by tilting them 
at a becoming angle and tying them 
under the chin in a flat bow. 

F.—A garland of vari-coloured 
flowers with grass aigrettes encir- 
cles the crown and the curled brim 
of a modified Watteau model in 
lisere straw. 

G.—Two quills, very tall and 
striking in colour, lend the éclat to 
a tailleur hat of Milan straw with 
dome-shaped crown of moire. 


ated 
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with this picturesque headgear is the sailor in various new forms, 
one of the most unusual being the four-cornered shape. The very 
latest caprice is the crystal flower, but woe to the woman who drops 
her china flower hat. Fruits, and even vegetables, have been 
corraled as decoration for both the small saucy little hats and the 


larger garden-party millinery. 
ribbon 








TIFFANY STUDIOS 


Panels in Mosaic made for the Roman Catholic Cathedral in St. Louwis. 


Piectures 


Modern Development 


The 


By H.L. VIVIAN 


Mosaic 


of an 


AnctLent Art 


In the Tiffany Studios in New York are now being made hundreds of wonderful panels and lunettes 


for the decoration of the Roman Catholic Cathedral in St. Louis. 


Finished parts of the work are 


being exhibited, while scores of men are working on these beautiful mosaics, fitting into the design 
of the Italian artist, Leonari, tiny bits of Louis C. Tiffany's beautiful iridescent Favrile glass. 


N reviewing the progress of the arts and crafts 

in America today; and in scanning the not 

too lengthy list of the men who stand at the 
head of the various schools in our artistic develop- 
ment nation, the name which inevitably 
heads this list is that of Louis C. Tiffany of New 
York. 

\s has been well said, 
other words the spirit of 
about once in a century. The 
of this country is Mr. Tiffany.” 

In the field of art in America, the dominant 
personality of this man is encountered at every 
turn,—an artist and a scientist of extraordinary 
versatility and of brilliant accomplishment, he is 


as a 


‘A William Morris,—in 
sincerity in art,—occurs 
William Morris 


at once goldsmith, designer, glazier, worker in 
gems and mosaics, photographer, and architect. 
To the exercise of these varied arts and crafts 


Mr. Tiffany brings not only the priceless gift of 
imagination, but the qualities of a sound and 
unerring judgment, great dexterity, and the in- 


tuitive feeling for beauty of the born artist. 
It was under such artists as George Inness, Samuel 
Coleman, and Leon Bailly in Paris, that Mr. 


revealed 
Entomb- 


Tiffany received the training which is 
in his series of notable cartoons of ‘“‘ The 
ment,” “‘ Head of Joseph,” and “* Power.” 

It is, however, as a worker in glass,—the artistic 
possibilities of which especially appealed to him, 

that he is best known, and in many churches, 
public buildings, and private houses throughout 
America are found the beautiful stained-glass 
windows which are designed and made in the 


Tiffany Studios. 
Making a new glass 
In the American school of stained glass which 


was founded in 1876, Mr. Tiffany is the foremost 
figure. He has succeeded in increasing the possibili- 
ties of the art, and he has increased also, to an 
almost unlimited extent, the range of colour and 
shade in glass. 

From the attempts of the American school in 
the revival of this ancient art, Mr. Tiffany culled 
the best which it had produced, and proceeded 
with his individual experiments which resulted 
in the discovery of a process for making a superb 
quality of which was hitherto unknown in 
the centuries of its manufacture. This he has 
called ‘‘ Favrile”’ glass,—the word is an old English 
one and means “hand-made,’’—and it is produced 


glass 
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furnaces of the Tiffany Glass 
Company, and is used only by them. Favrile 
glass is entirely distinct from the commercial 
opalescent glass which is in common use, for it 
possesses a marvellous iridescence which is similar 


exclusively at the 


to the glaze upon Pompeiian and other ancient 
buried glass, and which was produced by the 


earth’s corrosion. 

As magnificent as was the colour in the stained 
glass windows in the cathedrals of the thirteenth 
century, when this art reached its zenith, we find in 
America today, in this modern Favrile glass, not 
only the same glorious colour, but a glass in which 
are limitless possibilities for atmospheric effect, 
and for a heretofore unknown multiplicity of colours, 
and for gradations of those colours. 


The revival of mosaic work 

It is the use of Favrile glass that differentiates 
the Tiffany windows from those produced in the 
English and German schools .of today, and the 
infinite variety of colour in this glass makes un- 
necessary the sketching in of figures and the 
painting of shadows on the windows which is 
done in the schools abroad. The Tiffany medium 
and art are different, original, and distinctive. 

There is another kind of Tiffany which 
is called ‘‘Favrile lustre,” the surface of which is 
treated differently from the window glass, and which 
is moulded into lamp and candle shades, vases, 
bowls, and objects of virtu. Its marvellous lustre, 
its opalescence, iridescence, depth and _brilliancy 
of colour have never been equalled. Possessing 
the gold and silver sheen of Venetian glass, it is, 
however, unlike the latter, being opaque. Objects 
made of this glass seem compounded of sunlight 
and the colours of jewels, they glow and shimmer 
with the fire and the rainbow tints of opals. 

In his experiments in the making of enamels, 
Mr. Tiffany has been extremely successful. He 
has produced many rare and beautiful pieces in 
curious and graceful designs, reproducing the deep 
reds, the sombre greens, and the rich purple of 
fruit and flower. These enamels show glints of 
copper and gold and are fused upon gold and copper 
as a basis. 

\n enormous and important piece of work in 
glass mosaic is at present being done at the Tiffany 
Studios. This is the making of more than five 
hundred panels and lunettes,—each including one 
or more figures,—and the ceiling of the dome to 
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glass 


be placed in the chapels of Our Lady and All 
Saints in the Roman Catholic Cathedral in St. 
Louis. The original drawings for this great work 
of art were made in Rome by Leonari and a number 
of the panels and lunettes are finished, and on 
exhibition at the studios. The original sketches 
in colour hang over the completed mosaics, and 
their exact reproduction in glass is marvellous. 
The architects of the St. Louis Cathedral were 
wise in choosing mosaic for its interiour adorn- 
ment instead of a mural decoration in oil, for it 
is known that mosaic is the one imperishable 
material that a picture can be made of, the one 
material that can resist all but fire. It can stand 
the changes of climate and be uninfluenced in 
colour; it can hand down to man, as the Ravenna 
mosaics and the Sicilian mosaics do one thousand 
years after the artist has perished, his colour scheme 
as he left it,—undiminished in brilliancy,—when 
his picture in oil or his fresco is faded or rotted by 
dampness. 
Wonderful new colour effects 
Mr. Tiffany, in the making of Favrile 
has achieved the delicate colours for glass mosaic 
work demanded by modern taste, so that we have 


glass, 


now a magnificent series of pinks, greys, grey- 
blues, greenish yellow, and yellow. These tones 


were impossible to reproduce in the old mosaics 
where only the primary colours were used. The 
making of mosaics requires much artistic training, 
skill, and practice. In the Tiffany Studios there 
are fifty-six artists who do this work. Most of 
these men are Italians who, familiar from child- 
hood with the masterpieces of mosaic in historic 
cathedrals, portray with exquisite art in tiny bits of 
coloured glass the figures of saints and martyrs. 
The process of making mosaics is a fascinating 
one to observe. Above each workman hangs a 
cartoon in colour of the figure he is copying (this 
is for the colour, only), while upon an easel slightly 
to one side stands a sketch of the same figure 
drawn in crayon upon heavy paper. There is 
no shading in this sketch, merely the outlines of 
face, figure, and drapery. Every inch of the 
surface is blocked off into small square, oblong, 
and pointed spaces showing the shape and posi- 
tion of each piece of glass to be put on. The artist’s 
palette is the pile of rainbow-tinted opalescent 
glass in small pieces, piled by his side, and his 
(Continued on page 68) 

















In the salon of Mr. Herter’s former 
home, now used for the exhibition 





of his beautiful reproductions of 
old tapestries and the original and 
restored furniture made under 

artistic institu- 


MONG the 
tions in America today 


there is none whose begin- 
ning or whose accomplishment is 
at once so interesting and so 
distinguished as those of the Her- 
ter Looms of New York. 

Begun five years ago as an 
artistic experiment by Albert 
Herter, one of our most famous 
painters and mural artists, this 
institution has long since passed the stage of ex- 
periment, and is today recognized throughout the 
country as brilliantly successful. 

What William Morris did for England in his 
revival of the art of tapestry weaving and the crea- 
tion of beautiful textiles, Mr. Herter has done for 
America. 

As the whole revival in English decorative art in 
the eighties had its foundation in the protest of 
a group of artists against the commercial and con- 
ventional conception of art that obtained at that 
period, it is not surprising that we should now find in 
America a like protest against the modern machine- 
made fabrics which are almost universally used in 
decoration. 

Steeped in the lore of the old masterpieces of 
tapestry, the dim and exquisite tones of old textiles, 
and the harmonies of colour seen in the priceless 
rugs of antiquity, Mr. Herter determined to make 
the effort to revive these arts. He made his plans 
for the development in America of an atelier de- 
voted to the designing and weaving of tapestries 
aiter the fashion of Aubusson. In addition to the 
ambition of the artist for the production of beautiful 
things, there was also the patriotic desire to succeed 
in establishing here an ancient art, the modern 
revival of which had failed in Italy, Spain, Germany, 
and, with the exception of the Morris tapestries, 
in England also. 

Like Morris,—that supreme 
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craftsman,—Mr. 





Tapestry 
weaving 


The Revival 
of a 


Royal Craft 


By HELEN V. LIGHTFOOT 


The art with which the old designs are 
reproduced, the fidelity to the exquisitely 
time-softened colouring, give to the tap- 
estries coming from the Herter looms a 
value that is of national importance in 
the development of the artistic sense in 
household adornment, and make the suc- 
cess of Mr. Herter’s work a matter for 
general rejoicing. 
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his direction, are found most in- 
teresting examples of the various 
interior decoration. In 


is a glimpse of the 


arts of 
the circle 
tapesiry workers at their looms. 


Herter applied himself in the be- 
ginning of his experiment to the 
task of personally mastering the 
difficulties and technical details 
of both dyeing and weaving. 
With the success which crowned 
his efforts, the fascination of the 
art grew, and finally led him to 
the determination to bring over 
from France, — from Aubusson 
itself, — workmen skilled in the 
weaving of the finest tapestry. 

From the two who originally came, the number 
has now grown to forty, and these men form a most 
interesting colony, transplanting into new soil the 
art practised by their direct ancestors in Aubusson 
centuries ago. They possess the same skill and the 
artistic traditions which went into the weaving of 
the matchless tapestries of the fourteenth ‘and 
fifteenth centuries. 

Upon these Aubusson looms are woven tapestries 
of patterns originated by the Herter designers as 
well as copies of all schools of tapestry. These are 
made in any size and to harmonize with the interior 
architecture of the house. Upon American looms of 
special design are woven textiles of every descrip- 
tion for hangings and for furniture covering. It is 
a curious fact that the technical process of weaving 
tapestry has remained unchanged since the far- 
off beginnings of the art in the East. 

Save for the unpicturesque costume of the present 
time, the sight of the Herter looms in action might 
be a reproduction of the ancient looms and their 
workers in any one of the great tapestry-weaving 
cities in Europe hundreds of years ago. 

The picture is a novel one to Western eyes, and 
the process is absorbingly interesting to watch. 
The wooden hand-looms are like great musical in- 
struments strung with a thousand strings, and the 
weaver, with his shuttle and his pedal, creates before 
(Continued on page 68) 
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The Carnival eof Venus 


dictated to 
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EDGAR SALTUS 


This humourous observer of modern affairs sees much to amuse and enlighten her in the love 


affairs of this generation—so much more modern than herself. 


And while she decries matri- 


mony and the fever of love she admits that though she has remained a spinster, there are 
times when she thinks that it may be better for a woman to have loved her husband than never 


Y dear father, who was so delightful, would, 
M I know, have fairly gloated over a recent 
decision of your Supreme Court, which 
held that a lunatic can love. 

“Fifi,” I can hear him say 
for me—‘‘there you have a tidbit. To hold that 
a lunatic can love is common sense. Whereas to 
have held that only lunatics do love would have 
been commonplace. Since mythology faded into 
myth, lovers have never really loved unless they 
were crazy about each other. Love itself is lunacy. 
Read what I have said on the subject. Always 
improve your mind. But where ismy harp? This 
decision has inspired me to execute a variation on 
the Carnival of Venus.” 

That air I can also hear, and I can hear too my 
father’s savant embroideries, a fugue here, a piz- 
zicato there, yet both to a leit-motif that love is a 
fever for which matrimony is the cure. 

Then, the harp momentarily abandoned, he 
would have turned to me and said—he was always 
so considerate about everything—* Fifi, your mother 
gave me you anda great deal to put up with. But 
it was ever so. The young bachelor has marriage 
to look forward to, the married man has only the 
grave.” 

For my dear father took all matters, even im- 
portant ones, seriously. I am told that in this re- 
spect I resemble him. But the world is so censor- 
ious!: In spite of which or perhaps precisely on 
that account, I hope I shall not lay myself open to 
rebuke, particularly in this slit skirt, if I seem to 
agree with him in saying that a lifelong devotion 
lasts two years. 

Sometimes it is even less interminable. But in 
any case its duration, while subject to many acci- 
dents, is always in proportion to the virulence of 
the fever by which it was caused. 

Or so at least my dear father used to sing. In his 
serenades to Venus I have heard him chant that it 
is every woman’s object to induce that fever in a 
man and in so doing to incite him to his best man- 
ners and his worst passions. 

Yet why worst? I once questioned my father on 
the subject and he cited Othello. At the time I felt 
properly squelched. But since then it has rather 
seemed to me that Othello’s passions were all right; 
it was his manners that were dreadful. To raise 
the roof and then pull it down is not my idea of good 
form. 


Fifi was his pet name 


The higher education 


Yet apart from man’s moods and manners, my 
father was probably right. To create that fever is 
the object of every woman—or nearly every one. 
Yet when the temperature rises they rarely know 
how to keep it there, which is the reason, perhaps, 
why the majority are either trying to find a husband 
or trying to lose one. 

That may be due to their temperament, or to your 
climate, or to both, but generally I think it is caused 
by their ignorance of what love and matrimony are 
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to have loved at all. 


and of the great difference that exists between them. 

Personally I do not believe in eugenics. More- 
over, as a spinster, it is not a subject that I care to 
discuss. But I do think that your system of edu- 
cation should be revised. Girls here are instructed 
in the largest possible number of subjects of which 
the least possible use can be made. No doubt they 
are designed for their good. But I am unable to 
see what difference it would make if they were de- 
signed for their harm. They never remember one 
of them. What they should be taught is how to 
please. That is their first duty in life. What their 
second is I have yet to discover. 


The art of matrimony 

A girl’s natural vocation is to love, marry, have 
a family and a husband to support it. Or, as a 
lecturer on the Larger Feminism recently announced: 
“The beginning of industry is motherhood.” To 
develop that industry a man has to be fevered, he 
has also to be pleased. But not too often. 

Girls should be taught that. They should be 
taught that the woman who pleases generally, fails 
to please profoundly, and that to please profoundly 
never should she let herself be wholly known. 
Even in her kisses there should be mystery. In 
addition, she should be taught to pile on the agony, 
to add uncertainty to it, and keep the brute per- 
plexed. For of all things, mystery and uncertainty 
disturb the imagination most. Of all things that 
heighten the temperature, imagination is the chief. 
The lady who leaves her husband nothing to bother 
over, has him fed up. Inconstancy is the result. 
He turns to pastures new. But the woman of whom 
a man is never sure, prolongs his fever for the rest 
of his wretched career. He feels that he could cut 
his throat for her. Unless a man feels that way he 
may be said to have no feeling at all. 

Implacable Aphrodite 

There you have matrimony successfully con- 
ducted. Love is different. Love is cruel, selfish, 
despotic. Antiquity pictured Venus as a divinity 
who, in spite of her entrancing appearance, is none 
the less a tyrant, implacable, dominant, master of 
gods and of man. 

That is the reason why I am a spinster. No 
Venus for me, if you please. I could not bear the 
idea of a man running a fence around me, ordering 
me not to look over it, and writing on it, as they do 
on the Prussian barracks: Here nothing is allowed 
and everything forbidden. No, indeed! I should 
have wanted to do that to him. For women have 
the same desires as men without the right to express 
them. And yet, when week-ends are long, I some- 
times think that it is probably better for a woman 
to have loved her husband than never to have loved 
at all. 

I say “probably” for the reason that, as a spin- 
ster, I cannot be sure; not at least as sure as my 
father, who, of course, was not a spinster and who 
on this luminous subject wrote voluminously. 
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The other day, for the first time since his death, I 
opened his own copy of one of his works. In it I 
found a banknote. It was so touching! My poor 
dear father knew that he could not have put it in a 
safer place. It quite affected me. But where was 
I? Oh, yes! This is what he said about it—about 
love I mean, not about the cache. 

Love is the Great Mother planning the creation 
of another being and the precise instant in which 
that being’s future existence becomes possiple, is 
the very moment when two young people begin to 
fancy each other. The seriousness with which they 
consider one another is due to their unconscious med- 
itation concerning the child which they may create. 
For in its essence, love is always and everywhere the 
same—a reverie on the next generation. 

To induce the meditation, Nature fevers the in- 
dividual with an insane idea of happiness, and with 
the illusion that union with some one person will 
procure it. Yet when her object is achieved, dis- 
enchantment ensues. The illusion that gulled you 
has vanished. 

But, meanwhile, such may be the potency of it, 
such too its witchery and enthralment that, if need 
be, all the barriers of the world are burned away. 
Once Venus has her prey by the throat, laws, ob- 
stacles, conventions exist no longer. Precepts and 
homilies are as incense poured on flames. There is 
only madness—until the great alienist Time ap- 
pears, until the insanity abates, until the fever 
passes and the individual re-becomes normal. 

In that condition a philosopher may remain, but 
not the ordinary mortal. Fever returns to the flesh 
as the leaf returns to the tree. Thereat the Carni- 
val begins da capo. Your conscience may rebel. 
But what are your interests to Nature’s? Hers 
alone are supreme. She snuffs yours out like a 
candle. 

Most Germans do not write very clearly. I think 
my father did. I do not know of any German who 
wrote better except Heine and he was French. But 
Muhammad also knew how to express himself. So 
too did Confucius. Both went straight to the point. 

Confucius said that an ordinary woman has the 
mind of a hen and that an extraordinary woman 
has the mind of twohens. Anybody can understand 
that. 


Muhammad's ladylike views 


Muhammad said that disobedient women should 
be whipped. That too is perfectly plain. As 
one may see, they were both ladies’ men. Con- 
fucius said also that a gentleman’s home should be 
well supplied with females. Muhammad added that 
a gentleman could not have enough of them either 
at home or hereafter. In the latter resort he prom- 
ised the faithful a fresh houri every day. I do not 
quite know what a houri is, but whatever the deli- 
catessen may be, a fresh one every day seems ex- 
cessive. Yet no doubt the faithful could diet if 
they liked. 

(Continued on page 70) 





Hopeland House 


at 


Staatsburgh, New York 


Distinguished simplicity is to 
mark the wedding festivities of 
these two young people who have 
been so constantly in the public eye 
since their engagement was an- 
nounced last November. The cer- 
emony will be performed in St. 
Margaret’s Episcopal Church, where 
the bride’s parents were married 
twenty-two years ago. Only two 
hundred and fifty invitations for the 
ceremony have been sent out, as 
the quaint little edifice holds only 
that number. The reception, how- 
ever, will be very large, a special 
train going up from New York. 
Miss Alice Huntington is to be her 
sister’s maid of honour and only 
attendant. Herman Oelrichs, a 
lifelong friend of Mr. Astor, is to 
be best man. The bride, very 
sensibly, refused to tire herself 
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A.-MISS HUNTINGTON 

B.—_THE LIVING ROOM 

C.—THE ENTRANCE HALL 
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The 


home 


of Miss Helen 


Dinsmore Huntington, whose 
marriage to Mr. Vincent Astor 
takes place on April thirtieth. 
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with the preparation of an elabo- 
rate trousseau. Her wedding 
gown of lustrous white satin and 
priceless lace, much of it heir- 
looms, is one of the most beautiful 
bridal costumes which New York 
will see this season. Her going 
away gown and all the others in 
her trousseau are unusually simple, 
as her honeymoon will be spent 
motoring in England and France 
and, later, cruising on the Noma, 
the superb yacht which has been 
done over by Mr. Astor for this 
interesting occasion. After all the 
details of trousseau and ceremony 
were completed, Miss Huntington 
slipped away to her father’s shoot- 
ing box in North Carolina, for a 
few weeks’ rest, and she is perhaps 
one of the feast fatigued of the 
spring brides. 








The 


EGARDED as a scandal, 
R and with the exception 
of two or three people 
who knew it to be but a belated 
experiment in living, it was re- 
garded by the entire world as 
nothing else; it remained for- 
ever a mysterious and baffling 
affair. Cecilia Blake, young 
and very beautiful in a still 
and intense way, had suddenly 
left her husband one morning 
after ten years, and walked off 
with a person of unimporti ince 
(socially speaking) of whom 
little was known beyond his 
bare name. Half an hour after 
he learned of her departure, 
Blake, through his secretary, 
called in the reporters and gave 
the news to the public. 
The storm broke at a dull 
season when there were no 
wars or elections or prize-fights 


to obscure its magnitude, and 
for the space of three week- 
end days it held the front page 
of the ge se in flag- 
rant black letters a foot high. 
Cecilia was crucified in the 
pulpit, thundered at by a solid 


and united press, denounced in 
a thousand homes. It was, her 
kind friends said, a good thing 
under the circumstances that 
there were no children. They 
many other things so 
vicious and ugly, that it seemed 
a pity Cecilia could not hear 
some of them! 

\ piquant 
affair had been 
in her own set —that of the 
younger matrons — was known 
person of ingrained re- 
spectability, conscientious, 
a little old-fashioned and 


said 


feature of the 
that Cecilia, 


as a 


even 
prim. She didn’t flirt with her 
friends’ husbands, or gamble 


and cheat at bridge, or spend 


mad sums on gowns. She was, 
in short, considered hope lessly 
dull and goody -goody. And 


now see what she had done! 

\ second and even deeper 
element of mystery had been 
that after three days of open 
scandal and notoriety, when 
excitement was at its highest pitch, the affair was 
suddenly, startingly—throttled. Not another line, 
not another word, appeared in any of the big 
metropolitan dailies. Cecilia’s pretty little irides- 
cent bubble of romance, or of wickedness, or of 
whatever one chooses to call it, seemed to have 
been pricked, full blown, by an invisible pin held by 
an invisible hand. It had appeared suddenly in the 
social atmosphere, and then as suddenly vanished, 


ceased, crashed soundlessly into thin blue air. So 
far as the silence of the press was concerned, some- 
body, of course, was working the oracle—somebody 


with plenty of money and influence in his pocket. 
What was the truth behind that blank wall of secrecy? 
Why had the soft and decorous Cecilia suddenly run 
off? What did it all mean? Where was she now? 
Nobody who would tell, knew. The only news, even 
remotely bearing on the case, was an item, appear- 
ing the same week in the social notes, to the effect 
that one of Cecilia’s aunts, an elderly spinster, had 
been taken ill and removed to her home in the coun- 
try. Of this meager tidbit, the public had to make 
what it could—which was simply nothing at all. 
And yet, as Mrs. L’Estrange knew, that little casual 
item was the last violent turn of the screw. 

In discussing it later with the hordes of mutual 
friends who invaded her pretty chintz-hung draw- 
ing-room to cast a cordial stone at Cecilia, Mrs. 
L’Estrange contented herself by saying that, for her 
part, she was not at all surprised by Cecilia, who, 
beneath her goodness and conscientiousness, was, 
nevertheless, in her own deep way, a rather desper- 
ate woman. 

‘W hy,” she declared, to one of her visitors who 
had lingered for a final shot at the topic, “‘ Cecilia is 
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Fremling called Cecelia’s marriage a subterfuge—a weak hiding from the big issue of life. 
years later, when she thought herself strong enough to ° 
realized the force of heredity 


ELIZABETH FRAZER 


‘face the music, 


Lejaren A. Hiller 


Photographic illustrations by 





‘*He said the picture was one of his mistakes.’’ the 


capable of anything—anything! She’s a terrible 
person. She pays her moral bills. Even when 
they’re outlawed by time, and she’s grown into a 
different woman, she tries to pay them. Who 
among us does that? Belden Blake,” she concluded, 
“has never once glimpsed her real character!” 
“How she came ever to glimpse him!”’ exclaimed 
the visitor, grimacing drolly. ‘‘ Whatever induced 
her to marry that man Blake in the first place?” 
she demanded with the candour that obtains among 
women alter the third cup of tea. 
Cecilia—the mystery 
He isn’t a man—he’s a monk, a mummy, 
And poor Cecilia, whatever her faults, 
She thrilled with it like the 
spring. She shouted it aloud. That soft scarlet 
mouth of hers! One wonders—” She looked 
thoughtfully into her teacup and presently broke 
forth afresh. ‘“‘One wonders all sorts of things. 
Why did she marry Belden? It was a travesty on 
the face of it—a cheating of life! Why, having done 
it, did she continue? And why, having continued 
so long, did - suddenly leave off? And why, 
above all, did she leave off with such trailing clouds 
of scandal? To walk publicly out of her house with 
that perfectly unknown man, and down the Avenue 
at the most crowded shopping-hour of the morning, 
bowing right and left to scores of her friends—hav- 
ing left behind her that single line of explanation to 
Blake which he gave out to the press: that she was 
happy in the knowledge she was not hurting him 
1 what she was about to do! The clean coolness of 
t all! When one thinks of the gentle Cecilia sever- 
ing her pretty head at one neat blow! And on top 
28 


“Man! 
a troglodyte! 
was amazingly alive. 


Subterfuge 


Ten 


” neither she nor Strickland 
the strength of the traditions that would influence her final decision. 


of it all this wretched incom- 
municado of silence. One 
doesn’t even know where they 
went —or if they went, in- 
deed!” 

The visitor paused, stretched 
a pair of slim silken ankles to 
the fire and then focused a 
bright resolute gaze on her 


hostess. 
“Why did she do it?” she de- 
manded again. “Tell me. 


What does “it all mean — this 
silence? Dear Mrs. L’Estrange, 
I shall perish unless I know! 
Was it because she could not 
bear living in a coffin a minute 
longer, hearing the birds sing 
and smelling the sweet grass 
overhead — and suddenly 
sprang out?” 


Mrs. L’Estrange smiled in- 
scrutably. ‘‘What do you 
think? You knew her.” 


“T don’t think that. It’s 
enough to account for most 
people—but not enough to ac- 
count for Cecilia. You know 
I visited them several years 
ago at their place in the coun- 
try, where Belden had retired 
to nurse his imaginary ills. He 
was “s ing at the time a cure d’ 
air. I discovered then that he 
was a stupid hypochondriac, 
forever maundering on about 
his wretched carcass. The en- 
tire household was like a hos- 
pital, with a physician, attend- 
ant nurse, diet charts, and 
regulated hours —a whole ap- 
panage of service as elaborate 
as on an ocean liner. Cecilia, 
save for one morning hour, 
was banished from his pres- 
ence. She had, he complained 
to me, too much free electricity 
in her system. Cecilia bore 
the situation very well. 

“Her aunts, two stiff, proper 
old spinsters with long, fixed 
bony faces like the faces of 
ancient cabhorses, used to visit 
her month about. Doubtless, 
they had manoeuvered her into 
marriage with Blake. 

They looked that sort, sticklers 

for codified form and the family 
tree, conventional to the backbone. And Blake’s 
family, you know, goes back to the Conquest. 
Cecilia reminded me those days of a beautiful slim 
yacht, all fresh and alive and built for sea-going 
action, whose owner has hauled her up in dry dock 
and then forgotten her very existence.” 

“But there, surely,” smiled Mrs. L’Estrange, 
“vou have the explanation—she found herself a 
new captain. That’s simple.” 

“Tt’s too simple,” sighed the visitor. “It’s too 
easy. And easy, slack modes of conduct would 
never attract Cecilia. No,” she rose and drew up 
her furs, “‘whatever it is, it’s not what the world 
imagines. There’s a hidden link somewhere, a 
tragedy, if you ask me, with those precious old aunts 
at the bottom of it! I suppose,’’ she added with a 
keen side glance at her hostess, “‘that we shall never 
know the truth.” 

The fine shadow of a smile rested on Mrs. 
trange’s downcast white lids. 

“I suppose,”’ she echoed softly, 
while, “‘that we never shall.” 


L’Es- 


knowing all the 


A beginning of knowledge had come to Mrs. 
L’Estrange a certain wet and windy afternoon of 
the day previous to the runaway event, when as she 
sat before the fire, the telephone r ang to announce 
Cecilia Blake. A few minutes later, she rose, smil- 
ing, to embrace her visitor. 

““Why, my dear,” she cried, “‘ you are drenched— 
and lovely!” She stood off, wondering, to survey 
the flushed and radiant face opposite. ‘You look 
as if you had drunk of the elixir of youth—or as if 
some seedy old relative had died and left you a mil- 
lion dollars. Don’t tell me,” she added, bantering, 











‘“*Strickland translated the French and they rocked with laughter like two kids.’’ 


“that it’s only the storm which has put all that 
warmth into your eyes!” 

Cecilia laughed in some confusion. “I’m bat- 
tered and blown to pieces,” she said, putting up 
slim hands to mend her loosened dark hair. “ But 
I came for a particular reason. I—TI came to con- 
fide in you.” 

““Oh—delightful! But tea first. Confessions 
afterward. You must be soaked clear through.” 

Cecilia submitted passively to be led to a big, 
deep sofa before the fire, to be ensconced like a child 
among the cushions, and to have her moist things 
removed. Mrs. L’Estrange knelt, unbuttoned the 
small, muddy boots, and rang for tea and slippers. 
Cecilia leaned back luxuriously. Her cheeks were 
still a brilliant rose where the rain had lashed them, 
and there were pearl drops in her hair. She had 
turned up her wet skirt across her knees, and 
lay staring dreamily through slanted lids into the 
fire. She seemed changed out of her usual manner, 
Mrs. L’Estrange reflected, more tender and soft, 
and as vivid as an armful of roses. 


With courage revived 


“Do you know,” she said aloud, “that at this 
minute you look exactly like the portrait Emile 
Fremling did of you ten years ago when you were 
nineteen, the year before your marriage. I never 
thought it a good likeness before. I see it plainly 
now. 

Cecilia sat up suddenly. ‘“‘Mr. Fremling,” she 
said unsteadily, “‘considered it good at the time. 
Later, he—we were not friends. I failed in some- 
thing and he hated me; he wanted to paint the 
picture out. He said it was one of his mistakes.” 

‘“*Nonsense! He got you, the very living spirit 
of you as I see you this minute. It was no mistake 
at all.” She glanced at the clock with an air of 
recollection. ‘‘He’s coming here this afternoon. 
I'll tax him with it.” 

“He is coming—here—soon?” With head lifted, 
her hands pressed against the soft disturbance of 
her bosom, Cecilia seemed to ponder this new turn, 
decided all in a moment, and bent to collect her 
things. ‘‘I must be going,”’ she murmured. ‘There 
is some packing to finish, and letters—” She began 
hurriedly fastening her wet boots. 

“But your errand, my dear!” cried Mrs. L’Es- 
trange. “You came to tell me something!” 

Cecilia rose and took her friend’s hands in her 
own. 

“For a while,” she began simply, ‘I felt I must 
tell some one—explain things. And you seemed so 
warm and friendly and free that I wished you to 
know the truth. No one in all the world will under- 
stand why I have done it. Why, for me, it is the 
only—believe me, ah do, do believe me!—it is the 
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only thing left to do! For years I had thought that 
all was over, behind me. I had made my bed and I 
was willing to lie on it—to remain in prison forever. 
That, indeed, would have been easy. But it never 
seemed big enough, right enough, to cancel what I 
had done. If Belden had cared for me! But he 
didn’t—and I wanted to make up somehow, pay 
back for what I had done. You see, I had broken 
faith, broken everything.” She stopped, her eyes 
crystal bright and shimmering with tears. ‘Con- 
ceive a girl, young, crude, intensely ignorant—for 
I was told nothing, absolutely nothing !—confronted 
suddenly and terribly by Life—Life as a frightful 
enemy, with a violent fist upraised to strike her 
down! For that was what I was told; that I was 
disgraced forever. Well, I was frightened; I turned 
coward and bolted. Pressure was brought to 
bear—— 

“When later, I sent Emile the announcement of 
my marriage to Belden, he returned it, written 
across the face: 

““*This is a subterfuge. 
serters.’ 

““A deserter! Yes, I was that, though it didn’t 
come to me all at once. For vears I went on, serv- 
ing my term, thinking things out, no good toa single 
soul. For Belden didn’t need me. He—he dislikes 
me. And then came this second chance, wonder- 
fully, to go back, to begin afresh. And so,” she 
bent impulsively and kissed the older woman, “I 
am going to face the music!” 


You are one of life’s de- 





“You mean—” Mrs. L’Estrange stared. “Ah,” 
she cried, glimpsing light, ‘“‘you are in love—with 


Emile?” 

“No, no, no! Not with him!” Cecilia had a 
tender little head-shake. ‘“‘Though he has. been 
perfect. But he will tell you about it when he 
comes. Say that lasked himtodoso. For he knows 
everything, from the very beginning, and has for- 
given me at last.” She pressed Mrs. L’Estrange in 
her arms with sudden pale intensity, brushed her 
cheek with another kiss, dropped a soft, “Don’t 
think too unkindly of me—please!” into her ear, 
and abruptly left the room. 


Enter the historian 


For some minutes after her departure Mrs. 
L’Estrange remained staring blankly at the door 
through which the graceful figure had vanished; 
then she sank weakly into a chair. While she was 
still wondering what it had all been about, the tele- 
phone bell rang and Emile Fremling announced that 
he would not be able to see her that day. Then he 
asked for Cecilia. 

“‘She’s come and gone,” said Mrs. L’Estrange. 

“Well,” he cried gaily, ‘ what do you think of it? 
Asurprise-party,eh? What? Hasn’t she told you?” 
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“Nothing definite. She talked, of course, and I 
glimpsed something dimly, like a body floating 
under water—some point of honour, a past to be 
redeemed. What is it? What does she intend to 
do? Something wild, I take it.” 

“Have I Cecilia’s permission to tell?” The dis- 
tant voice sounded sober. And upon her laughing 
reassurance, he promised to drop around to her 
apartment late the following afternoon. It was not, 
however, until the close of the third day, while the 
storm of scandal broke and raged and then was 
abruptly quenched, that Emile Fremling, his soft 
green hat tucked under his arm, and with a certain 
trim, smiling jauntiness all his own, walked unan- 
nounced into Mrs. L’Estrange’s drawing-room, and 
called out at once: : 

“Well, what do you think of it—now?” 

“Cecilia?” Mrs. L’Estrange looked up at him 
affectionately. He was under middle height but 
strongly built, heavy through the shoulders, with 
close-growing, fair, wavy hair, a stubborn chin, and 
very gay blue eyes. He was her late husband’s 
cousin. 

““What has she done,” she asked, “‘or what have 
they done to her? I don’t like this silence. Has 
she really run off from Belden? Or have they 
stopped the flight? Tell me about it from the be- 


’ 


ginning.” 
Ten years before 


The room was darkening. She rose, lighted the 
candles on the high mantel-shelf and returned to 
her place. Fremling lighted a cigarette at one of the 
yellow, heart-shaped flames, and remained lounging 
easily against the mantel. He seemed loath to be- 
gin, and looked hollow-eyed and worn. 

“Well,” he began, at last. “It’s one of those very 
human affairs that one stubs one’s toe against every 
other day in real life, but that most people refuse to 
acknowledge. They won’t touch it with a ten-foot 
pole. They turn their faces away, and deny its very 


existence. Such things don’t happen in the best 
families. Therefore, after they do happen, they 


don’t happen, because you see—there ain’t no such 
thing. 

“There should have been a scandal years ago, a 
hearty, notorious affair, with everybody’s feelings 
outraged. Then the air would have been purged, 
the culprits forgiven in due course, and everybody 
been happy. But instead of that, as you know, 
there was never the faintest breath of gossip 
about Cecilia. Those two old aunis handled the 
case well— just as they handled it again this last 
week.” 

He began stalking restively about the dusky room, 
his hands behind him. 

(Continued on page 86) 











Paul THOMPSON 


The Countess of Warwick taking the daily exercise which she considers so important. 


The Advisability of **Taking Care’”’ 


By 


THE 


COUNTESS 


OF WARWICK 


The Countess of Warwick, who has preserved to middle age a marvelous freshness, who has 
increased by commonsense means the share of beauty with which nature endowed her, tells other 


women how she has done it. 


E all desire to be beautiful, let us be quite 

honest about it; and if we learn from our 

mirror that beauty is not among the 
gifts life has offered us, we shall naturally do our 
best to retain and to enhance such good looks as 
may be ours. This looks a little strange in cold 
print, but then Truth always does startle people 
that is why she lives at the bottom of a well 
where her existence is not likely to offend. 

As a social asset beauty ranks very high; in no 
small measure the beautiful woman takes precedence 
over her less fortunate sisters whatever their degree 
of rank or fortune. The beautiful woman knows 
a number, of joys that are hers alone and she is 
or should be a distinguished and admired figure in 
her circle. Two dangers face her, she must grow 
old and she may grow careless. The first is really 
the lesser evil, for a woman may grow old in beauty 
as in years, but carelessness will rob her of her 
beauty quite regardless of time. 

Charm of manner and personality are large 
factors in the making of social success; if these 
qualities are not inherent they can be acquired, 
but their effect will be doubled by beauty of face 
and form. 

Naturally enough the beauty standard is vari- 
able. We look at the whole question with western 
eyes and judge it from western standards. Regular 
and attractive features may go far but they do not 
go far enough, and, on the other hand, many a 
plain woman is lifted into the ranks of beauty by 
the texture or colouring of her skin, the beauty of 
her hair, the whiteness of her teeth. Nor must 
the charm of voice be forgotten; it is, as King Lear 
says, “‘An excellent thing in women.” 


A flower which needs care 


Beauty needs cultivation or it is a flower of brief 
growth and I always advise girls, whose social life 
is beginning, to ‘‘take care.” I find so often that in 
the careless pride of youth they believe thcir gift 
is eternal, and so they are a little impatient of 
advice. One must not look for old heads on young 
shoulders, but one of the many things every woman 
should know is that her beauty may be squandered 
in a few seasons or may be made to serve a life- 
time. Beauty will not look after itself; in our 
social life it meets countless enemies and must be 
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guarded carefully against them. I have seen many 
a charming face and figure literally murdered by 
carelessness between the ages of twenty and thirty, 
and have watched a long course of desperate efforts 
to recall it to life. A little tending, a little nourish- 
ment and that beauty would have lived and thrived, 
but neglect kills, and regrets cannot bring the dead 
to life. Underneath the whole question lies the 
problem of self-denial or self-control, call it what 
you will. You can eat the cake of life greedily and 
it will not last; you can nibble at it and be nourished 
and sustained as long as you wish. But if you lose 
self-control you lose beauty. Our modern life entails 
late hours, too much excitement, too much dining 
and wining, and the breathing of much foul air — 
these things should be avoided. Now happily, the 
motor-car has brought the country week-end into 
favour even in the season when town is full. 

Whenever I have a day to spare, it is spent in 
the garden. Every morning has its time allotted 
to physical exercises. If our bodies are to thrive 
they must be tended. I will not grudge myself 
the attention my gardener would give to a plant 
he was raising for my pleasure. 

There are few women who cannot devote half an 
hour a day to physical culture if they will make up 
their minds to it. It is the first step that hurts. 
After a little while the time is no longer grudged 
and the period set aside for exercise and for the intelli- 
gent care of face and hands and teeth is welcomed. 
My women friends often ask me how I have con- 
trived to keep well and fresh in spite of a most 
strenuous life and more worries than fall to most 
people, and when [ tell them it is simply a question 
of ‘“‘taking care” they are not always convinced. 
They cannot conceive that it is possible to feel 
young, to enjoy robust health, to own a clear com- 
plexion and abundant hair and yet to be a grand- 
mother; if they had followed my recipe most of 
them would be able to claim the same results. 
There is no magic in it; it is only commonsense. 

I am not going to set forth any recipes or specific 
advice. But I want to point out that a quarter of an 
hour well used every day may preserve natural beauty 
for many years. Two hours a week, one hundred 
in a year, granting the eight hour day in which, 
of course, I am a strong believer, you may put. it 
down in the aggregate at two weeks out of the 
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She gives practical rules for making and keeping oneself beautiful 


fifty-two that each year brings in. There is plenty 
of time here left to work and toplay. We insure our 
homes, our treasures, our lives; why should we not 
insure our looks, when the premium is so small 
and the benefit so large? 

Health and beauty hand in hand 

While I say never neglect your health, I would 
add ‘‘never worry about your looks.” Do what is 
right, treat yourself properly and then leave your 
appearance to look after itself. When you have 
done your duty to your body forget it. To be con- 
tinually concerned with appearance is to become 
self-conscious, perhaps vain, certainly uninteresting. 
Do not worry. To fret or to worry is to lay the 
axe to the roots of health and when health goes, 
beauty follows. At the same time the conscious- 
ness of being in good health and properly dressed 
has a physical effect upon a woman’s beauty; it 
gives it the best setting. The interplay of mind and 
body is striking. For the care of the skin there is 
nothing like a regulated diet. This and a little regular 
exercise will make the skin soft and clear and spotless. 
Regulated diet and exercise keep the body vigourous, 
the eye clear, the brain active. The Greeks knew 
how health and beauty walk hand in hand; we are 
recovering the knowledge and using it. 

Above all, I say to you, do not be afraid of mid- 
dle-age; do not believe that with its advent you 
must lay all charm aside. This is far from being the 
case. For the woman who has conserved the gifts 
that were hers, who has not treated them as a spend- 
thrift treats his fortune, middle-age has few terrors. 
In fact it is a period of signal triumph for the wise 
woman, for her charm will have mellowed; it will be 
riper and richer and it will have fewer rivals among 
her contemporaries. It is not in youth that one 
gets the full reward of care; it is rather when the 
careless people have flung their charm and beauty 
aside like a worn-out garment and are making des- 
perate and often unavailing efforts to recover from 
art what they have deliberately forfeited to Nature. 
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On this table the Treaty 
of Ghent was signed. 





BASRA SOLE OS 


The circular vestibule and 
graceful Colonial stairway. 


Octagon House, quaint and 
picturesque in its Colonial sim- 
plicity, makes its appeal to the 
American people, not only as a 
rare architectural relic of days 
gone by, but as the one-time 
abode of lovely Dolly Madison, 
who was, all historians agree, a 
most winsome character. 

It was to Octagon House that 
the President and Mrs. Madison 
went after the evacuation of 
Washington by the British. The 
Treaty of Ghent, which put an 
end to the second conflict with 
Great Britain, was ratified and 
signed in the circular study, 
Dolly being present. Here, also, 
the series of social events which 
made the “Peace Winter” stand 
out as the most memorable in the 
annals of Washington society 
was inaugurated by this incom- 
parable hostess. 

She stands in history, not only 
as her husband’s able social and 
political ally, but as his staunch 
supporter on the field of battle, 
and her pluck was unques- 
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Where Dolly Madison Lived 
By HARRIET S&S. GILLESPIE 
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In the circle at left, portrait 
of “Queen Dolly” 


The beautiful drawing 
room of Octagon House. 


tioned. She refused to leave the 
White House when the British 
neared the capital until she had 
seen Washington’s portrait by 
Peale and important government 
papers placed in a safe place. 

Most interesting, from the per- 
sonal side, of all the rooms in 
Octagon House, is the drawing- 
room. It was here the reception 
in honour of the signing of the 
Treaty was held and here Dolly 
and her husband received the 
Commissioners, and all that nota- 
ble throng of statesmen, diplo- 
mats and jurists. 

It was on this occasion that the 
sobriquet “Queen Dolly” was be- 
stowed by Charles Bagot, the 
newly arrived British Minister. 
On entering he stood for a 
moment gazing upon the charm- 
ing picture of Mistress Dolly 
dispensing her sovereign favours, 
then turning to friends at his 
side, he voiced the general ver- 
dict by admiringly declaring, 
“Mrs. Madison is every inch a 
Queen.” 
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Model 


By PRINCE PAUL 


Photographed especially fo Harper's Bazar and copyrighted by J. R. Reid. 
Prince Troubetzkoy in his studio at work with Lady Constance Stewart-Richardson as a model. 


as an 


Inspiration 


TROUBETZKOY 


Tocatch a princein his working overalls, with the famous Lady Constance Stewart-Richardson, in her classically simple 


dancing costume, as his model, is an unusual achievement. 
which have made him famous, are portraits of many well-known Americans. 
is no anarchist in art, though he asserts an intelligent independence. 


Among Prince Troubetzkoy’s studies in marble and bronze 
It is well said that Prince Troubetzkoy 
Without offending the laws of anatomy, he 


shows a mind singularly free from those traditions that hamper so many of his confréres, who render form not as 
form impresses them, but as other artists have rendered it. 


PT ANHE ideal in art is to express the joy one feels 
[ in nature. Every true artist endeavours 
to interpret the spirit of life, whereas the 
copyist, in the hope of attracting attention, feeds 
upon the ideas of others and seeks to imitate their 
individual methods of expression. 

Too many sculptors copy superficialities and 
delude themselves into thinking that they are 
interpreting the soul of nature. I prefer to rely 
upon my own impressions, rather than to travel 
the-beaten path of tradition or to allow the fad of 
the moment to divert me from my original con- 
ception or to influence my work. 

Of all men Tolstoy compels my highest admira- 
tion. When I first was introduced to him I had 
not read his books, but from that moment we be- 
came fast friends. I visited him many times and 
when I was not working on my portraits of him 
we often took long horseback rides together. We 
used to discuss social problems and these talks are 
among my pleasantest memories. He once said to 
me: ‘People would be original if they did not 
read; their ideas and opinions would then not be 
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influenced.” And I agree with him. The working 
sculptor is generally one who, having no gift 
of originality, is content to follow the lines of the 
antique. I was thirty years of age before I ever 
studied the classic statues. 

I do not want to give the impression that I 
am without reverence or respect for the great 
works of the masters of the past, that have stood 
the test of time. It is only when these are clumsily 
copied that I protest. 

I dislike being referred to exclusively as a sculp- 
tor; I like to be considered an interpreter of life and 
express myself also in painting and etching. It 
is intolerable to be fettered by conditions. In my 
work I try to produce, according to my ability, 
what I feel, and I never permit myself to think of 
what any one else has done or is doing. Nature 
alone is my inspiration and in nature I find the 
beauty which I try to express. Material objects 
do not interest me nearly so much as the life which 
animates them. 

I try to portray the spiritual, the abstract,—the 
body animated by the spirit within, not the external 
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features alone. Lady Constance Stewart-Richard- 
son, for example, whose statue I have just com- 
pleted, has great charm of personality. It is rare 
that such exuberant vitality is combined with such 
perfect lines and grace of movement. 

The artist gets much pleasure as well as inspira- 
tion from his sitter. Mr. Charles MacDonald, 
although his statue caused me so much trouble 
that I destroyed the first attempt, was one of the 
most patient models I ever had and a most interest- 
ing subject. 

Recently I completed a group of Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt and her daughter in six days, and that 
week is a very pleasant memory. My portrait in 
marble of Mrs. Harold McCormick is, I think, one 
of my best; she is a delightful woman, and was 
most gracious in her appreciation of my work. 

Iam exceedingly fond of Americans. And I really 
think they know more about art in general than 
do the people of other nations. This I do not say 
because my mother was an American, though 
possibly in other things her staunch and noble 
character has influenced my judgment. 
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Louis XVth piano with Vernis 
Martin treatment of case and lid dec- 
oration, after Boucher, by Simonet. 


: , . SOK oR. Louis XVth piano (in centre of 
Louis XVIth piano designed to harmonize with _ , : JE 3 Lo SEO , page) designed by John H. Hutoff 
a room of the same period. The ornate style of the ae Sue eel She aac Reet eee . ‘ and decorated by Louis Schaettle with 
case makes this piano charming in surroundings in . 2 a landscape and figures of the period. 
which the stereotyped plain case would be a star- 
tling incongruity. 
Louis XVIth piano in a drawing 
acon "SB 2 room of similar decoration, which 
The White House piano, placed in the East Room B ’ J v : Ne a ~< : 4 forcibly demonstrates the necessity 
as a gift to the nation by the makers. The entire ae oe oe, i. . : for a piano designed in conformity 
instrument is inlaid in gold and in form and deco- . si r a —— ; ? with the room in which it is placed. 
ration is distinctly American. The case was de- , % , 
signed by Joseph M. Hunt and Richard H. Hunt 
and the decorations were executed by Thomas W. 
Dewing. The subject painting on the under side of 
the lid is entitled “America Receiving the Nine 
Muses.” 




















decorated piano has gradually become a most important feature of the 

furnishings, while the ebonized and even the mahogany one has been 
relegated to practical usage. 

Notwithstanding the added cost of the more ornamental case, it is in 
demand because of the personal element which often supplies motifs for 
its decoration. 
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The affairs of Amber Doane, Mary Moreland and Basil Romney are becoming more and more entangled, 
while, in this instalment of this absorbing story, the matrimonial complications of the Maughms take on 


THE STORY 

Thomas Maughm, after a quarrel with his wife, 
persuade s his sec retary, Mary Moreland, to leave the 
city with him. He gives her a thousand dollars. 
Called to the deathbed of a friend, Maughm hurries to 
Boston, leaving Miss Moreland with instructions to 
follow him. Next day Mrs. Maughm sends for the 
‘secretary and convinces her that if Maughm leaves her 
she, his wife, will be broken-hearted. Miss Moreland 
goes to Boston but she refuses to stay, telling Maughm 
to go back to his wife. Inthe station she meets Amber 
Doane, an acquaintance. Returning to New York on 
a night train, she goes to the office and leaves a note for 
Maughm, telling him that she cannot keep the money or 
remain in his employ. At home she hears that Amber 
Doane has been deserted by a French teacher with whom 
she had eloped. Maughm returns to find his wife has 
discovered that he gave the money to Miss Moreland, 
and is bitterly jealous. Heleaveshome. Mary goes to 
town to answer an advertisement for a secretary for an 
English man of letters. At the St. Regis she is told that 
the Englishman, Basil Romney, is ill and another ap- 
pointment is made for her. She hears that Amber 
Doane has come home. On Sunday she passes Amber 
on the street without speaking, but the church service 
softens her mood and the next day she stops to see Am- 
ber, who tells her the story of her unfortunate love af- 
fair. On reaching home Mary finds that her mother 
has been on an extravagant shopping tour. In an- 
swer to her daughter's criticisms, she explains defiantly 
that she has opened accounts, giving Mr. Maughm as 
a reference. Then Mary tells her that she has left Mr. 
Maughm’s employ. 

Mrs. Maughm takes into her confidence her friend 
Mrs. Torrance, who has just come from abroad; on 
her advice she sends for Maughm and attempts a recon- 
ciliation. He is persuaded to meet them at the St. 
Regis Hotel. There he by chance encounters Mary 
Moreland, who is waiting to see Romney about the sec- 
retaryship. She asks him whether he has given money 
to her mother. Mrs. Maughm sees them and leaves ir 
jealous anger. 
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an entirely new twist 


Mary takes a position as Romney’s secretary. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to be reconciled to her 
husband Mrs. Maughm goes to Newport. Mary 
Moreland is called to the Doanes’ home to help out an 
awkward situation when Amber’s father returns from 
a business trip. In spite of Mary’s protest, he turns 
Amber out of the house when he hears of her elopement 
with the French teacher. 

Mary finds that Mrs. Maughm is having her fol- 
lowed by detectives and she goes to Maughm’s office, 
chaperoned by her mother, to complain to him. As she 
leaves his room, her mother, sitting in the outer office, 
hears him call her “‘ Mary” in an unmistakable tone. 
pi HAT shall I do, Mary?” 

Amber Doane had asked Mary this 
question a hundred times. 
They were sitting under an engraving of the 
Divine Shepherd in the reception room of the 
hospital. 

‘“*What shall I do?” 

Mary did not answer. She was puzzled. 

‘“‘Why did you decide to stand by me, Mary?” 

“Stand by you, Amber?” 

“Ves, why didn’t you let me go away, that night 
at the house?” Then without waiting for Mary’s 
reply, Amber continued: “Last night a girl was 
brought in who had tried to kill herself. She caught 
sight of me and wouldn’t let me go; there are the 
marks of her fingers on my arm where she clutched 
me.” She looked at Mary intently. ‘“‘ Another one, 
Mary,” she said, ‘‘another one.” 

They were both silent a moment. 
went on. 

“What shall I do? 

“About the poor girl? 
futility crept over Mary. 

Amber shook her head. 
she said. 

“That is a big order, Amber.” 

“Well, when you come right up against it, it has 
to be filled, doesn’t it?”’ 


Then Amber 


” 


You haven’t told me yet. 
” A vague feeling of 


“About everything,” 
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“Why, yes,” replied Mary, “I suppose it does. 
Aren’t you filling it all right, Amber?” 

Mary was looking at the girl keenly although with 
an expression of sympathy. Amber evidently 
wanted encouragement to a greater confidence. 

“‘No,” said she, shaking her pretty head and the 
little dark curls under her white cap. She was look- 
ing at the picture on the wall. Her eyes were more 
lustrous than usual, Mary noted. 

“‘How do you size up life?’’ Amber queried. 

“T don’t size it up,”’ said Mary serenely. ‘“‘I just 
go on from day to day; for me it is the best way.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Amber. 

“T don’t want to understand,” Mary replied, 
“any more than I do.” 

Amber looked at her friend steadily and then low- 
ering her voice, said: 

“Don’t expect too much of me, Mary. God 
knows you have pulled me up, but don’t set your 
heart on me. I warn you.” 

““How do you mean?” 

“You said you didn’t want to understand.” 

“T didn’t say I didn’t want to understand you.” 

“You couldn’t.” 

Mary waited a moment. She had never caressed 
Amber, but now she put out her hand and touched 
her lightly: 

“Try me!” 

“T work like a dog,” said Amber unheeding. 
“No girl who hasn’t tried it would guess the kinds 
of work IT have to do. You would think that all 
the horrible things I see here in the hospital wouid 
put such thoughts out of my mind.” 

“What thoughts, Amber?” 

Amber lowered her eyes as several nurses came 
into the room. 

“‘My time is up,” she said, “I’ve got to go now.”’ 

But as they went out of the room, she said, link- 
ing her arm in Mary’s, “‘ Don’t think,” with a slight 
bitterness in her tone, “that you can get away from 
it. It is everywhere!” 

“What, Amber?” 


> 











“Oh, don’t 
fiercely. 

The two women faced each other. Mary, calm, 
reserved, who daily and hourly was solving her own 
problems, and Amber, the stormy, passionate, un- 
controlled woman who had given a!! for love, and in 
whom nature and youth were calling. 

Then Mary said quietly, “Is anybody bothering 
you, Amber?” 

“Oh yes, one of the internes is crazy about me,” 
replied Amber listlessly. 

““Do you like him?” 

“Not much.” 

“Well, work hard, Amber. Hard work is a great 
balm. And come out to East Orange to see me on 
Sunday.” 

Amber laughed. 

‘“‘T guess I need something a little more interesting 
than a Sunday in East Orange,” and added quickly, 
“though I do like to be with you, Mary.” 

The dangers of the situation and a realization of 
the temptations which beset this girl were quite ap- 
parent to Mary. After all, what had years of decent 
living amounted to when Thomas Maughm had 
asked her to go away with him? Nothing. Had she 
not been willing then? It wasn’t advice this girl 
needed; she couldn’t go far on that. She needed 
far more a restraining and helpful influence or 
she would— Mary shuddered. Was the rising 
sea of desire about to engulf her friend, the 
woman she was struggling to save? Then she 
smiled at Amber. 

‘“T have set my heart on you. Try me.” 


you understand?” said the other 


By August, life in the St. Regis had become in- 
tolerable to Basil Romney and Fenton had secured 
quarters further up Fifth Avenue. 

“Miss Moreland,” began Romney one morning, 
“T want to ask you about your friend who studied 
French.” 

“Why do you ask, Mr. Romney?” 

‘She is a human being, isn’t she?” 

“Very human.” 


“Shadows of the world appear” 


‘* All human beings interest me. 
Lady of Shalott,’ who watched the images in the 
glass as they passed. Show me this one, Miss More- 
land. Be the mirror for me.” 

Mary smiled at his fancy. 

‘She hasn’t gone to Paris, has she?’’ he went on. 

“Why should she go to Paris?” 

“Learning French is a preliminary, isn’t it?” 

“It may be sometimes, but this girl is studying 
to be a nurse, Mr. Romney.” 

“That,” said Romney, “‘is one of the most charm- 
ing vocations in the world. It always has appealed 
tome. What is her name?” 

“Amber Doane. She is the daughter of a man 
who is employed in a fruit importing house,” said 
Mary practically. 

“In a fruit importing house,” he mused, “that 
is more picturesque than if he were a fishmonger, 
but I don’t know yet why she studied French.” 

“Well,” said Mary, making a few strokes with her 
pencil on the back of her book, “I don’t think she 
learned much of the language.” 

“When will you bring her to see me?” 

Mary looked up at him in frank surprise. 

“Why do you wish to see her, Mr. Romney?” 

The man threw back his head and smiled whim- 
sically. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said; “‘why does one wish 
to go to the theatre, why does one wish to invite 
friends to tea? Tell her that I want to find out if 
she looks like her name.” 

“T am afraid I could not give her that as a reason.” 

“Has she no imagination?” 

Mary thought a moment and then said soberly: 

“T am afraid she has.” 


A man’s whims 


“Do you consider imagination a dangerous pos- 
session, Miss Moreland?” 

“For a girl in business,’ said Mary Moreland, 
“imagination is likely to be troublesome.” 

Romney laughed. 

Fenton came in with a tray bearing tea, ice and 
lemon. 

“Miss Moreland, will you pour?” 

“And after that, Mr. Romney, don’t you think 
you had better give some dictation?” 

“No,” he said wearily, “I want you to read 
Stevenson to me. I feel like hearing about a man 
to whom, although much was given, much was 
denied. And then,” he continued, “you are going 
to tell me more about your friend who is learning to 
be a nurse.” 

When Mary took her leave later, Fenton spoke 
to her in the hall. 

“T beg pardon, Miss, but if you can make it quite 
convenient, will you fetch Miss Doane to see Mr. 
Romney?” 

Five minutes later she was telephoning Amber 
from the drug store. 

“Come over to-morrow, Amber, can you? I want 
to see you. . . . Yes, at Mr. Romney’s. You have 
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I am like ‘The ; 





‘¢The woman is likely,to die at any moment!’’ 


the address. Yes, that'll be all right. At twelve 


o’clock to-morrow, then.” 


Out in East Orange, Mrs. Moreland, consumed 
with curiosity, was dying to learn more of Mary’s 
affairs, for that self-contained and discreet young 
woman baffled her completely. Despite her moth- 
er’s queries and hints, Mary would say nothing. 

On several occasions Mrs. Moreland had ven- 
tured tentative questions regarding Mary’s salary, 
but Mary had always changed the subject. That 
Mr. Romney was a wealthy man, Mrs. Moreland 
took for granted. But would he be as liberal, would 
he be as generous at Christmas time as Mr. Maughm 
had always been? She wondered. 

And she wondered still more why Mary had left 
Mr. Maughm’s employ. The interview between 
Mary and her former employer during which Mrs. 
Moreland had cooled her heels in the outer office 
mystified her. Why had Mary taken her with her, 
and why had she left her waiting outside? And why, 
above all things else, did Mr. Maughm call her 
daughter “‘ Mary” in that not-to-be-mistaken tone? 

Mrs. Moreland was looking out of the front win- 
dow as she turned these things over in her mind. 
Half-unconsciously, she was watching a man who 
stood across the way, his figure partly concealed by 
shrubbery. He seemed to have nothing better to do 
than to scrape the earth into little mounds with the 
toe of his shoe. Mrs. Moreland remembered having 
seen him there before, always at nightfall, about 
the time Mary came home from the train. 
Leaning out she beckoned to him. 

The man hesitated, looked up and down the street, 
and sauntered leisurely over to the Moreland cottage. 

“Are you watching this house?” asked Mrs. 
Moreland. ‘What is the matter?” 
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“T’m just taking a walk,” said the man easily. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Moreland, sharply, “‘just take 
your walks somewhere else.” 

“Tsn’t this a public thoroughfare?” returned the 
stranger impudently. 

“That’s neither here nor there, but what are you 
hanging around this neighborhood for?”’ 

“Let me ask you something, madam. It might 
be worth your while, and,”’ he continued, “mine too.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“You’re Mrs. Moreland?” 

a fs 

“Does Mr. Thomas Maughm come out 
often?” 

“Why, what concern is that of yours?” replied 
Mrs. Moreland sharply; then her curiosity overcame 
her and she joined the man at the gate. 

He approached her confidentially. 


here 


Playing at cross-purposes 


“Does ‘Miss Moreland do any work for Mr. 
Maughm out here at the house, typewriting and the 
like?” 

Mrs. Moreland stared at him coldly. 

“Are you a private detective?” she asked, 
angrily. ; 

“There is nothing against you or your daughter ”” 
he said in a soothing tone. 

“T should think not!” 

“Tt’s just that Mr. Maughm is mixed up in big 
deals in Wall Street, and they are sort of keeping 
tab on him, you see.” 

“Well, you needn’t keep tab on Mr. Maughm in 
East Orange,” snapped Mary’s mother. “Miss 
Moreland was in his office ten years, but she is out 
of it now.” 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The very word has a magical 
meaning to the French couturier this 
spring, for wraps, so immaterial that they 


Wraps! 


are mere fantasies, and wraps as imposing 
as evening cloaks, are worn by the chic 
Parisienne noon and 
Maupas has made one in peacock chame- 
leon taffeta which Gimbel Brothers has 
imported. It is a billowy affair, with a 
capuchin attached to a low yoke and is 


morning, night. 


worn in the nonchalant manner so difficult 
for the uninitiated to imitate because the 
wrap is perilously near to falling off the 
shoulders. There are no sleeves worthy of 
the name—merely drapings of the material 

and plaited frills are very much in evi- 
dence. 

A new fancy in the realm of millinery is 
the crown of foliage and flowers. It is the 
feature of this Watteau hat from Gimbel 
Brothers, which is finished around the edge 
with a plaiting of blue moiré ribbon. 
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A variation of the Dolly Varden frock is 
found at Schneider-Anderson Co. Instead 
of fashioning the entire frock of the printed 
crépe this is used sparingly on the skirt, 
but more generously on the blouse. The 
effect of an underskirt is simulated by the 
narrow band of the crépe at the bottom 
of the flesh pink taffeta skirt, and folds of 
the pretty flowered material fall in panier 
fashion over the baggier drapings of the 
skirt at the side. The plaited tunic of the 
taffeta, in typical apron style, adds the fin- 
ishing touches to a thoroughly modern skirt. 
The taffeta vest is a happy inspiration for 
the blouse, its effect being emphasized by 
gold buttons, and a wired lace collar. 

The designer of this old-timey hat must 
have gleaned the idea from the old-fash- 
ioned formal bouquets, for there is the 
same stiff little cluster of posies and the 
sheer lace frill—only the frill edges the hat, 
not the bouquet. 


the 


of hood and hoop, 
patch was 


99 
worn. 


Step on the magic carpet of fashion this 
summer and be transplanted to a garden 


The frilly maiden of 1830 has returned 
with her crinoline and her pantalets. 
Premet has reproduced her frock in white 
organdie, the favoured fabric of that earlier 
day. The skirt is shirred over hoops—yes, 
real hoops—and stands forth in an impos- 
ing flare, and, as if to accentuate the bouf- 
fant tendencies, a ruching of blue moiré 
heads the very full circular flounce and a 
still fluffer one finishes the bottom of the 
flounce. The skirt is raised to show panta- 
lets of creamy lace which veil the ankles in 
the most coquettish manner. The blouse is 
draped simply in the surplice lines and has 
tiny ruffles of the organdie as trimming. 

The Louis XVI. hat from Kurzman is of 
white chip, raised in the back to display a 
cache-peigne of roses and loops of blue 
ribbon, the typical Fragonard colourings. 
Great pink roses are also massed on the 
crown and a stray one or two fall over the 


drooping brim. 
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party. 
der if the carpet has not deposited you in 
Versailles Gardens, where the beauties of 
the courts of Marie Antoinette, of Napo- 
leon and of Empress Eugénie are gathered 
for a féte. 
hats and walking sticks, powdered wigs and 
mouches, will all be displayed by the mon- 


You will wink your eyes and won- 


Crinoline and ruffles, Watteau 


daines of to-day. 


DRAWING BY ELSIE DEANE 


The lingerie frock belies the name, for 
the exquisitely embroidered nets lavishly 
encrusted with lace will never withstand 
the ministrations of the laundress. This 
fetching frock from J. M. Gidding & Co. 
though more elaborate than many models, 
is typical. The skirt consists of flounces of 
embroidered net and shadow lace mounted 
on the sheerest of net foundations, the up- 
per flounce extending in ar ded point in 
the back. Over it falls the wide sash, the 
one dash of colour on the frock. This sash 
is veiled by the sleeveless coatee, also of 
the net and richly embroidered. The vague 
outline given by these whimsical acces- 
sories is very chic and lends the cachet to 
the otherwise simple blouse. 

There is very little trace of the old-time 
sailor shape in the hat of absinthe-coloured 
Italian rice straw massed with red and pink 
roses, the brilliant tones accentuated by 
the ruching of black picot ribbon. 




















Conservative in cut, the silk of this Callot 
model imported by Louise & Co. is very un- 
usual. Against a soft rose background the 
figures, developed in yellow and black, 
stand out with great clearness. Pilaits 
have been introduced into the skirt, and, 
like all of the Calflot skirts, it is of even 
length at the bottom. The waist line is 
clearly defined, as it generally is in the 
gowns from this establishment, the draped 
rose silk girdle being curved somewhat to 
the figure. This girdle finishes in the back 
in a sash with long fringed ends and above 
it rises a puffing of the material which is 
just discernible at the sides. A collar of 
black messaline encloses a dainty vest of 
white net. 

The Watteau hat is a Marie Louise model 
imported by Louise & Co. and roses, forget- 
me-nots, pink gardenias and black and yel- 
low daisies have been culled from the mil- 
liner’s garden as trimming. 
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Kurzman has recognized the appeal of 
the Doucet models this season and has im- 
ported an interesting collection, of which 
this faille frock in a mauve-rose shading is 
representative. Doucet will be remem- 
bered as the originator of the peg-top skirt 
and this spring is presenting a new version 
showing a slightly less bouffant draping. 
The circular tunic on this frock is very long 
and full. The waist takes on the lines of a 
jacket in the front, though the formal little 
bouquet of old time posies at the waist line 
in the back could appear only on a waist. 
The deep V is filled in with an empiecement 
of cream lace and folds of net in a creamy 
tint outlined by black maline. 

Peaches and strawberries, tempting 
enough to bite, are mingled with roses and 
forget-me-nots on this picture hat from 
Kurzman. The leghorn plaque has been 
raised at the back to display a cluster of 
the fruits and flowers. 
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A stunning pompadour silk has been 
combined with écru-tinted lace in this gar- 
den-party frock from Elfsworth. The pan- 
ier is bunched up in the typical 1830 drap- 
ings, seemingly caught up by a generous 
bow of peacock blue velvet ribbon, the ends 
allowed to stray over the upper flounce of 
the écru lace. Nothing lacier nor lovelier 
than the waist could be imagined. The 
one-sided effect has been achieved by mak- 
ing the right side of the peacock blue net 
and the left of the lace and outlining the 
entire filmy confection with the velvet. 
One large pink rose catches the bow of vel- 
vet ribbon in the back, forming a pleasing 
contrast to the blue chiffon lining. 

Still another version of the Watteau hat 
is shown by Ellsworth, who makes her 
model of leghorn. A wide band of blue 
moire ribbon is filleted across the top, fin- 
ishing in a splashing bow on the bandeau, 
and one large pink rose rests on the brim. 








A new and very charming interpretation 
of the apron tunic is displayed in this rose 
taffeta frock from Henri Bendel. Here the 
tunic is of silk maline in a matching tone 
and is made up of a series of deep tucks ex- 
tending to within a few inches of the bottom 
of the closely swathed taffeta fourreau. 
Saucy little bows of taffeta ribbon with the 
picot edge form a ladder down the front of 
the tunic. A sash end of the taffeta ex- 
tends from the waist-line in the front to the 
back, where it loses itself in a bustle-like 
arrangement of the maline and a large bow. 
The waist is wonderfully appealing through 
its very simplicity, the folds of white maline 
giving to it a Puritan air. 

The lisere straw has been used in the 
hat from Henri Bendel which complements 
this fetching gown. A mount of ostrich 
plumes rises at the back, falling over the 
brim onto the hair, and black ciré ribbon 
is twisted around the crown. 














‘*The rose is sweetest washed 


Well 


GERTRUDE K. COLBY 
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By 








DRAWING BY NELL BRINKLEY 


with morning dew.’’ 


\ 


t Giri 


After explaining the structure of the skin and the nature of its oily excretions, Miss 
Colby, an instructor in the Physical Education Department of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, makes clear the importance of frequent bathing, for the sake of 
both health and appearance. She describes the beneficial and harmful effects of various 


kinds of baths. 


beautiful complexion will lead to a scien- 

tific care of the skin which other incen- 
tives, more vital perhaps but less aesthetic, could 
never inspire. It is true that at least one-third (a 
moderate estimate) of woman’s good looks is de- 
pendent upon a clear, smooth skin, with a tinge of 
good red blood shining through its transparency. 
But beyond that, the perfect functioning of a healthy 
skin is well worth all the care one can give. 

Besides its protective function of body covering, 
the skin is the organ of the sense of touch, which is 
second in importance only to sight. The nerve end- 
ings of touch are located there, in varying degrees in 
different parts of the body, as are also the temper- 
ature nerve endings which recognize heat and cold. 
Besides being a sense organ, the skin regulates the 
temperature of the body, it helps the kidneys in the 
elimination of waste materials and works with the 
lungs by absorbing oxygen and throwing off carbon 
dioxide. 

In structure, the skin may be considered in three 
parts,—the epidermis or outer skin, the corium or 
true skin and the subcutaneous tissue, which is 
beneath the other two and connects them loosely 
with the underlying parts of the body. When a 
blister forms it is caused by the accumulation of a 
watery secretion between the two upper parts of the 
skin. The part that is raised is thin, colourless and 
without nerve or blood supply. It may be cut away 
without pain, but the part underneath is very sen- 
sitive to the touch and even to the air. This shows 
us that the epidermis is a protection to the more sen- 
sitive true skin. The epidermis is made up of layers 
of scaly cells, and because of the absence of blood 
supply, it draws its nourishment from the true skin, 

growing from below and scaling off the dead cells 
from the surface. Any constant pressure or fric- 
tion tends to thicken the epidermis and we find 
callouses on the feet from the pressure of shoes and 
thickened palms usually following manual labour. 
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Te ambition of every woman to have a 


The corium is extremely vascular, for a supply of 
blood is very necessary, as we shall find later. It is 
also very sensitive and millions of tiny nerve end- 
ings are found here, both nerves of touch and of 
temperature Their distribution varies, as, for in- 
stance, the palmar side of the fingers and hands is 
most sensitive to touch, and the other extreme is 
found on the back between the shoulder blades. 

The true skin is very irregular in its surface, hav- 
ing little hillocks and ridges. The hair grows from a 
deep pocket called the hair follicle, and is supplied 
with nourishment at the root by the tiny blood vessels. 

In this deeper skin are two important sets of 
glands, the sweat glands and the sebaceous glands. 
These are very different in structure and function. 

The sebaceous glands are shaped something like a 
bunch of grapes and discharge their oily secretion 
on the surface of the skin and into the hair follicles 
through little straight tubes. This oily sebaceous 
fluid keeps the skin soft and flexible and makes the 
hair glossy. Sometimes the skin becomes inactive 
and the sebaceous fluid, instead of being poured out 
on the surface of the body, hardens in its little 
tubes. The dirt lodges in it and we have that dis- 
figurement known as “black heads.” 

Temperature and its relation 
to the body 

The sweat gland is a coiled tube, like a knot, and 
is in close contact with the blood supply. From 
this knot a corkscrew tube passes through the corium 
and epidermis and opens its little mouth on the sur- 
face of the body. The perspiration secreted by this 
gland is largely made up of water, with some salts, 
carbon dioxide, uric acid and urea. These latter are 
waste products characteristic of the excretion from 
the kidneys—the urine—and in their elimination 
through the pores in the form of perspiration the 
sweat glands assist the kidneys. Any condition 
which interferes with the action of the sweat glands 
throws an extra strain on the kidneys. 
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Next month she will write about the Nervous System. 


The function of regulating the temperature of the 
body is an important one. The heat of the body is 
wholly derived from foods. These are digested and 
converted into various tissues. During any bodily 
activity they combine with the oxygen of the blood 
to produce energy and heat. With a variation in 
production of heat, there must be a reciprocal means 
of getting rid of it, if the body is to maintain its 
normal temperature of -98.6 degrees Fahr. The 
heat, of course, is radiated from the surface of the 
body as a stove gives off heat to the surrounding 
atmosphere. This radiation naturally will be greater 
in cold than in hot weather when the air is some- 
where near the bodily temperature. So the sweat 
glands, controlled by a wonderful nervous mechan- 
ism, pour out their secretions on the surface of the 
body and by evaporation get rid of some of the sur- 
plus heat. Thus in summer we find a larger amount 
of perspiration secreted than in winter. Violent 
exercise also increases its flow. The chief danger in 
profuse perspiration is in the chance of cooling off 
too rapidly and causing chill and congestion. A 
direct draught is the greatest enemy at such a time. 
The flow of perspiration is present even in the 
coldest weather, but the evaporation equals the 
secretion and we are not conscious of its presence. 

As I have said, the sweat glands are controlled by 
the nerves and various. strong emotions, as excite- 
ment or fear, will cause a flow of perspiration even 
on a pale, cold skin. I think most of us know from 
experience how very uncomfortable a “cold sweat” 
is. And yet it is not much worse, if any, than the 
other extreme when we are “hot all over” with em- 
barrassment or mortification. 

The little mouths or pores in the skin are open 
during a profuse perspiration and are closed when 
the body is chilled. This is done by tiny muscular 
fibres and in extreme contraction we find the 
mottled pimply appearance of “goose-flesh.” 

When we consider that the older scales of the 

; (Continued on page 84) 
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COURTESY OF JOHN WELLS 


A quaint old silver nef 
or wine holder of the 
XVIth century. Value 
about $4000.00. 


COUMTESY OF JON WELLS 
A XVIth century nef or wine holder, with spout for 


pouring concealed under the bow of the ship. Value 
from .00 to $4000. 00. 















Courtesy oF 
4. KOOPMAN & SOM. 


Bowl—Louis XVth design. 
Made in Germany. Value $85.00 


and upwards. 






COURTESY OF CRICHTON BROS 
















Gold Ascot cup, 27 in. in 
height—18 kt. gold. Pre- 
sented by the King of England, 
each year, to the winner of the 
Ascot race. Value $10,000.00. 


COURTESY OF THE GORHAM CO. 


After dinner coffee service — Florentine 
Renaissance. Value $1150.00. 


COURTESY OF 
CRICHTON BROS. 


Child’s doll tea service— made in England in 
18. Value $875.00. 










COURTESY OF THE GORHAM CO 


Candelabra — Florentine Renaissance. Value 
$3500.00 the pair. 


COURTESY OF JOM WELLS 
— 


Adam épergne with adjustable parts, made 
about 1784. Value $3000.00. 


See article by 
ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 
on page OI 


CouRTEsy oF 
CRICHTON Bros 





COURTESY OF CRICHTON BROS 


Fruit basket by ont Lamarie—made about 1744. Knole vases owned by Lord Sackville at Knole, Kent, 


Value a 
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England—about 1690. Reproductions obtainable for $1100.00. 








Letters to a Husband from a Worn-out Wife 


RUTH McENERY STUART 


By 


The amusing things that can occur in a sanitarium where scores of men and women of varying tem- 
peraments are thrown into daily relations with one another, and the enjoyment that can be derived from 
it all by a person of humourous point of view, give Mrs. Stuart a rich new field in this story. 


THE STORY 

Mrs. Jack Heminway has just arrived at Seafair 
Sanitarium, where she finds the various elements ready 
for a delightfully complicated human mix-up—the 
slightly unbalanced maiden from Butte, the exceed- 
ingly neurotic young woman in whom her absent hus- 
band wishes her to take an interest, two men of widely 
different types—the Brigand and the Canadian—and 
the usual chorus of attendants, doctors and other pa- 
tients of less importance to the story. To intensify the 
situation, the impression has gone abroad that she is 
unmarried, and being a fascinating blonde with a mag- 
netic personality, of course things begin to happen to 


her. 


ELL, these are the dramatis personae of 
W my little comedy, up to date—these with 

the usual lot of subordinates, soldiers, 
chorus-girls etc., in this case trained nurses, doctors, 
tray-boys and, of course, worms—mainly worms. 
All the stars are worms, you understand. 

There’s an antiquity-shop in the village, Dear, 
and I’ve found a perfectly lovely pair of George 
Washington andirons, just iron, but with a pedigree 
to make your hair curl. I haven’t bought them 
yet, exactly, but—wad, Dear—no, WAD please. 
You see, they are the only pair and I’m not the only 
woman of taste in this calaboose. We'd never for- 
give ourselves if we let them slip. 

Do let me alone about that Miss Carter. Of 
course, I intend to look her up; but remember, 
there are hundreds of people here and she never 
shows herself. If she came to the roof or took 
treatments we might meet. 

I do meet a lot of amusing people when we are 
going around in our sheets, in the treatment-rooms, 
but the greatest time is when we are only a row of 
heads poking out of the tops of the electric steamers. 
It’s really the only social function in the lot and 
necessarily limited. 

There are a lot of them in line and sometimes all 
are occupied and, as the line curves like a crescent, 
it’s sort o’ sociable. I said to a distressed face 
topping the box next to mine the other day, ‘Are 
you a whole woman, or just a head? I’m only a 
head myself and it’s a great relief.” She didn’t 
answer, but, from the glance of alarm she gave the 
attendant, I am sure she was glad I couldn't get 
out of my steamer. 

don’t know whether it’s pathological or only 
logical that these people should show no sense of 
humour whatever, but it’s tiresome, either way. 

They say she’s a beauty, that Carter girl, but 
they tap their foreheads when they mention her, 
so I can’t say I’m thirsting for that visit, exactly— 
but I’m going—don’t worry. “A friend of a friend 
of Oglesby,” you say? Of course, I'll go, Dear. 

(nd remember,WAD, and as I’m not telegraphing 
it, there’s no time to spare. Georgie will be divine, 
holding our logs, while Martha smiles on him from 
the screen. 

March 5th, or 6th. 
(Sunshine tempered by a mackerel sky and co- 
coonery in fine form.) 

I’m having fun! 

It’s intrigue, Jack, and your “child wife”’ is the 
conspirator. I’ve already explained that every- 
body avoids the Butte (Do let me write her thus, 
henceforth. I started to spell it ‘‘Beaut,” but that 
would be unkind. She’s as plain as a hippopot- 
amus, though unlike). 

Also, I’ve told you how she can always be spotted 
in a landscape by her long braids which look like 
jute. Indeed, a very young fellow here who has 
one of those finnikin little minds that run to little 
jokes, took out his note-book as she passed, one 
day, remarking, “‘I’m just writing down jute as 
a handy rhyme for Butte.” 

“Yes, and brute is another,” I threw back at him. 
I couldn’t help it. I hate underbred personalities. 
He writes squibs for humour-pages and has an ex- 
pression of expecting-to-be-laughed-at whenever he 
opens his mouth and I imagine price-tags on all his 
little jokes—mainly “‘3o0c.’”” I know he hates me, 
but I’m not worrying and I don’t see why he keeps 
hanging around. They say he was a cracker-jack 
reporter before he fell ill. He’s here ‘trecuperating,” 
of course. Everybody is. 

But the conspiracy. 

The Brigand. you know, is an unequivocal person. 
He either loves or he hates; and just as violently as 
he detests the Butte, he admires your sister; and, 
strange to say, equally is the Butte distasteful to 
the Canadian. 

She’s a parlour-elocutionist, poor thing, and she 
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Canadian’s poems in the chapel 
here the other evening in a sort of vaudeville of 
resident talent, did it ‘“‘with motions” and awful 
flights and when she had done, the author was not 
there. He had escaped through an open window, 
into the night. 

I had heard the poem before in the poet’s 
cultured voice, on the roof, and even I suffered in 
her rendition. Her notes were as the winds of 
March shrieking through the garden of the gods. 

But I keep getting away from the conspiracy— 
and the fun. 

You understand, Dear, the object of the cocoonery 
is rest-in-the-open. No cocoon is supposed to 
become a social centre. Well, mine was being 
threatened. It’s considered quite allowable for 
a comrade to stroll along and stop for a word occa- 
sionally, unless the worm is veiled—and, of course, 
excepting in a certain “Silent Section” to which I 
never go. It’s too deathlike. 


recited one of the 


The roof comedy 

But I have tried to hide—tried variously. I’ve 
gone up early before the crowd and had Beaure- 
garde Davis tuck me in—and I’ve changed my 
location, but somehow—? 

It’s my hair, Jack. You always declared it was 
luminous and I believe you are right. Certainly, 
its slightest vagrant strand will catch the sunlight, 
somehow. I often believe myself safely hidden in 
my bunk and the first thing I know, a tall shadow 
looms and a Voice asks if it is intruding, (“‘ahsks”’ it, 
in fine limpid English), and I tell the social lie uni- 
versal and before you could say Jack Robinson, the 
Canadian has camp-stooled himself beside me and 
is ‘‘ahsking my candid opinion” of an original — 
which he “reads” from an imaginary book, 
regaling me with anecdotes of well known aaa 
ages, none of whom has he professed to know, which 
is very modest of him. Of course, I like it. Who 
wouldn’t? And he the most attractive man here. 

Besides, he is, in some occult way, appealing. I 
can’t quite describe it. It’s the intangible some- 
thing that made me guess him to be a widower. 
Sometimes I suspect that he has a secret sorrow and 
when he gets pretty close, as in reciting some delicate 
passage with te lling effect, I feel half ‘frightened lest 
he should suddenly entrust me with some awful 
confidence. I don’t mean a declaration. That 
would be unspeakable and it would quash all these 
merriment proceedings, for, of course, in such 
calamity, I’d have to reveal myself in my true 
colours. 

As things are now, my position is wholly negative 
and I’ve done nothing. They take me for a girl 
and I just drift along—and I’m telling the only 
person who would have a right to object. But, of 
course, the Canadian will never do anything im- 
pulsive or ill-advised—not a gentleman of English 
blood; and taking him by and large, he contributes 
greatly to my semi-contentment here. 

All of which, though very pleasant, isn’t exactly 
restful, you'll agree, and I’m doing this cocoon stunt 
to get well and strong—doing it for you, Beloved, 
and for nations yet unborn, if the gods are kind, and 
I owe it to you and to them to do it as expeditiously 
as possible. You understand, don’t you, Dear? 

And isn’t it great that there’s nothing wrong with 
me but tire—just tire?—and “With rest and sane 
living” there’s hope for everything. I’m so glad 
we had this all threshed out before I came to this 
place so I don’t have to take anybody into my con- 
fidence, and I tell you, Jacky dear, this girl business 
has its advantages. It’s the first time in five years 
when I’ve been among strangers over-night that some 
one hasn’t asked me if I had any children. I sup- 
pose it would be expecting too much to have the 
world realize how this question stabs the childless 
woman. 


The bliss of ignorance 

And it has other advantages, too, this being a 
girl again—other advantages besides the question- 
able one of the personal tribute of the detached 
male. Of course I realize I’m declining the open 
gate for these diverting byways, but I’m escaping 
all the same. 

I notice that the women exchange glances and 
edit their recitals about their surgical experiences 
when I appear and one good woman even remarked 
in a stage whisper quite in my hearing, “Sh! She’s 
only an innocent girl an’ I know I wouldn’t thank 
anybody for telling my daughter such things. I 
think the less a girl knows about life the better for 
her. She ain’t half so liable to turn against it.” 
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“That’s just what I always say,” agreed her 
neighbour. ‘I know when I was married, I didn’t 
know a thing. Why, I was ’most as tall as my 
mother when I used to slip out into the cabbage- 
patch and search any suspiciously big heads to see 
if I could find any trace of the babies, I was that 
pure-minded it was just as well. Now they 
tell me the girls and young men go together to 
eugenic play-acting and lectures. I can’t help 
wondering what they'll have to talk about after they 
get married. They’ll discuss books then, I reckon.” 

“Yes, and that ain’t the worst of it,’”’ sighed the 
other, shifting an ice-bag on her person as she 
spoke, ‘‘that ain’t the worst of it. They say the 
girls are losing interest, now everything is explained. 
I suppose if I’d known as much beforehand as I do 
now, I wouldn’t be holding ice-bags over surgeon’s 
stitches the way Iam to-day. I’d ’ve had the fore- 
sight to keep clear of it—and yet, I’m glad I didn’t 
know any better, taking it all in all; but if things 
keep on the way they’re going, we'll have a race of 
old maids, I suppose.” 

Oh, Jack, isn’t the average American a diverting 
creature! Living in New York as we do, with 
picked minds for daily social fare, and going to hear 
the questions of the hour threshed out by the picked 
of the picked and presented coherently, it is de- 
licious to come across the untutored play of thought 
in the remote fringes of progress. 

As I lay in my bunk, reflecting on this naive dis- 
cussion, I sent up a little prayer and thanksgiving, 
too, on our account, yours and mine. Isn’t it a 
blessing to know that we are eugenically sound, you 
and I, so we needn’t fear when we know he or she 
is on the way to us—or they! How I'd love for it 
to be they! 

Oh, if only this may be our reward for this in- 
carceration! My prospective wellness for its own 
sake pales before this looming joy. Think of longing 
to be well, just to be strong enough to assume the 
master pain, Dearest—but oh, the master reward! 

You know how I always longed for a boy—or 
boys—but I want to tell you now that I’m quite 
willing to have anything you want, even just one 
girl (one at a time, I mean); but don’t require me 
to bequeath the poor little thing my yellow hair. 
I know whereof I speak and yellow hair on the head 
of an even semi-serious woman with a suspicion of 
an intellect is a fearful handicap. I’m feeling it 
right now, in this warfare. 

If, for instance, I were a dark-haired demure 
woman with a profile like Dante or George Eliot or 
Seneca, I could lie out in my cocoon and take all the 
benefactions of the roof without interruption; or 
if my soul matched my giddy little head throughout 
(I don’t deny that even it has its yellow-haired side) 
things would be simplified and I’d take the roof’s 
chances of fun without a qualm. 





The turning of the worm 

But to return to more worthy thought—I’m 
reading up on eugenics like mad. Got the book out 
o’ the library here. Maybe when the time comes 
for us, we'll have arrived at something definite, so 
that I can say to you, in effect, “If you’ll keep your 
hands off my boy, I’ll promise not to interfere with 
your girl,” which will mean that I can have my 
dark-haired, high-foreheaded, intellectual little son, 
just like you—and won’t it be too cunning if he’s 
just near-sighted enough to have to wear specs? 
You know, dear, near-sight in youth means nor- 
mal vision at the other end, when gifts are sparse 
and precious, so there’s no harm in wishing our 
Junior to have your dear eyes to begin with. 

Oh, Jack, when I think of him, I can hardly wait, 
and even if you insist on thinking my trivial hair 
onto his innocent head, I'll not say a word. Isn’t 
it great fun to blame you if he inherits my hair? 
Oh Jack! 

But talking about the children, Jack, a new 
thought has come to me here, out of the blue, a 
great thought. You see, with no invitations or 
telephones or anything to break the monotony, 
whenever I’m not doing anything formal, I’m think- 
ing—and most of all, I think of the home, our dear 
home in which we have realized so much of joy, 
and which has yet, in some intangible way, failed 
of the full satisfaction it promised. 

And from that I began to consider other homes, 
as they appear, modest homes chiefly, looking for 
joy-signs, and then, getting down and down in the 
scale, I seemed to come to great places where num- 
bers of people lived together only because there 
seemed no other way, until I found myself standing 
at the door of an orphan asylum. 








I pinned one of my yellow 


I needn’t tell you I hadn’t sought the asylum. 
To me they are dreadful places. Mother used to 
be on the Board of Lady Managers of a lovely one 
when I was little, a great stone mansion set in 
grounds, with gardeners, and flower-beds in long 
rows and fancy shapes—and there were ‘“‘modern 
improvements,’’ I remember, artificial aeration 
and cooking and sewing classes, and what they had 
the nerve to call “family prayers” because all the 
little uniformed orphans used to shout ‘‘ Amen!” 
as they rose from their knees and filed out in pro- 
cession looking so serious and weak-eyed and 
clean. 

Mother used to take me with her on Board days, 
sometimes, and I remember the girls sitting on 
benches in the yard crocheting yards and yards of 
cotton lace of the same pattern, and sometimes 
mother would buy it and have it sewed on my 
pantalettes, and whenever I wore them, I’d seem 
to see the pale girls in rows at work, sometimes 
measuring their lace, one with another, and 
talking a little lower than the children I knew talked 
when they were together. 

I remember even the baby ward as a depressing 
place—each baby tagged with its name and number— 
and one day when I was there I begged to hold one 
of the babies and the nursery matron put a big- 
eyed, serious little thing in my eager twelve-year- 
old arms and I began to love and to hug it as we 
always had done our home babies. 

At first, the little thing braced itself against my 
chest and eyed me wonderingly—but presently, 
while I caressed it, its eyes suddenly filled with 
tears and, with a little cry, it flung its thin arms 
around my neck and nearly choked me to death and 
wouldn’t let me go till the matron had carefully 
forced its grip. : 

I was crying, too, when finally she took it from 
me, for I was a sensitive little creature and I 
suppose, even then, perhaps, strongly maternal. 
And I am the same yet, Jack. Why, half my joy 
in life now is in mothering you when you have colds 
and things, and-no one will ever know what satis- 
faction I took in your bone-felon, Jack. 

It gave me my first chance to lose sleep on your 
account, and sometimes it seems to me the life of 
a woman is never full unless she has something 
she loves to lose sleep over—once in awhile. Not 
that I’d have you ever get another bone-felon, for 
anything on earth, but really, when you got better 
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curls to her pillow. 


of that, and, as Bridget would say, ‘‘ middlin’ inde- 
pendent,”’ I was lost for awhile. 

Then, you remember, you got the canary, and 
we amused ourselves with his notes and his daily 
needs for awhile. But he was a bachelor bird and 
he became monotonous until the day God sent me 
enlightenment and I knew that the brave little 
fellow was singing his heart out to some remote, 
abstract mate, and I went out and brought home 
that cage of lady birds and let him choose his part- 
ner and we started them in housekeeping. 

And then came the nest-making and watching 
—then the stirring and the joy of the little ones. 
Oh, Jack, it’s the way of life! The only way to ful- 
ness of joy! The young birds in the nest! The 
children, the children! 

In my study of homes, joy seemed to follow the 


perambulator. Children’s voices singing under 
trees. The playing of “scales” on cracked pianos. 


A rain-washed doll lying inside a small gate—joy- 
signs, all. 


The empty place 

Only when I got to the imposing portal of the big 
house where the unclaimed or unwanted were col- 
lected, unparented and unloved, only in the affluent, 
poor, wretched asylum were the joy-notes all 
missing. Even when the young things took out 
their second-hand toys to play (permission ac- 
corded by the clock by a perfectly proper starched 
person in charge) I noticed that there was slight 
interest shown in them. The children all seemed 
to have their eyes on the clock, too, for putting 
away time. 

Do I seem to be turning ultra-sentimental? I 
who am so frivolous generally? I am light and 
volatile, Dear, but maybe it’s mainly on the surface. 

Frivolity blooms in my hair, I know, and dances 
in my feet and rings in my laughter, but my heart 
is in the right place, Dear, and there are times when 
it suffers and is lonely over things which my head 
and my feet and my voice ought to be able to help. 

“What am I driving at?”’ I’m coming to that, 
now. 

It’s adoption, Jack. To keep waiting, year after 
year, until! God in His own good time may or may 
not give us a child fashioned after our own selfish 
pattern, seems to me to be behaving like selfish pigs 
—and the orphan asylums filled to overflowing with 
little tagged, love-needing babies, already born— 
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babies who don’t understand a caress till they are 
taught. 

Don’t you think maybe we’ve thought of the 
children just for our own sakes, Dear? I’ve often 
wondered whatever became of the baby who clung 
to my neck that time, but mother never allowed me 
to go to the baby-ward again, because I talked in 
my sleep that night. 

Think of our home, Jack, and our hearts and all 
the warm room in them! Maybe we’ve been a wee 
bit too worldly, you and I—not that I’m half 
ready to turn ultra-pious. I’m not that sort. But 
suppose we keep our eyes and hearts open for the 
little one we so need and who needs us. We'll be 
sure to find it. 

Miss Penny Perkins told me last winter that in 
her settlement work she sometimes comes across 
darling little cherubs which she has to “place,” 
and she is obliged to send them to the big mansions 
with the long rows of little white beds. 

Think it over, Dear, and don’t answer till you are 
good and ready. Of course, our own, if Heaven be 
so good, will come along, just the same, and have 
something to inherit beyond selfishness. 

We'll tell him or her—I’d just as lief have it a 
little girl, first; you always wanted a girl, and I’m 
not keen about a boy till there’s some chance for him 
to take after you—so we can tell her, I say, that 
she’s “adopted,” and give her to understand that 
adoption is a high honour and means that she was 
“chosen ’’—and for love of us all—and we can train 
her to be a good older sister—Oh, Jack!—Oh, I’m 
so sure we'll be doing right, and happiness will flow 
in to us as a gift of Heaven, as it always does when 
we forget all about it and get busy doing something 
worth while. 

I feel ever so much better, now it’s all out, Jack. 
I fancy it won’t attract you much, at first, but once 
you let the thought in, it grows on you. You see, 
for one thing, taking the selfish side, there’s surety 
in it. We know we can have our pick of adoptable 
babies—and we can begin to get ready at once. 
And don’t let’s tell a soul; not even your sister Laura. 

We'll find the baby—I’ll go reconnoitering first, 
then I’ll call you in and we'll select together—and 
I'll fit her out in dinky little clothes, and, if nec- 
essary, we’ll even take her away for a little trip to 
get her chubby and strong before we invite the re- 
lations in. 
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A>—A rainy day in stage and permits many 
liberties with regard to costume, and Poiret 
has taken advantage of his privileges in this 
gown of plaited delft b’ue voile protected by 
a mauve mantle, caught just below the ear by 
an antique medallion. 


B:>—Only a Parisian could dignify this tunic 
and ceinture by the title “dress.” Of sleeves 
and corsage there is not a trace. The tunic 
is in a gold tint and is painted in a black and 
white Segpten design. Over it falls the plaited 
white voile peplum restrained by the ceinture 
of red leather studded with gold. 


C>—The courtesan on féte day is a bril- 
liant creature in a robe as light as air veiled 
by as immaterial a mantle. It is caught 
on the shoulders and on the arms, and ex- 
tends to the deep fringe of pearls which 
scintillate like a shower of luminous rain drops. 


D.—Only the master of the intricacies of 
drapery could swathe the figure effectively 
in three blue linen scarfs, catching the dra- 
peries with garlands of pearls. Even the coth- 
urnes are encrusted with the pearls. 


E;>—The Tanagra statuette has come to life 
and is wearing a heavy gray voile mantle painted 
in an Egyptian desig : on the right shoulder and 
on the train. Her fiitle pointed hat is a replica 
of the one worn by the Grecian women of 
antiquity and is found to-day in certain regions 
bordering the Mediterranean. 
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One way to start 
a Fashion 


CM 


Will the Greek note, inspired by ‘‘ Aphrodite,” 
play as important a role on the stage of fashions 
as the crinoline introduced in the ‘‘ Minaret”’ > 
Paul Poiret believes that it will and he has 
sounded it in a subtle, alluring manner in the 
production that has taken Paris by storm. 
this very illuminating article he has taken 
readers behind the scenes and tells them 
whys and the wherefores of the designs he 
originated 
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F>—Over a chlamys of metal, similar to a 
cuirass, there falls a straight length of trans- 
parent voile, extending from the coiffure to 
the floor, where it passes between the feet, 
forming the train embroidered in pearls, and 
mounts again to the coiffure of pearls. 


G:—A typical Poiret colour scheme has been 
developed in this costume of plaited gold-tinted 
crépe veiled with a mantle of currant-hued 
chiffon embroidered in pearls and mounted 
over a fourreau of blue crépe. 


H:—The joyful Bacchante dancer sparkles 
in raiment a sheer gold-tinted voile hung 
with roses. These exquisitely tinted flowers 
range in colour from the deep crimson hue to 
the faint blush tone. 


J=—With the two long chains of pearls this 
courtesan, according to Poiret, is giving an 
invitation to her admirers to follow her. She 
is clothed in plaited co ton crépe partially con- 
cealed by the sinuous green crépe mantle. 
Her parasol sugg an ient vintag 





K:>—For the poor little flute player, Poiret 
has designed a costume that will signify mis- 
ery and poverty. The brown cotton tunic falls 
from the coiffure, down the back to the ankles, 
where it passes between the legs, and is 
carried up to the point held in place by the 
cord encircling the neck. A red braid serves 
as the ceinture. 








Back and front views of 
citron-coloured crépe satin 
and silver cloth gown by 
Poiret. 


These two materials ~~ 
have been swathed 
around the figure in 
true Poiret fashion for 
this evening gown and, as if to 
give the creation character, a 
wide girdle of jet is added. Gim- 
bel Brothers imported the model. 


UCH ink is wasted in articles telling 
how fashions are created; how they 
are first conceived by the dressmaker, 

carried out in the models, then displayed to 
the public, and finally either accepted or 
tossed aside. As a matter of fact, fashions 
are really never created—they grow. They 
are in the air. There seem to be currents of 
thought demanding certain fashions, certain 
conceits, at certain times, and equally strong 
currents turning them down absolutely at 
others. An event in art or in the theatrical 
world often starts a fashion, as would a war 
or a great catastrophe. Happily, most fash- 
ions are started by the theatre—not by ca- 
lamities—and particularlyis this true of Paris. 

Probably no city in the world has better 
or finer theatres than Paris. At least I am 
sure that no other cities have residents as 
devoted to this form of entertainment as the 
Parisians. Parisians of all classes flock to the 
theatre—the grande dame, the bourgeoise and 
the working woman. And the scale of prices 
in the French theatres is so varied that, as a 
rule, all the different classes of society are 
represented at the same plays. The French 
are a drama-loving people. The moving pic- 











make the inroad on French theatres that it Wanamaker. 
has made in other countries, for the French 

are individualists and they like to come in contact with 
the human equation. 

Perhaps because it is the favourite diversion of a whole 
city, the theatre has come to be one of the most con- 
venient places for the launching of a fashion. The newest 
designs are displayed there—not the freaks, but the ten- 
dencies, rather, which the general public will take up later 
and develop. The actress who appears in modern plays 
feels that it is as much her duty to be fashionably gowned 
as it is to act well, for she knows that in the beginning, at 
least, women will come to see her for her gowns as much 
as for the play. 
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= : One of the gowns designed by Poiret 
ture, for instance, has never been able to for “Aphrodite” and imported by John 
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Green satin is combined the arms. 


Another of the “Aphrodite” gowns at 
ohn Wanamaker’s. in a wonderful 
blending of orange and yellow. 


Poiret takes purple taffeta, a brilliant 
radiant shade of purple, and win 
around it magenta ribbon. 


True to his theory that the masculine 
fashions supply inspiration for feminine 
modes, Poiret has designed this cape 
after the garments worn by the coach- 
men of the busses in 1789 and 1830. 
The model has been imported by John 
Wanamaker. 
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with black tulle and jet, ropes of the - - : : » s 
jet being fastened bracelet-like on give no impression of the spirit of the 


yx 


The semi-fitting basque has been 
interpreted by Poiret in terms of 
printed moiré faille and he has 
added a very novel touch in the 
lacing which fastens the garment 
eg in the back. The crinoline note, 
originally struck by this master 
designer, is apparent in the magenta 
tunic. The model was imported 
by Gimbel Brothers. 










Costume plays, however, are different. 
The modern play shows you the full- 
fledged dress; the costume play gives you 
—if you have any imagination—glimpses 
of the possibilities of adapting certain 
styles or certain lines and colours. The 
“ Minaret’”’ is a case in point. And such, I 
hope, will be the new play by Pierre Fron- 
daie taken from the novel by Pierre 
Louys, “Aphrodite,”’ which is being pro- 
duced at the Théatre de la Renaissance. 

The scene of “‘Aphrodite”’ is the city of 
Alexandria, at the time of its splendour. 
The setting is Greek and Egyptian, of 
course, and the costumes must reflect 
the local colour. In designing the cos- 
tumes I have made no effort to copy pho- 
tographically, as it were, the costumes 
worn at that time. I have not attempted 
to reproduce, blindly, the designs found in 
old parchments or documents.in the li- 
braries or museums, for that is not my 
way of giving an impression of the past. 
In fact, I do not believe in too much real- 
ism on the stage. Too much detail, too 
true a reproduction of life, is apt to prove 
bewildering; cluttering the stage with all 
sorts of useless ornaments used at the 
period does not give an impression of local 
colour; ‘it merely hampers the imagina- 
tion. And after all, the object of a cos- 
tume play is to stimulate, not to kill, the 
imagination. Indeed, I will say that a 
costume every part of which is mechan- 
ically copied from an old text is apt to 


times. In the costumes of a play like 

“Aphrodite” my desire is to convey a 
suggestion of the atmosphere of the times, to reflect the 
abandon, the love of luxury, the love of colour and, also, 
of simplicity. Consequently I tried to create an atmos- 
phere quite fantastic and arbitrary—if one might say so 
—but which, in its ensemble, conveys a suggestion of Egyp- 
tian civilization. And I am sending you a few of the 
sketches I have made. 

I have made use of new and different materials. We 
are apt to think of a beautiful theatrical production as 
associated with silks and sumptuous velvets. I have not 
followed this idea. Believing, inciden.ally, that few silks 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Madame Rita Jolivet as Turandot in ‘*‘A Thousand Years Ago.’’ 
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(**Turandot’’) 


The present reconstruction of ‘“Turandot,” an Italian folk-tale comedy by Gozzi, is an entirely new play, 
written in 1913 by Percy MacKaye, for production in America. 





me tell you the story of “A Thousand 
Years Ago,” when little Turandot, Princess 
of Peking, daughter of -the Emperor, fell in 
love with Calaf, Prince of Astrakhan. At midnight 
Calaf, wandering through the palace gardens, meets 
the beautiful princess and she gives hima rose. To 
both it is a case of love at first sight. The princess, 
supposing that Calaf is a lowly beggar—for he has 
fled in disguise after the defeat of his armies by 
Turandot’s father—knows that her father will kill 
her if she marries beneath her station. Instantly 
she is transformed from “a dove of a maiden into,a 
harpy-tigress,” and resolves that if she cannot marry 
this beggar, the man she loves, any other suitor who 
may come in quest of her hand shall be beheaded un- 
less he can answer three riddles. For a year and a 
day every applicant for her hand is to be put to this 
test of her devising. 

On the last day of the year, a beggar appears at 
the city gates. It is Calaf. Turandot in passing 
recognizes her beggar of the garden. She gives him 
her ring. In return he casts his empty purse at her 
feet. Calaf is driven away by the imperial guards 
and Turandot returns to her rooms in the royal 
harem. 

And now for the play. 

“My lover is knocking and I have let him in,” 
sings Turandot. 

“Into the harem? You’ve let him into the 
harem?” affrightedly asks her slave Zelima. 

“No, foolish one, into my heart. Do you not hear 
him knocking here?” pressing her hand against her 
heart. ‘‘He does love me; he kept my rose.” 

“He is a beggar,” argues Zelima. 

“He is splendid and fair like a prince. 
are sapphires.” 

“His face was dirty,” murmurs Zelima. 

‘You dunce,” cries Turandot, slapping her slave’s 
arm, “his face was nobly tanned by sun and rugged 
wind.”’ 

“T thought his beard 

“His beard—God did his best; I want no better.’ 

“You—want a beard, my lady?” 
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His eyes 


’ 


“Oh, stupid Zelima, bringmemynewrobe. I’llwear 
it to-day for him. To-morrow ends my year anda 
day. Then no more suitors—no more severed heads! 
I shall be free to search for him through all the city.” 

“Search for a beggar!”’ 

**Must I scratch your silly eyes out! Of all men 
that love women I will have none other for a hus- 
band—if he’ll have me.” 

“Holy Confucius save you, lady! You, Princess 
of Peking, to wed a beggar! Your father would kill 
your lover sooner than you should wed him!” 

“T know it well and have let full many a brave 
prince lose his head to hide my true love. To-morrow 
I am free to find him.” 


The three riddles 

In the meantime Calaf, the beggar, throws off his 
beggar’s coat and appears at the palace in princely 
garb, as a suitor for Turandot’s hand, calling himself 
a Prince of Beloochistan. In his new raiment, with 
his beard shorn, Turandot fails to recognize him and 
hates him as she has hated the other suitors. 

The Emperor welcomes him, not knowing that he 
is his supposedly-dead enemy, Calaf of Astrakhan. 
The Court assembles; Turandot, in gorgeously col- 
oured robes, mounts her throne-chair and looking 
sadly at Calaf, says: 

‘What is that flower 
Which, dying, steals its lover's breath, 
And being dead, still blooms in death, 
Living beyond its little hour, 
To grow more sweet in fragrance as it grows 
In memory?” 


Calaf closes his eyes and whispers, 
A withered rose.” 
Turandot is frightened. 
guessed even the first of her riddles. 
Calaf not to try again. But he insists. 
“My fingers itch to scratch him,” 
Turandot. ‘Hear then: 


“ 


None of her suitors has 
She begs 


murmurs 


“What is that fetter 
Which chaining, sets its captive free, 
But broken, makes of liberty 
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A weary bondage, little betier 
Than death, to one whose spirits mount and sing 
In manacles?”’ 


Calaf remains silent. Turandot gazes, disdainful. 
Calaf closes his eyes and sighs, 
**A lover’s ring.” 
In fury Turandot refuses to ask the third, but is 
forced to by her father. 
““May your answer spike your head in death!” 
she rages. 
‘What may that be 
Which, light of heart, causes despite, 
But heavy-laden, renders light 
Its bearer, making care so free 
That kings might give their crowns to call it 
Their treasure house?” 


Great suspense falls on the Court. Calaf presses 
his eyes, then opens them and speaks thrillingly, 

‘“*\ beggar’s purse.” 

Turandot tries to stab herself with a dagger but is 
saved by Calaf, who, supposing that she is in love 
with some one else, offers her in pity one chance to 
save herself. He admits that he is not Prince of 
Beloochistan and swears that if Turandot can tell 
him his true name by the morrow she is to go free. 
If she fails, well, she must marry him. 

At midnight, dressed as Harlequin, Turandot goes 
to Calaf’s bed-chamber. She places a magic powder 
on his lips and hears him murmur his real name. 
She now has her father’s enemy in her power. 
Calaf awakes, finds her there, thinks she has come 
because she loves him, and eventually kisses her. 
He ardently pleads his cause, swearing that if he 
must die the next day he will live that night. Tur- 
andot calls on the name of her beggar lover; Calaf’s 
passion cools and he lets her go. 

The next day, when the Court assembles to hear 
Turandot answer Calaf’s riddle, the mystery is 
solved, as all love mysteries should be. Calaf is 
found to be the beggar, the beggar is found to be the 
Prince of Astrakhan; they kiss, they marry and they 
live happily ever after—or at least until the curtain 
falls on this Oriental Comedy of Errors. 





























SCHNEIDER 
Ribbon, softly shirred and studded with Two plateaux of soft straw can be com- 
flowers, forms a most becoming edge for bined with moire ribbon and flowers into 
this fetching little bonnet of bright col- a dear little hat for the smalf girl, stream- 
oured straw, so supple that it drapes like ers of the ribbon adding to he picturesque 
silk. appearance. 


E.—The grown-ups cannot appropriate unto 
themselves the bolero, for the idea can be used 
effectively on the wee girl’s frocks. as Gebruder 

ésse has proved on this white voile dress. 
Embroidered scallops simulate the bolero and 
the fine tucks, extending over the shoulder, 
further carry out the effect. Forget-me-nots 
and roses, resting lightly on the hair, lend a 
quaint air to the natural coloured straw bonnet 
from Best & Co. 


Drawings by 
Filzwater Studio. 





A.—Even the play 
dress can be lifted out 
of the realm of the com- 
monplace by discreet 
touches of hand work. 
Dark brown embroidery 
on the sleeves, the curi- 
ously shaped collar and 
the tabs of the belt lend 
distinction to this gown 
from Best & Co. Sprigs 
of tiny flowers, a drape 
of old rose velvet and 
the facing of figured 
chiffon make this bon- 
net of white straw a 
picture. 














D.—Delightfully girlish are the flounced 
skirts. Best & Co. has recognized their charm 
in a rose crépe de Chine dress, edging the two 
tiers with the picot finish. White net frills 
give a soft, pretty trimming to the front of the 
gown. Only on the collar is there any elabo- 
ration, and it consists of white chiffon em- 
broidered in pink roses. 


B.—Here is a most unusual frock from | | C.—The two-tier skirts are just as appropriate 





Gebriider Miésse in which white and figured | al on the growing girl ason Mamma. Best & Co. 

crépe have been combined. The oddity of \ is showing them on a frock of rose éponge. A 

the little dress is increased by the green mere soupgon of embroidery, in a darker shade 

and pink silk cord and the bright red but- of rose, is added on the belt, collar and cuffs. 

tons. Though in print the idea may not A soft, light-weight hat is made from old blue F.—The Jack and Jill model from Gebrider 

seem attractive, the selection of the colours straw and figured silk with vari-coloured Miésse is a real play dress. It is developed in a 

is so good that the effect is artistic. flowers nestling at the side. sensible German material in pink, and trimmed 
in an appropriate manner with a yoke of smocking, 
in white, and white piqué collar, cuffs and belt. 


To every Mother for every Child 


Patterns at $1.00 each may be obtained in the standard sizes for all costumes shown on this page 
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The Observer 


The eternal woman's question is answered by the Observer this month 
He also makes some sig- 


What shall we give him? 





in specific terms of scarf pins, cigarette boxes, and like masculine needs. 
nificant remarks about society’s playground and the lookers-on. 


HAVE ojiten heard it remarked by men that 

the usual presents they receive indicate abso- 

lutely no imagination on the part of the giver. 
These men are not unappreciative of the gifts, but 
they feel, as I do, that less lavish expenditure and 
better judgment would have produced things more 
acceptable. 

In showing me some of the articles that have been 
sent to him from time to time, one man called my 
attention to a lamp—supposedly an old Italian 
church candlestick of wood, elaborately carved and 





rfect in detail and 
sed originally as a 
sauce boat and now a receptacle for cigarettes. 


An Elizabethan slipper of silver, 
etched to represent brocade. 


gilded, but palpably of recent manufacture and 
quite incongruous in its surroundings. Another 
misfit was a huge cigarette box of plain silver, stupid 
in its pretentious proportions. In his rooms there 
were many other knick-knacks scattered about, all 
apparently costly, but undoubtedly the first sug- 
gestions of ubiquitous salesmen. All of these 
things lacked distinction and beauty. Men, as a 
matter of fact, like simple things, but not the sim- 
plicity of the commonplace. 

By way of contrast, the 
personal possessions of 
traveled men with taste are 
always interesting — things 
which in the possession give 
much more = gratification 
than those that have noth- 
ing but money value to 
recommend them. Bache- 
lors’ rooms of today here 
in New York are very differ- 
ent from those of even ten 
years ago in their luxurious 
appointments. There may 
not always be evident that 
quality which gives pleas- 
ure because everything is 
the best of its kind, but 
there is an apparent and 
praiseworthy effort to at- 
tain some degree of har- 
mony and _ individuality. 
And this impulse is begin- 
ning to express itself in 
persenal adornment. 

My friends are right in 
their criticism that thought 
should be exercised in pick- 
ing out presents for men, 
and in this great town, 
where there is an inexhausti- 
ble variety of objects to 
be had at reasonable cost 
if one will take the trouble 
to hunt for them, the se- 
lection of inappropriate 
gifts is inexcusable. I can 
make some suggestions. 

lhere are table cigarette 
boxes of old cut crystal with tooled silver mounts, 
infinitely more artistic and less expensive than the 
conventional shiny case commonly seen; lovely old 
Dresden boxes with mountings of silver or gilt; 
beautiful antique silver boxes carved in relief. I 
saw recently in two English silver shops here in 
New York quaintly shaped Elizabethan female fig- 
ures with the covers hinged at the centre of the 
figures, which make excellent cigarette boxes. I 
found, too, an Elizabethan slipper of silver, perfect 
in its detail and delightfully etched to represent 
brocade. This slipper was originally a sauce boat; 
it is now admired as a receptacle for cigarettes. Old 
bowls in silver and crystal make excellent match- 
holders or ash receivers. There are hot water and 
coffee urns from our grandmothers’ table service, in 
sterling silver or Sheffield plate, which are beauti- 
ful in form and decoration, and which make inter- 
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Lamp made from old hot water urn 
of our grandmother’s table service 
of sterling silver. 











































COURTESY OF OREICER & CO. 


Insignia scarf pins in 
the new combination of 
jewels, turquoises and 
sapphires banded with 
diamonds and crested 
and monogramed gold 
and platinum links. 


A curious old alarm clock watch 

well known tocollectors; it is sup- 

posed to have belonged to Charles 

I. On the back is the Stuart 

rose, which adds to the prob- 

ability that it was once the prop- 
erty of the King. 


In dwelling upon a 
few of these things, I have selected those that are 
not ordinary, yet obtainable, and those that lend 


esting lamps when mounted. 


themselves to any artistic surroundings. As long 
as “things” harmonize and are sympathetic, it 
doesn’t matter if they are centuries and conti- 
nents apart. 

And cheres mesdames, there are other presents for 
men. Let me touch lightly upon small and inex- 
pensive articles of jewelry, for if the sterner sex 
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has fads of any kind, it is for scarf pins and cuff links. 
There is a great variety of pins from which to select, 
but the majority have no significance. I heard a 
woman say that she had given her lord and master 
many pins, but that he would insist upon wearing 
only a small pearl. He felt that the other pins had 
no character. 

A small crest composed of brilliants and rose dia- 
monds was suggested as a pin that might have mean- 
ing and style, and the suggestion was adopted and 
proved a complete success. Conventional pins do 
not compare in attractiveness with these insignia, 
some of which show wonderful jewelers’ art in their 
exquisite workmanship. I saw one of these pins 
recently made by Dreicer and Co., the crest of which 





An old silver box with carvings in relief, used as a 
table cigarette box. 


was shown in correct colours, white and red, by 
rubies and diamonds. The lower fold of the cap was 
of diamonds, the crown was an oblong ruby—with 
the spread wings and shell above exquisitely brought 
out in diamonds. The details of this crest as 
worked out in the pin are more perfectly seen under 
a strong glass than by the naked eye. Monograms 
with crests above are very successful, and initials 
intertwined made of brilliants circled by the small- 
est of stones make another beautiful design. These 
scarf pins and cuff links of platinum or gold with 
raised insignia or monograms might be given more 
consideration as presents from the groom to his best 
man and ushers. We must bear in mind that all 
these designs are small. Otherwise, they would be 
as gauche as were the large racing plates of dia- 
monds certain men used to affect in their scarfs. 
The jeweled pin of today in its latest expression of 
the horseshoe is made of a double row of stones, 
calibre cut, the usual combination being diamonds 
with amethysts, emeralds or sapphires. The size of 
these pins permits their being worn with the sailor’s 
knot scarf, low down in the ends, and the coloured 
stone matches or contrasts correctly with the silk 
into which it is pinned. It is a rather pleasing 
conceit for men to harmonize the jewelry used 
in their scarfs with the rest of their dress, as it 
is also for them to match their 
cuff links with the colour of their 
suits or linen. 

The sapphire in various treat- 
ments is the best blue —the 
cabochon or the facet-cut set in 
rims of platinum, the simple 
circles of square-cut stones, or 
these circles centred with white 
enamel are pleasing forms. The 
dull crystal circles holding half 
oval sapphires which outline a 
star of crystal centred by a dia- 
mond are more delicate. Deeper 
blues are in lapis lazuli shaped 
like the ordinary button with 
diamond thread. The turquoise 
shows the paler blue in ovoids 
with bands of diamonds. In the 
green, the emerald is substituted 
for the sapphire, the jade for the 
lapis lazuli. Where gray is desired, 
the star sapphire is perfect, or the 
brilliant crystal buttons centred 
by diamonds may be used. What 
seems always the most practical of cuff buttons to 
me, and I find that many men agree, are those of 
platinum with the crest or monogram raised in gold 
—or the button made of green gold with the raised 
insignia in reddish gold. Any of these metal but- 
tons or cut zircons (brown sapphires) or topazes are 
appropriate when brown is the note of the costume. 
Almost all of these links with the shirt studs and 
waistcoat buttons of the same design are perfectly 

(Continued on page 60) 
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VERWAY INC 








Despite the blaze of colour that meets the 
eye in every direction, the most striking 
gowns are of black and white, a fact that the 
chic Parisienne never forgets. The mag- 
pie combination has been cleverly exploited 
in this the dansant gown from Bonwit, Tel- 
ler & Co. The fourreau of the costume is 
black taffeta, and though the draperies are 
restricted, there is plenty of freedom for the 
dance movements. The panier is of black 
and white checked silk in an unusual de- 
sign, and as if to hold up the puffings of the 
panier there is a large bow of this fabric at 
the right side. The transparent blouse is 
retained, though a certain suggestion of 
stability is given the black chiffon waist by 
the broad bands of checked silk which out- 
line the vest and lose themselves in the 
wide sash. 

The flower-pot hat has blossomed forth 
in a new guise, and in black straw, with 
roses and green leaves resting on the brim, 
it is a delightfully feminine confection. 


Flaring collars, 


It is a curious silhouette—the one pro- 
duced by the little maid who is wearing 
an Annette gown of light blue taffeta. 
The material is draped close to the feet, 
yet in such a skilful manner that the maxixe 
can be indulged in at any moment. Over 
this restrained skirt the panier bursts forth 
in very bouffant puffings, yet so soft and 
supple is this new pussywillow taffeta that 
it has no deterrent effect upon the dancer. 
The blouse is very loose and very vague in 
outline, with an unusual amount of fullness 
in the elbow sleeves. A deep frill of chif- 
fon falls over the elbow, hiding the ugliest 
part of the arm. The collar of chiffon is 
wired to stand very erect and very high, 
forming an Elizabethan ruff in the back. 
The splash of colour is lent by the broadly 
swathed sash of Roman ribbon. 

One of the new sailor hats in dark blue 
lisere straw, from Castle & Co., completes 
the costume, the bright orange pompon add- 
ing the tango hall-mark. 





The flowered chiffons are in themselves 
an inspiration. Over a sheer black back- 
ground pink roses with touches of yellow 
at the centres are scattered carelessly. 
This filmy fabric forms the blouse and tunic 
of a very fetching afternoon frock at Frank- 
lin Simon & Co. Below the tunic a puff- 
ing of black taffeta stands forth in the 
much desired flare, though the fourreau 
retains the narrow lines at the feet; not so 
narrow, however, that the wearer cannot 
heed the siren calf of the dance. The 
blouse is soft and supple and diffuse, but it 
is given a certain éclat by the standing col- 
lar of black taffeta, which forms a becoming 
frame to the throat and ripples down the 
front to the wide sash of the taffeta. It 
forms an admirable outline for the creamy 
lace frill which falls in cascade effect to the 
waist-line. 

Fiutings of black tulle make the close- 
fitting black straw toque very dressy and 
tiny pink roses lend a pretty touch of colour. 


baggy blouses and skirts 





ORAWING BY FITZWATER STUDIO 


The white costume is a delight to jaded 
eyes on a hot summer afternoon. The 
Maison Mae is showing one that is quite 
different from the usual array. The foun- 
dation is a soft, dull-surface silk which falls 
in graceful folds even to the bottom of the 
skirt. Over this ripples the tunic, which 
betrays unmistakable bouffant puffings in 
the back. A dainty colour contrast is in- 
troduced through the embroidery, which at- 
tracts the eye to the corners of the tunic 
and causes it again to stray to the lapels and 
sleeve cuffs. A line of pink edges the 
lapels and the rolling collar. The waist is 
cut away in Eton lines to display the very 
wide sash, which is finished top and bottom 
by an inch band of the pink. 

The hat from Castle & Co. might have 
been copied from a Fragonard painting, so 
typical is the shape. Of yellow straw, the 
cache-peigne is formed of pink roses, a 
cluster of which is dropped on top. Black 
moire ribbon is fillefed across the plaque. 


bouffant at 


the hips, give the Futurist silhouette 
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No one can deny that Cheruit is the master of the 
subtle art of drapery, and she accomplishes her re- 
sults without sacrificing the line. On her skill in 
this difficult achievement rests the cachet of the 
evening frock in deep marine blue taffeta embroid- 
ered in vari-coloured flowers. The long, full, 
gathered tunic falls in delightful billowy folds at 
either side of the sheath-like foundation of the skirt, 
which is edged around the bottom with a band of sil- 
ver embroidery. In the draping of the corsage, 
Cheruit accents the Greek note and produces the 
long lines which make her models so wearable. 
These same long lines were considered when she 
hung the string of pearls, fashioned in silk, from 
the twisted motif in frdnt to a similar one in the back. 





Almost all of Cheruit’s summer evening wraps 
are trimmed with fur. This long cloak of Empire 
green taffeta has a high silk collar edged with a gen- 
erous band of skunk. The lower part of the gar- 
ment is made very handsome by the rich gold em- 
broidery. The cut of the cloak is characteristic; 
the upper part is loosely fitted, the fulness falling 
from shoulder pieces, and there is a wide belt or 
sash running from each side across the front. The 
lower section consists of a full circular flounce, 
flaring out at the sides, and sloping from a bit be- 
low the knees in the front to the bottom of the skirt 
in the back. The sash is loosely knotted in the 
front, with throw-over ends reaching to the bottom 
of the cloak. 





ORAWING BY T. WILBERFORCE. 


Cheruit makes a complete change of silhouette 
by arranging the fulness to come between the knee 
and the ankle. She has developed further this 
spring the long tunics which she introduced tenta- 
tively last fall. This full, plaited apron tunic 
reaches from the normal belt line to within eight or 
ten inches from the bottom of the tight, scant under- 
skirt. These underskirts, it should be noted, are 
very short, barely ankle-length and peek out from 
beneath the full tunics like stiff cuffs. Even the 
blouse of this navy blue serge frock is plaited, and 
a clever bit of colour is introduced into the black 
and yellow fringe outlining the white satin collar. 
In the arrangement of the ribbon belt Cheruit is 
again original and yet practical. 


Cheruit’s original yet wearable models 
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A.—A ruching of tulle and two ballet girl tunics of 
the same transparency and behold! an evening frock 
for the gay little Parisienne. To be sure, there is a 
satin fourreau closely draped around the figure and 
a high girdle of the same material, but they are unim- 
portant necessities. 


B.—When the Parisienne of today adopts the crin- 
oline of the Empress Eugénie she adjusts it in a very 
different manner. Instead of a spreading skirt the 
hoop reveals itself over the hips. The tiny sleeves and 
frilly fichu are also characteristic of this earlier period. 


C.—Even the most bouffant of paniers can be made 
becoming by a clever adjustment of the draperies. On 
this th? dansant frock the panier of pussywillow taffeta 
is drawn up in the front over a tunic of lace. A simu- 
lated bolero and raglan sleeves distinguish the bodice. 


D.—The Roman toga has found a welcome in the 
wardrobe of the mondaine this spring, though in the 
modern form of a cape-jacket; and as if to mark its 
origin it is worn with a skirt of Roman striped silk, 
a touch of which appears in the rolling collar. 





E.—“If the back is the best part of the goose, why 
not of woman?” argues the French couturier. And as 
if to prove the assertion he cuts the corsage down to the 
waistline. A curious tail-like train is attached by 
flowers to either side of the skirt. 


F.—No, this is not from the daguerreotype of an 1830 
maiden, but a sketch of a very up-to-the-minute 
Parisienne in her new gabardine frock whose ruffled 
skirt falls over a plaid underskirt. A cape lined with 
the plaid and a waistcoat of the same material give 
an old-time air. 


Soulié 
Women want but little—and that little sheer 
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h ano TALBOT, 


Panis 


Premet 1830 costume, 
with plaid underskirt 


and beaded embroidery, 


at Gimbel Brothers. 


White organdie pan- 
talets, peeping out from 
beneath the beruffled 
blue taffeta skirt. and a 
semi-fitting bodice 
stamp this Premet cos- 
tume from Gimbel 
Brothers as original. 


Bulloz makes his tu- 
nics of richly em- 
broidered taffeta and 
by raising them in front 
produces a flare. 


With a mousseline 
frock embroidered in 
colour Wingrove shows 
a taffeta coatee match- 
ing the embroidery in 
tint. 


Copper coloured chif- 
fon is combined with 
copper and navy blue 
striped chiffon in this 
Premet frock at John 


Wanamaker. 


The circular skirt with 


a flare and a 
insert has 
been revived 
by Paquin. 


Bernard Directoire suit in gabar- 
dine imported by Gimbel Brothers. 


Agnes cape-jacket with a brown 
taffeta costume at Gimbel Brothers. 


Premet’s combination of Scotch 
plaid and serge in a costume from 


J. M. Gidding & Co. 


The 
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A brilliant evening gown from 
Beer exhibited by Gimbel Brothers. 


A novel combination of plain and 
striped materials from Madame 
Groult. 


Evening a and wrap of bro- 


cade, from Bulloz. 


aftermath of 


th e 


A white taffeta evening frock 
garlanded with roses from Bulloz. 


Combination suit designed by 
Premet for J. M, Gidding & Co. 

Monge shows a new skirt and 
Eton jacket in this cételé suit. 


spring. 


ruffled 


Martial-Armand uses the apron 
tunic in this J.M.Gidding& Co.gown. 

Beer exploits a hood on his even- 
ing gown at Gimbel Brothers. 

The true Directoire mode revived 
by Pascaud in “Les Merveilleuses. 


openings 
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A Roman striped 
tunic and waist dis- 
tinguish a blue gabar- 
dine costume from Bul- 
loz, exhibited by J. M. 
Gidding & Co. 

Paquin is trimming 
the backs of her frocks 

} to an unusual degree, 


> y % . f) , the triple ruffles adding 


a very new note. 


Ostrich outlines the 
high collar and edges of 
this white brocaded 
satin wrap from Worth, 
imported by Gimbel 
Brothers. 

Gold brocaded satin 
is shirred on cords for 
the pelerine designed 
by Bechoff-David for 
Gimbel Brothers. 


A long coat is worn 
with the black and gold 
Premet frock shown at 
John Wanamaker’s. 


The apron tunic 
shirred onto a yoke is 
the feature of this three 
piece Premet costume 
in blue moire taffeta, 
shown by J. M. Gid- 
ding & Co. 





Poiret frock in figured pussy- 
willow silk. 


Billowy drapings of taffeta flare 
over the narrow lace underskirt. 


Paquin has gained width in 
her skirts by plaited fans. 


Gleanings from authoritative 
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Revillon Fréres’ jacket of striped 
taffeta. 


The bustle drapery of Worth in 
taffeta frock at Gimbel Brothers. 


Chantecler taffeta frock designed 
by Klein for J. M. Gidding & Co. 


A pelerine of taffeta completes 
this Margaine Lacroix costume. 

Premet black satin frock em- 
broidered in gold at John Wana- 
maker’s. 

Poiret divides the skirt by a strap, 
in this serge costume from John 
Wanamaker. 


The Bechoff David race costume 
at John Wanamaker’s has panier 
and blouse of striped silk. 

Paquin adds circular flounces to 
give additional fulness to her skirts. 

Poiret’s street costume inspired 
b men’s fashions from John 

anamaker. 


sources 


PHOTOGRAPRS 
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Expert shoppers are always ready to buy for 
you any desired article, whether mentioned 
in the magazine or not, without any charge 
to you. Kindly enclose either cheque or 
money order for the approximate amount 
of purchase. A booklet explaining the 
service will be sent on request. Address 
Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 





A 

Maurice sells a 
gown of white crinkly 
crépe dotted over with 
blue, pink or lavender 
flowers for $8.75. The 
modish bouffant effect 
is given by the box- 
plaited tunic held in at 
the waist by a girdle of 
satin, and a frilly fichu 
collar and vest of net 
dress up the blouse. 





B 

Made of black taffeta, with For the hot summer mornings 
black and white net friflings, a simple little gown is a joy. 
this mantle sells at Gimbel This gown of Ottoman cloth 
Brothers for $32.50. Aseparate from Lane Bryant shows a pretty 
skirt of taffeta may be bought colour scheme developed by the 
for $12.75. The fullness is re- trimmings, applied by hem- 
strained by cordings, but flares stitching, and an unusual white 
out in a deep circular flounce leather belt. Price $7.75. The 
below the hip line. The white pineapple braid hat from A. D. 
straw hat with black velvet Burgesser & Co. has 2 pugaree 
streamers and vari-coloured silk or scarf in the Indian colourings 
apples costs $9.75. around it. Price $5.00. 
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Just the corset for the max- 
ixe is the silk tricot Lyra model 
designed by the Lyra Corset 
Makers. Very low in the bust, 
with the minimum number of 
bones, the dancer can slide, 
skip and kick to her heart’s 
content. 


Fashioned from crépe de 
Chine this dress from the 
Royal Apparel Co. has the cir- 
cular fl and the fashi 
able waistcoat effect in the 
blouse. A _ flower-trimmed 
white lisere straw hat at A. D. 
Burgesser & Co. for $15.00. 
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The diaphragm may exer- 
cise its functions without 
restraint in this new model 
from the Birdsey Somers Co. 
because of the insets of silk 
elastic. The corset has the 
modish low bust and few 
bones. Price $8.00. 














A.—Silver candleholders for the dressing-table 
of the country home. Price, per pair, $17.00, at 
Brand-Hier Co. 


B.—A porch sewing basket in chintz and willow 
sells for $2.00 at The Dollar Shop. 


C.—The Dresden-finish or gold sconces in the Louis 
XVI designs for candle or electric light sellat J. 
Maurad Co. for $21.00, the French shades for $4.00 
each. 


D.—Powdered and cut sugar may be served in this 
silver receptacle from Brand-Hier Co. Price, $12.00. 


E.—Flower sticks in various designs can be 
bought for 75 cents each at The Dollar Shop. 


F.—Combination silver cream pitcher and glass 
sugar bowl for the breakfast tray. Price, at Brand- 
Hier Co., $9.00. 


G.—Decorated Dresden flower basket from the J. 
Maurad Co. Price, $4.50. 


H.—The gathering of the posies may be made an 
easy as well as a pleasant task by the use of this 
garden basket. In natural coloured straw it costs 
$4.50, in green $5.50, at Lewis & Conger. 
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Delightfully feminine are the lace overblouses which 
Paquin is featuring. J. M. Gidding & Co. has one of net 
combined with Cluny lace and a hemstitched lawn collar. 
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J.—A wall pocket to be hung on the porch and 
filled with flowers. Price, at The Dollar Shop, $1.00. 

K.—The tin cracker box becomes an object of 
beauty with its chintz covering and sells for $1.00 
at The Dollar Shop. 

L.—A long-handled dust pan in nickel sells for 
$7.00 at Lewis & Conger. 

M.—Convenient canvas-lined utility basket to be 
used in the house. Price, at Lewis & Conger, $1.00. 

N.—The Cape Cod fire lighter in brass costs $3.50 
at The Dollar Shop. 

O.—Hand-painted tin watering pot. Price, at The 
Dollar Shop, $5.00. 

P.—The knocker for the guest-room can be bought 
for $1.00 at the Dollar Shop. 

Q.—A lacquered megaphone with painted birds 
and flowers sells at The Dollar Shop for $2.00. 

R.—Individual ash trays in hammered silver 
holder. Price, at Brand-Hier Co., $15.00. 

S.—Cocktail mixer with silver mountings and 
glass mixer. Price, at Brand-Hier Co., $4.00. 

T.—Gussefeld’s deodorizer quickly destroys to- 
bacco smoke and other odours. In brass it sells 
for $4.00, in platinum for $2.50. 
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One of Drécoll’s The Directoire cape- 
“sporty” suits in heavy coat attracted all eyes at 
black-ribbed silk with Auteuil. Made of blue 
jaunty jacket brightened Serge, it opened at the 
by Roman striped silk. neck to show a white 
The white lawn revers pique vest. The short, 
edged with lace are a round-length skirt hung 
typical touch. from a deep yoke. 


The spring openings of the leading French 
couturiers have proved conclusively that the 
makers of the modes disagree as to the pre- 
vailing styles. Here is the golden opportunity 
for the woman who would be fashionably and 
at the same time becomingly frocked. She 
may prefer the long lines of the costumes in 
which the Greek note is accented, or those in 
which the Directoire styles are featured, or 
again the frilly feminine modes of 1830 or of 
1870, or she may even look far into the future 
and adopt the mannish costumes which Paul 
Poiret believes will be in vogue in 1924. 
For each mode she can claim authoritative 
sponsors. Our Paris correspondent tells how 


the Parisiennes are taking advantage of this i> 


laisser-aller condition amongst the couturiers. 


ETWEEN a desire to wear the latest thing in 
B hats and gowns and to learn the latest dance, 
the ultra-mondaine knows no rest. Once, 

at a proper and fitting age, we went to dancing 
school and learned the two step and the waltz, 
thus completing our terpsichorean education for lize. 
Now from eight to eighty new steps are to be mas- 
tered. No sooner have we conquered the intrica- 
cies of one dance than lo! another takes its place. 
For the last few months Paris has suffered from its 
“Tangomania.” Now the tango has received a 
deadly blow. The bishop has forbidden his fleck 
to indulge, and, since smart Paris is largely Catholic, 
the ban has had its effect, hence the furlana so 
highly recommended by the Pope. Could His 
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Back and front views 
of one of the most ad- 
mired costumes at the 
Auteuil races. The fu 
tunic, Watteau panel, 
girdle pointing down- 
ward in the back, the 
shirred yoke, pointed, 
hood-like collar, and 
crossed military strap- 
pings in the front, are 
all novel features. 








couwnturiers 








disagree 


By MLLE. CHAQUIN 





Drécoll is advocating the Doeuillet, famed for bridal 
short wedding dress without robes, also advises the short 
the traditional train. Made wedding gown but fashions 
of embroidered mousseline it of satin cleverly draped 
with lavish encrustations of to display a beruffled under- 
applique lace and trailing skirt of lace applique. A 
vines of orange blossoms it 1s berthe of the lace dresses 
both youthful and beautiful. up the tucked net bodice. 


Holiness witness this dance as presented in 
some of the “‘théA4tres bonbonniéres”’ he might 
see reason to regret his suggestion. There is 
more than one way of beating the devil around 
the bush, and the furlana goes its way. As 
Professor Wilminot told me on his return from 
Rome, where he had gone to study it at close 
range, “The tango is out for awhile, but people 
have become so accustomed to dancing with the 
hands and the body as well as with the feet 
that it is sure to come back under another 
name.” For the present the furlana is a not 
altogether successful compromise. Gay and 
animated rather than graceful, it combines the 
steps of the waltz with those of the minuet, and 
in some movements reminds one of the tarantella. 

Several new pieces have been produced at the 
theatre and the opera. Madame Edmond 
Rostand and her son Maurice have written 
a new play, “La Marchande des 
Allumettes,” which has been set to 
music by Mr. Tiarke Richepin. This 
was produced at the Opéra Comique 
and enjoyed considerable success. Pres- 
ident and Madame Poincaré were at 
the premigre and Madame Rostand 
and her son. Madame Rostand is a 
fascinating woman, but except in her 
eyes, which are large and dark, she in 
no way resembles a poetess. She was 
dressed that night in the very latest 
fashion; a stunning gown of pale blue 
chiffon brocaded with large gold figures, 
(the only opaque spots on the costume). 
She wore in her hair, which is rather 
unnecessarily light, a wreath of gold and 
silver leaves. A spray of the same leaves 









































Drecolt’s Directoire suit 
is a stunning creation of 
black taffeta, the coat open- 
ing over a draped skirt 
and revealing an em- 
piecement below the 
ceinture embroidered in 
black jet beads to match 
the cream net blouse. 


To the cut this flaring 
coat from Bechoff-David 
owes its cachet, for there is 
very little ornamentation be- 
yond the curiously shaped 
collar of blue velvet, match- 
ing in shade the serge, and 
the belt extending across the 
front from the side pieces. 


ornamented one side of her corsage. 
It is rather pretty, this use of garlands 
of flowers for the hair. Drécoll doubt- 
less is responsible for the mode, as he is 
showing many of them with his simple 
dancing frocks for young girls. One of 
the loges the night of the premiére of 
“‘La Marchande des Allumettes” was 
occupied by a party of young American 
girls, one of whom wore a white chiffon 
gown, with a wreath of cherry blossoms 
in her hair. 

The arrangement of the hair remains 
about the same. Women dressed in the more extreme 
modes wear it pulled tightly back from the forehead 
and twisted low at the nape of the neck in the back. 
Those who wish to be becomingly, rather than 
smartly, coiffed still wear it in short fringed bangs, 
or ringlets, around the face. A compromise he- 
tween the trying line of the hair pulled back from 
the forehead and that worn to cover the eyebrows 
and ears, is suggested hy the hair ornament worn 
by Ida Rubenstein one evening, and only for one 
evening, for she changes her head-dress every day, 
apparently. This was a jeweled band of diamonds 
and emeralds, wide in the front and narrowing into 
a fillet at the sides. Placed just above the eyebrows, 
it entirely covered the forehead and was topped by 
a fan shaped ornament of taupe coloured aigrettes 
three inches long. 

The gowns the past month in Paris have an- 
nounced that anything that is black, anything that 
Is green, anything that is taffeta is au fait. I 
have never seen so much green. In bright shades 
or in the deeper tones of the Empire, in crisp rustling 
taffeta, it is deliciously springy. Béchoff David 
has just made a very charming frock for Made- 
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A specialty with Drécoll is 
the evening wrap. Made of 
gold and black brocade, loose 
and ample, slightly curved to 
the waist, flaring at the bottom 
and with raglan sleeves, it is 
a stunning confection. 


Lentheric’s suggestions for the arrangement of the bridal 
veil of tulle are very different from those decreed by traditon. 


moiselle Géniat, who is appearing in ‘Madame 

Flirt.” It is very simple, yet very smart; a per- 

fectiy"plaitrkiniono waist, with rounded neck 

and flat collar. The collar is a point worth 
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The back view of the 
same frock reveals the 
short coat-tail in charac- 
teristic basque fashion. A 
collar of wiite lawn supple- 
ments the rolling collar of 
the taffeta. 


The front view of Pre- 
met’s black taffeta frocks 
shows the 1880 bodice, but- 
toning down the 
front,combined with 
a very long and very 
full tunic. 

. 


noticing as it was a wee little creation, a 
two-inch wide, turned-over affair of lace, 
without an atom of flare. The bodice but- 
toned in the back, but in the front it sepa- 
rated from the neck to the tightly-girdled 
waist line, showing a vest of full black lace. 
The sleeves ended four inches above the 
elbows, mere taffeta shoulder caps with under 
ruffles of black lace. The skirt, a combi- 
nation of apron tunic and bustle drapery, 
was made in one piece of the silk, gathered 
in front, pulled around, and bunched up in 
the most bouffant of bustle draperies in the back, 
from below which hung a wide flounce of the lace. 
Though so simple it is interesting, especially as it 
shows that the very short-sleeved gown is to be 
worn with hats for the afternoon, and, doubtless 
later in the summer, for the street. 

Americans are again flocking to Paris, either 
en passant or staying for the spring season. Mrs. 
Rutherford Stuyvesant was at the theatre the 
other night, in a loge with a friend. She wore a 
mauve coloured chiffon frock complemented by 
a chic little black turban with turn-back cuff-brim 
of satin. Pointed slightly towards the front, it 
was trimmed with a tall sweep of paradise. Except 
on the nights of the premiéres in the large theatres, 
hats are almost always worn in Paris by those 
occupying boxes, and the audience is as a ruie 
rather soberly gowned. 

The Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe have been 
spending a few days at the Hotel Ritz. I saw the 
duchess with her husband and her brother, Robert 
Goelet, lunching there the other day. The duchess 
wore a very plain tailor suit in magenta coloured 
duvetyn with low-crowned broad-brimmed hat 
of black velvet trimmed with paradise. Katherine 











Callot’s pelerine in 
black taffeta shows a 
decided flare at the 
bottom which is empha- 


By a clever manipu- 
lation of the drapery 
Callot has achieved the 
becoming long lines in 


this lemon-coloured sized by flutings of the 
chiffon dinner frock. material. These flut- 
The scanty underskirt ings outline the entire 


garment, finishing at 
the standing collar. The 
sleeves are cut in one 
piece with the yoke, 
which is joined to the 
body of the garment by 
a fluted heading. High 
flare collar of taffeta. 


is of black satin and a 
wide band of the satin 
lends character to the 
corsage. nlike many 
couturiers, Callot adds 
sleeves to her evening 
dresses, preferably of 
lace. 


Steele is also there for the time being, and Mrs. 
Phil Lydig. The latter has spent the entire winter 
here occupying a private apartment at the Ritz. 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont passed through Paris, 
staying only for a few days. I saw her at a concert 
in the Salle Gaveau, apparently giving a box party 
for four or five young girls. 

In tailored suits and serge costumes, the cape 
effects, the long tunic coats, and the Etons have 
taken great hold. The capes are in all varieties. 
The most popular is the hip-length cape jacket. 
Chis is practically a circular cape provided with 
loose raglan sleeves and buttoning with one or 
three buttons in the front, under a Directoire 
collar. 

Bernard has just launched a new and exceedingly 
good-loaking model of a_ tight-fitting, double- 
breasted Eton, with long, square-cut, swallowtail 
back. Made of green wool poplin, it was worn 
with a double tunic skirt, gathered at the belt, of 
wide Roman striped serge. 


The influence of men’s styles is strong 


There has been a rumour to the effect that but 
few strictly tailor-made costumes were to be worn 
this year. That is true to a greater or less extent— 
always must be when the Eton and the bolero are 
to the front. On the other hand, the tailor-mades 
when worn are plainer and more mannish than ever. 
One of the most distinctive models at the Auteuil 
races was a suit of dark grey whipcord, with plain 
short skirt, and cutaway, braid-bound coat. This 
opened over a low-cut, double-breasted waistcoat 
of white piqué. The was of white linen 
lawn, tucked, and worn with a stiff standing linen 
collar, closed in front, edges turned back, and fas- 
tened with a tiny black gros-grain bow. A wide- 
brimmed, low-crowned sailor, of dark green benga- 
line, with small, ostrich feather fantasies, placed 
flat around the brim, gave the chic finishing touch. 

The majority of the blouses worn with the cloth 
suits are of thin white linen lawn, organdie or piqué. 
Hardly one out of a hundred is of matching chiffon 
or lace. Many of them are made with men’s shirt 
bosom front, or with a very deep yoke, reaching 
below the line of the bust, and cut square or round. 
Either the Gladstone or the Directoire collar is 
on each, without exception. You never saw such 
an array of flyaway, stiff, starched, white-winged 
throats as the Pésage of the Auteuil races presents. 
It seems quite likelv, too, that after all has been 
said and done the high choker will again be worn. 
It is such a short step from the stiff, standing linen 
collar, which reaches to the ears at the sides and 
opens with just an inch in front, and the true choker. 
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Premet is as original 
in the combination of 
materials as in designs. 

in a gown of shot taf- 
feta in the mauve and 
champagne tints a 
plaited tulle tunic has 
been added. clever 
colour scheme has been 
developed by embroid- 
ering the Directoire 


Callot breaks her 
apron tunic in the front 
by a draping of the ma- 
terial—in this model of 
sapphire blue satin— 
though she extends the 
apron onto the bodice 
even to the neck. And 
as if to make clear her 
intentions she outlines 
the tunic with blue and 
gold embroidery. A 
curious effect is pro- 
duced by the shoulder 
straps of black velvet. 


jacket with amber 
beads. The Incroyable 
collar is another inter- 
esting feature. 





Cheruit’s pelerine sug- 
gests the old-time spencer. 
Fashioned from black taf- 
feta, it hangs in voluminous 
folds below the waist-line 
in the back and reaches 
scarcely to the bust line in 
the front. An odd conceit is 
the brown net frill at the 
neck. The lining of white 
taffeta matches the gown 
with which it is worn. 


Cheruit’s pantalet frock 
is another version of the 
Turkish-trouser effect. The 
underskirt, which is draped 
into the semblance of pan- 
talets, is of black lace and 
chiffon, slit ten inches from 
the lower edge. Over these 
pantalets the tunic of black 
lace flares forth and through 
it glimmers the tea-rose 
taffeta foundation. 


In fact, I have already seen one collar of stiff white 
linen closed tightly in the front, with turn-back 
corners such as the men wore some ten years ago. 
Redfern and others of the designers have been 
making many collars for their blouses of the high 
turn-over variety, and of wide turn-over pieces of 
thin organdie trimmed with lace and insertion. 
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Will Premet’s 1880 
frock bring into vogue 
the semi-fitting bodice? 
The outlining of the fig- 
ure as shown in this 
black taffeta frock is 
very generally becom- 
ing. Below the hips the 
bodice takes on a sash- 
like character and is 
draped over a tunic of 
chiffon embroidered in 
the self-tone. The shirt 
is “hitched up” in the 
fashion of that period. 


A low-neck blouse on 
a blue serge frock has 
no incongruity for Pre- 
met. He leaves the 
neck bare to the vest of 
white organdie which 
rises above a waistcoat 
of black satin, merely 
adding a neckband of 
magenta velvet. A 
pocket effect is given at 
either side of the skirt 
by the Bulgarian em- 
broidery, which also ap- 
pears on the bodice. 


They are worn over black surah or taffeta ribbon 
twisted twice around the neck. 
Three distinct styles in hats 

Three different styles of hats have been worn 
during the past month. There is the 1870 style; 
a small plateau shape, poked out back and front, 
and mounted on a high bandeau. Alphonsine 
showed these early in the winter for the Riviera and 
they have taken like wildfire. These are always 
trimmed with flowers; either large roses, tucked in 
next to the hair in the back and filling in the space 
underneath the poked-out top, or in wreaths arranged 
over the crown to run down on to the hair at the 
back and sides. This is a favourite Camille Roger 
mode of trimming. Other than this, flowers are 
not much used, though they were heralded at the 
commencement of the season as the coming thing. 
They do not look smart, and the American buyers’ 
backs once turned, the Parisian has returned to the 
aigrettes, tabooed for the American, and wings and 
quills. For the lighter summer hats they may per- 
chance be used. 

After the 1870 style of hat there comes the high- 
crowned, narrow-brimmed sailor, or bowler shape, 
trimmed with enormous long wings, or with tiny 
little mercury wings covering the crown and brim 
and sticking out at every conceivable angle. Small 
hats of soft supple straw, in deep wine-colour and 
covered with quantities of these small wings in the 
same shade, are perhaps the best-looking. 

The low-crowned, broad-brimmed sailor shape is 
also very good and is trimmed flat or with a tall, 
slender quill or ostrich fantasy perched at the very 
extreme edge of the brim toward the side of the front. 

For the more elaborate hats, tulle and jet are used. 
The Duchesse de Brissac wore a rather unusual 
model the other afternoon; a four inch wide, stand- 
ing brim band of jet, a crown composed of a single 
layer of tulle, and for trimming a huge butterfly 
bow of a single-thread, large-mesh veiling, posed 
directly in the middle of the front. 


Fads and frills 


Veils are worn rather more this year than last, 
but they are very thin and inoffensive. Most of 
them are without spots or patterns, and of a fine 
single-thread mesh. The harem veils are not much 
in evidence. I have seen quantities of them on the 
wax figureheads of the Galleries Lafayette, and the 
Italians in Florence were enamoured of them, but 
the well-dressed Parisian so far fights shy. 

With the evening gowns and the ruffles, frills and 
pantalettes, there has come about the wearing of the 

(Continued on page 70) 











Abercrombie & Fitch are showing an ex- 
ceedingly good looking sporting costume of 
the new sporiine fabric. The skirt may be 
unbuttoned at the side to give additional 
width and has the pocket which is such a 
comfort to the sportswoman. The jacket, 
a loose, baggy affair, built on the lines of a 
man’s garment, is also supplied with gen- 
€rous pockets, and is worn over a waist- 
coat of the same material in a lighter shade 
of green, fastening with green buttons. The 
hemp straw hat is so supple that it can be 
folded into a traveling case. 


She 
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John Wanamaker has a novelty in the 
combination cape and waistcoat. It is de- 
veloped in a mustard colour vicuna com- 
bined with black and white plaid and when 
thrown back reveals a waistcoat of the 
vicuna fastening with mustard coloured 
bone buttons and bountifully supplied with 
pockets. The skirt is known as the English 
sport skirt and is made of the characteristic 
Cumberland tweed; it buttons at the side 
and has a large buttoned pocket. The hat 
is a Poiret model faced with black taffeta 
and trimmed with a Roman striped band. 


best 


who dresses 


s 





For genuine comfort on the links, the 
Sweater with appropriate skirt is always 
advocated by sportswomen. A. G. Spald- 
ing & Co. advise a skirt of green homespun, 
fastening in the front with black bone but- 
tons, the front plait adding a new feature 
which breaks the monotony of the plain 
skirt. The green wool sweater is as plain as 
a man’s. The front band and tops of the 
pockets may be in a contrasting colour, 
though the plain colours are considered 
“ sportier.” Even the “tam” is of green 
wool in the same shade. 


the 





For the woman who would follow the 
game, there is an admirable suit shown at 


Bergdorf & Goodman’s. It is exploited in 
the so-called Deauville material in the 
sweet-pea green. The skirt, comfortably 
wide for walking, has fancy green bone 
buttons at either side seam. The bagginess 
of the jacket is confined slightly by the belt 
which buttons onto the fronts. The raglan 
shoulder has been borrowed from the men’s 
sporting coats, but a feminine touch has 
been added in the hemstitched collar and 
linen frill at the hand. 


part 













‘‘A tornado of 
clothes”’ 


















Frocks fashioned by Paquin 


from designs by Drian. 
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It is not a question of ‘‘were t’other 
fair charmer away,” but of seventy- 
four winners banished, for it is from 
seventy-five costumes, all in the latest 
modes, that Gaby Deslys chooses the 
gowns in which she thrills the mascu- 
line contingent and darts shafts of envy 
into the feminine members of the au- 
diences at ‘“The Belle of Bond Street” 
in the Shubert Theatre. 


A.—Gaby Deslys is the typical little midinette, 
gowned in the latest mode in a very much beruffled 
taffeta creation with plain organdie collar and cuffs, 
which add a coquettish touch rather than a badge 
of servitude. 

-—If any one of the seventy-five gowns could 
be said to portray the temperament of Gaby Deslys 
better than the others it is this orange and black ex- 
otic creation which she twists around her lithe limbs. 

C.—Light as air and izzmaterial as sea foam these 
swathings of pale green chiffon conceal! only to reveal 
her charms. The bridle headdress harmonizes with 
the lavishly embroidered pearl and silver jacket. 

D.—This gorgeous beaded creation catches and 
tosses back every ray of the many lights thrown 
upon “The Belle of Bond Street.” 




































4 “Dryad” English Cane Furniture 


| 

iis Al THs delightful and practical style of Summer Furniture is new to 
Hi America, but is widely identified with country home life in England 
to-day. It finds its highest expression in the attractive and graceful Cane 
Chairs, Settees, Tables, Tea WVaggons, Flower Stands, Dog Baskets, 
etc., displayed in our Division of Furniture and Decoration. 


“DRY AD” Cane Furniture is without equal for use on porches and mt 
3 lawns. It possesses also the artistic character, substantial construction and 1A 
| comfortable qualities, which adapt it as well to year-round use indoors. of SE | 


| “DRY AD” Cane Furniture is made of the strongest unbleached pulp 
(V1 cane without the use of nails or tacks. The frames are of best quality 
Po | ash. This construction is vastly superior to that usually found in ordi- ed || 
A nary willow, reed and rattan furniture. ‘hil 
i The smooth finish and skillful shaping of the different models provide comfort without 
the necessity of cushions. (W/Z 


Imported and sold exclusively by us in New York and ( DRYAD FURNITURE 
vicinity. The genuine identified by this metal label; \JEICESTER"— ENGLAND 


fae ae 














Illustrated Catalogue “The ‘DRY AD’ Cane Book” will be mailed upon request 


W .& J. SLOANE 























Interior Decorators Furniture Makers | 
Floor Coverings and Fabrics WW 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK Hw) \* 
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with the majority of men. 
colour on the linen and black 
or white waistcoat relieves 
somewhat the general sombre- 
ness. Especially with the sheer, 
double-breasted white waist- 
coat are four of these buttons 
in the paler colourings most 
attractive. With the single- 
breasted dinner jacket which 
is made to roll well back when 
opened, there is a loop button 
ulmost always used to button 
the fronts. 

Some years ago at Ostend 
a certain personage of Europe 
appeared with this loop but- 
ton made in jewels to match 
his studs and cuff links. This 








Imagine Nut Meats 


Toasted—Made Thin and Crisp and Fragile— 
and Mixed with Sliced Bananas 


For that is the taste of Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice 
when you serve it with fruit in the morning. Or when you 
serve it simply with sugar and cream. 

These grains, before explosion, are revolved in guns for 
sixty minutes in 550 degrees of heat. And there results 
this delicious nut-like taste. 

Then come the explosions—one inside of each granule— 
a hundred million inside of each grain. Thus come the 
countless cells, with tissue-like walls which melt away into 
delicious morsels. . 

Puffed Grains are used like nut meats in home candy 
making, in desserts, and as garnish for ice cream. Or crisp 
in butter and let the children eat like peanuts, from a bag. 








idea was copied, became a 
fashion which traveled west- 
ward and is still with us. 
These double buttons seldom 
match, but rather harmonize 
with, the studs, as one finds 
them today. They consist 
of two oval buttons (usually 
centred by a half pearl or 
coloured stone). It isapparent 
that man desires a variety and 
I doubt very much if he would 
be ungrateful for anyadditions 
to what he may have already 
collected in the way of these 
simple jewel buttons, etc. 

A curious phenomenon is 
the evident curiosity on the 
part of the public at large re- 
garding the movements and 
doings of what is called 
*‘society.”"” In other coun- 
tries, with quite as much the 
popular form of government 
as our own, the old social con- 
ditions of caste still obtain. 
Society puts a rail around any 
particular spot it desires to 
occupy and the common crowd 
never thinks of intruding. 
Here, on the contrary, the 
moment it is discovered that 
people of fashion patronize a 
space in the park, a restaurant, 


| suitable with the dinner jacket clothes that 
will short! ly—as the warmer days appear— 
take the place of the more formal evening coat 
This touch of 


(Continued from page 46) 


The single-breasted dinner 
jacket properly made to roll 
well back when opened. A loop 
button is used to hold the fronts 
when closed. This double 
button may match or harmonize 
with the waistcoat buttons, cuff 
links and studs 


The Observer 


or thé dansant rooms, “ 
promptly rush there—and the fashionables look 
about for another exclusive resort and flee. 
An illustration of this is to be seen in the 





































the world and his wife 


short-lived success of certain 
thé dansant rooms, supposed 
to have been opened for the 
benefit of exclusive society, 
but where, unfortunately, the 
public has been allowed to 
intrude. This has resulted in 
an absolute loss of prestige 
to these places, and as a re- 
sult, a number of well-known 
women have constituted them- 
selves er a ea of a new 
dancing club called the “Sans 
2gal Club.’ 

This is under the personal 
direction of Mr. Lawrence 
Durant and the patronage of 
Mrs. Donn Barber, Mrs. Wm. 
B. Dinsmore, Mrs. Goelet Gal- 
latin, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, 
Mrs. Adrian Iselin 2d, Mrs. 
Lorillard Spencer, Mrs. Lind- 
sley Tappin, Mrs. Henry G. 
Trevor, and Mrs. Percy Tur- 
nure. 

This club will hold after- 
noon meetings from four 
until seven o'clock every 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday—also Tuesday 
and Friday evenings from ten 
until two o'clock. Admission 
is by card only. hus the 
club will be kept, if possible, 
quite exclusive—the feature 
most desired. 

The club was opened some 
weeks ago and will meet at 
the Hotel Gotham (in its 
spacious ball-room) until the 
autumn season, when _ the 
new quarters at the Home 
Club, 11 East 45th Street, 
will be ready for the dances. 

It has been observed that 

“to know one’s atmosphere 
one must live in it. The 
personal direction of Mr. 
Durant assures those interest- 
ed that ball-room dancing will 
be observed and taught comme 
il faut. 






































Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 






































Imagine Bubbles 


Bubbles of Grain—Airy and Porous—Eight 
Times Normal Size—Floating in Bowls of Milk 


That is how Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice seem when 
served as a dairy dish for suppers, in place of bread or 
crackers. The grains are crisp and toasted. They are four 
times as porous as bread. 

And you get these advantages over crackers and bread: 
You get the whole grains, and you get them wholly diges- 
tible. Every food granule is blasted to pieces so digestion 
can instantly act. 

And you get a fascinating taste—dainty, almond-flavored 
morsels in which all folks revel. Have you ever tried these 
ways of serving these unique, delightful foods ? 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


es tock ee ae See 
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One Way to Start a Fashion 


(Continued from page 43) 


were used in those days, I have employed other 
materials—some of the new fabrics and some 
adapted from old ones. I have used crépes, 
in both cotton and wool, roughly woven materi- 
als, light of weight and infinitely pliable, some- 
thing like those Indian shawls which may be 
slipped through a ring. 

The gowns are built on straight lines, and 
have numerous vertical aig Indeed, I shall 
not be surprised if the play brings back a re- 
turn to plaits. 

The principal characters are clothed in rich 
cloaks—wide and ample—of soft tissues in 
brilliant hues. And all the little priestesses 
of Isis wear coloured wigs—pink hair, studded 
with silver ornaments, and short hair, braided 
in an infinite number of braids like a fringe, 
in peacock blue and orange, with bandeaux 
and ornaments of beads in the same colours. 

Speaking of materials, however, I would like 
to say a few words in re: gard to those which have 
been made in America this year according to 
the Martine designs. 

For years, American buyers in Paris have 
comple 4ined to me, saying: 

Your dresses are very beautiful, we admit, 
and they tempt us immeasurably, but you must 
understz and that it is very hard for us to copy 
them in America. It is, indeed, well-nigh 
impossible. That piece of embroidery, for 
instance, cannot be duplicated there, and that 
mz aterial cannot be procured.” 

hat argument has always sounded reason- 
able, but it seemed to me that there must be 
some way out of the difficulty, and I tried to find 
it. That is why I asked my friend Duplan— 
who controls large silk interests in the United 
States—to manufacture some materials ac- 
cording to the latest Martine designs. The 
idea was a simple one and it was easily carried 
out. In this way, I made it possible for Amer- 
ican concerns to copy my models without being 
put to the inconvenience and heavy charge of 
laying in large quantities of materials in Paris— 
materials on which they would have to pay 
heavy duty. And I imagined that everybody 
would approve of this new way of doing things. 

I am still unable to grasp why the contrary 
has taken place. 

An amazing protest 

The American buyers have raised loud voices 
of protest. The arrangement does them no 
good, they say. They have scorned the idea 
and sent me an avalanche of reproaches. I am 
still dumfounded by their attacks and cannot 

| see any reason for them. 

And worse yet, I received an official dele- 
gation from the silk manufacturers of Lyons, 
| who threatened to put me on the industrial 
| index, so to speak, and to ruin my trade, 

I continued, as they expressed it, to tes 
| their business by praising American silks. 

At first I did not take them seriously and 
I merely laughed at it, but now I see that there 
is a serious side to the agitation. 

All the manufacturers have considered the 

question as to whether or not I merit punish- 
| ment for my audacity; they call me “‘anti- 
French” and unpatriotic, claiming that I wish to 
| dethrone the flourishing industries of my country. 

I listened to the tempest roaring over my 
head, and I am not yet certain that I am out of 
its reach. 

The dressmakers, too, have made common 
cause with the manufacturers, and one was 
delegated to express to me their surprise and 
indignation. 








Such is the price one must pay for being an 
innovator with a desire to leave the beaten 
path and the broad highway. 

I may add, however, that the experience has 
not discouraged me. I have always known that 
a reaction asserts itself, and I fully realize the 
weight of routine and tradition. I have de- 
termined not to heed them. I believe that 
progress in aviation, for instance, is due to 
those men of daring who risked their lives for 
the great cause, those men who broke their 
backs to advance the cause of the “‘heavier 
than air’’ machines. And as for me, I am still 
prepared to have my back broken twice a year— 
and oftener—if necessary. Whether I am 
punished for introducing a harem skirt, a slit 
skirt, or a crinoline, I shall always defy criticism 
and I am prepared to face its blows; for I am 
in this world to discover new things and to 
search for them. 

The inconsistency 

Why should others protest or criticise the 
things which, sooner or later, they are going to 
adopt? Why adore tomorrow what, they 
trample on to-day? Has it not been proved 
again and again that such is the case? 

Do you remember the cry that was raised 
when the first tight skirt made its appearance? 
And now everyone wears them and will wear 
no others. And so it was with the crinoline. 

How many people made fun of the ‘ Min- 
aret”’ when it first appeared who now are 
wearing or making Minaret skirts more than 
I ever did? 

The papers have told how the Archbishop 
of Paris has forbade the tango and at the 
same time has warned women against the 
audacities of the present fashion as well as its 
immodesties. Most certainly, when a Cardinal 
speaks in such a way about fashions, he must 
be obeying the noblest of impulses. And as- 
suredly it is none of my concern to discuss his 
desires and I would not think of doing so. To 
talk in so decided a manner, the Holy man must 
have serious and weighty reasons, and besides 
he must believe that his commands will be 
obeyed, for he knows better than I do, the 
degree of piety with which his parishioners 
are blessed. 

As for me, I am only a dressmaker, and I only 
know with what coquetterie they are blessed, 
yet I know that their desire for modish gowns 
is very strong (and I am glad of it). That is 
why—if I were Cardinal—I should never try 
to place morality in opposition to vanity, lest 
the first should get the worst of it. 

I admit that I may be mistaken, and that 
Monseigneur the Archbishop of Paris undoubt- 
edly knows the psychology of women much 
better than I 

Since his mandate several décolleté gowns have 
been ordered for tango parties, because the fetes 
organized by society have not been cancelled. 

It is said, among other things, that Monsieur 
Poincaré, President of the Republic, who was 
to have been present at the first performance 
of Monsieur and Madame Richepin’s latest 
play ‘‘The Tango,” was deterred from so doing 
through the Archbishop's letter. Surely a very 
unexpected consequence of his mandate! 

However that may be, the piece has been 
much discussed by the press; the idea of the 
play is too novel and inspired by a sentiment 
too noble, and at the same time, too subtle, 
to please the great public; but, in regard to the 
scenery and the costumes, I have received many 
compliments. 
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Lillian. “Russell s Own 
Goilet ‘Preparations 





Democracy in the Dance 


T is frequently said, and with truth, that the 

point at which class distinction becomes 

acute is in the realm of recreation. Men 
and women of every class can work together 
for a common object, nowadays, but when it 
comes to play it is another story. Too often 
they do not find the same kind of entertain- 
ment entertaining, and the one class is not 
familiar with the rules according to which the 
other plays the game. 

But now and then, it seems, the difficulty 
may be overcome. As, for instance: 

‘Did I tell you of an experience I had ata 
Thé Dansant I went to in Paris?” asked Cara 
Papillon the other day. 

I thought not; I did not recall it. 

“Tt was at Lenoél’s, just when the craze was 
mounting. Everybody was wanting to learn 
at once, so that it was not always easy to get a 
partner offhand who knew the steps, and it 
often happened that, unless you had a man of 
your own with you, after a turn with the pro- 
fessor you were condemned to sit still against 


E | the wall and watch the others. 


‘The Lenoéls, however, undertook to supply 
partners for all their pupils, so it was a very 


‘Well, one afternoon, Adéle Ladew and I 
went by ourselves, and Lenoél asked me 
whether I would not like him to bring me a 
partner, so that I could dance while he was 
giving Adéle her lesson. 

““*Yes, if he dances well,’ 
partners, we noticed, 


| popule ar place for practice. 


I sai 


were 


1; for some of 
impossible, 





the 


though they did the steps with painful precision. 

Oh, adame, he shall be a charming 
dancer; I would not dream of presenting un 
neophyte to Madame!’ 

And he led up a tall, good-looking man who 
bowed ‘with an easy grace,’ as the novelettes 
say, and off we went. 

‘He danced divinely, that man; his step 
suited mine, 2 merveille, — we went through 
the whole répertoire. He knew the lot as well 
as Lenoél himself, apparently. He spoke ex- 
cellent French, and we conversed a little, at 
intervals, about the theatres and the dances; 
not a great deal, for I still had to be attentive 
to my steps in several of the new things. 
Altogether, I had a delightful time, and neve: 
realized how late it was getting till Adéle c ame 
up and reminded me that we were due for dinner 
and the play at the Winstanleys. I had to 
take leave promptly of my agreeable partner. 

“After the theatre that night Royce Win- 
stanley took us to supper at a pet restaurant of 
his, where they gave us a delieious little meal. 
The lights were very softly shaded and the 
room was quite dim, but as the man went 
round with the champagne, something about 
him struck me as vaguely familiar, and while 
he was filling Adéle’s glass I looked across the 
table at him a little more closely. Behold, 
oh behold! it was—” 

I gave a gasp. 

“IT don’t care,” said 
lightful partner;—and 
she added. 


“he was a de- 
admirable waiter!” 


Cara; 
an 





Y own Toilet Preparations, 
which have been prepared 


for my exclusive use for the past 





_ | fifteen years by my own expert 
chemist, have proved so indispen- 
sable to my friends and myself, 
that I have decided to give all 
women an opportunity to obtain 
them. 

From the Public with whom I 
have ever kept faith I feel that I 
shall receivea full measure of grati- 
tude for this nearer intimacy; this 
offer of something so truly per- 
sonal and so delightfully benefi- 


cial. 
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My Own Skin Nutrient 
Will make the skin firm and refine 
its quality. Price $1.50 


My Own Smooth Out 


An Astringent and Healing Cream; 
will smooth from your face those 
little wrinkles that annoy you. 


Price $1.50 


My Own Skin Rejuvenator 
Will cir- 
culate the blood and revive old tissues. 


Price $1.50 
My Own Cleansing Cream 


Will cleanse and whiten your face. 
Price $1.00 


My Own Purity Face Powder 


Very pure and of a healing quality. 
Price $1.00 


My Own Lip Rouge 
Will prevent your lips from chapping 
and keep them soft. Price $0.50 


Lillian Russell’s Beauty Box 
Containing all the above preparations 
neatly and attractively packed. 
Price $5.00 

At leading Drug and Department 
Stores, or will be sent direct from 
my laboratory on receipt of price and 
15 cents postage. 

Send for booklet. 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 
2160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
IMPORTANT— My own are the 


only toilet preparations which are 


for a dry or sallow skin. 


authorized to use my name or like~ 


ness, and have my endorsement. 
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MRS. STUYVESANT PEABODY 


A Chicago bride of the early spring who will take an active part next winter in social 
affairs. Mr. and Mrs. Peabody spent their honeymoon in Italy and while there were 
joined by Mr. and Mrs. Addison Stillwell, on their way home from a wedding trip 


up the Nile. 


Mrs. Stillwell was Miss May Henderson Peabody. 


At her wedding 


in January, Mrs. Peabody was maid of honour. 


Costly Decorative Table Silver 


By Elizabet 


h Lounsbery 


(See page 39) 


N the selection of decorative hotise acces- 
sories, perhaps there is nothing which re- 
quires more attention in regard to its suit- 
ability and consistent application to the fur- 
nishing and character of the room in which it is 


| used than the silver for the table decoration. 


The ornate: furnishings of a richly appointed 


| dining room, where every detail of the china, 


glass and napery calls for the accompanying 
silver to be equally decorative and effective, 
have created a demand which the silversmith 
has met by sparing no labour or expense in the 
execution and reproduction of elaborate de- 
signs and in securing, wherever possible, a piece 
of historical silver. 

Where old family plate is used, the coffee urn, 
which generally is an important feature of the 
service, can be made into an attractive centre- 
piece, suggesting the covered cups or vases 
now so much in vogue, by removing the spout 
and fixture for the alcohol lamp attached below 

che urn. This makes a consistent note of deco- 
ration where other pieces of the service are used 
throughout. The covered urn, in fact, has be- 
come a popular decorative accessory where the 
use of flowers and fruit is confined to compotiers 
placed at either side of the centre decoration. 
Covered cups of this kind vary in form from the 
simple Adam or Georgian types to the highly 
ornamented—often to be found in silver gilt 
and even solid gold and sometimes in a garniture 
of three vases. 

The épergne, on the contrary, concentrates 
the decorative effect and confines the use of 
flowers and fruit and often bonbons to the cen- 
tre of the table. This is often a central vase or 
bowl with smaller receptacles included in the 
design to hold sweets, and is sometimes placed 
on oval or round mirrors where the reflection 
of light and colour, added to that of the elab- 
orately modeled design, heightens the effect. 

The épergne, likewise, in its more delicate 
designs, consists of an artistic grouping of silver 
open work baskets or oval pA ree held within a 
graceful frame work or stand. These are often 
so arranged that the little baskets or dishes 
can be detached and used individually and, 
also, so that the larger parts can be removed 
and replaced by others, more or less elaborate. 
In these designs, in which the Adam épergne 
finds great favour for the delicate and graceful 
outline and for its general adaptability, the 


values have a wide range, from several hundred 
to several thousand dollars, depending upon 
their period and ornamentation. 

More elaborate in its effect than even the 
flower-filled épergne is the nef or silver ship, 
used as a decorative wine holder. A costly 
and curious piece of plate for the table, it has 
come down to us in the original and in repro- 
ductions from the middle ages as the perfect 
model of an actual ship with masts, yards, 
shrouds and sailors climbing in the rigging— 
marvelous specimens of the genius of the Ger- 
man goldsmith. These are a most effective 
and unique decoration for the formal dinner or 
for the permanent decoration of the sideboard. 

Where the execution of design by a master 
hand is desired, as for example in those speci- 
mens from Paul Lamarie—England's greatest 
silversmith—which are still obtainable, they 
should be selected without regard to a definite 
use, as their value is not only influenced by the 
skill and beauty characteristic of his workman- 
ship but by the great rarity of the example. 

As important as the decoration of the table 
is its lighting. This finds its best treatment in 
candelabra which have a wide range of values, 
depending upon design and workmanship. 

owls, likewise, have an important place 
among table accessories, but are 
formal. 


tather less | 


The tea and coffee service, which has always | 


formed the nucleus of table silver, has an im- 
portant adjunct in the after-dinner coffee ser- 
vice. This may correspond to the other fea- 
tures of the table appointments or it can be of 
unique design and excessive value. 

The art of the silversmith has not been con- 
fined, however, to the accessories of the dining 
room exclusively. It has been devoted, as 
well, to the child in the production of not only 
the articles for its daily use, but of toys in end- 
less variety. The doll’s silver tea service and 
the tiny silver windmills, chairs, coach and 
four, boats, groups of circus performers, etc., 


which we place in our cabinets and use for table | 


decoration, made by the Dutch, were originally 
intended for and were used by the children in 
Holland as playthings. 

Early American silver is rare—except in 
flat silver—but when found has a value greatly 
in excess of that of the same article, of the same 
period, of any other make. 
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“Play Ball” 


To do it effectively —in 
sport, business or any other 
game of life—one needs a 
vigorous body controlled by 
a clear brain. 


Food plays 
a big part 


Many play a losing game 
because their food doesn’t 
contain the elements neces- 
sary to build up strong 
bodies and healthy brains. 


Most white flour foods 
are lacking in these elements 
—the vital mineral salts—so 
necessary for mental and 
physical balance. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


admirably supplies this lack. 


Made of choice whole 
wheat and malted barley, 
Grape-Nuts retains the 
mineral salts and other 
nutritive values in just the 
right proportion, as grown 
in the grain. It is an ideal 
food for winners in any 
game. 


Grape-Nuts comes in 
tightly sealed packages— 
perfectly baked and ready 
to eat with cream or good 
milk. Fresh, crisp, and 
delicious! 


“There’s a Reason” 


for 


Grape-Nuts 


Sold by Grocers 
—everywhere 






































































































‘Poblson Gifts 


For Weddings, Engagements, 
Commencements, dinner 
favors, bridge prizes, anni- 
versaries, bon voyage and 
other friendly occasions 
appeal to the Harper’s 
Bazar. class 





Good taste, quaintness, origi- 
nality, exquisite finish, hand 
decorated presentation cards 
dainty packages characterize 
our output. Much of it is arts and 
crafts work done in New England 
village homes by gentlewomen. 
Below are a few of our new things: 
Hanging Oriental Sachet 
A bow of rib- 


bon dresses up 
the neck of the 


and 


In a loosely 
woven 


hang- 





is x 
: if { basket; and we 
i ' 6d 
2 are sure that 
Oriental blos- ie ane ae. 
soms which ber 840 will 
she i sweet delight you 
fragrance Boxed with 
about the 7: 
ro Postpaid $1 





Rose Geranium 
Sweet Geranium Sachet 
Quaint and _ interesting. 
The natural fragrance 
is preserved in a craft- 
woven bag of white 
silk with trimmings of 
green. Unusually attrac- 
tive, with its gift card 


and craft box. 75¢ 


No. 802. Postpaid 
Verbena!”’ 





‘*My Lemon 







As a special gift, 
“small but well cho- 
sen, friendly and 
sweetly fragrant, this 
container filled with 


‘Lemon Verbena’”’ 
redolent of old fash- 
ioned gardens, safely 
sent with decorated 
card of unusual de- 


sign. No. 804 75¢ 


+ Postpaid 


Sweet Lavender 


This generous pack- 
age of Paisley design 
filled with English laven- 
der flowers with a card 
of unusual thought and 
design. ‘“‘Her laces were 
laid away in Lavender, 


her  rabihee $1 


No 805. Postpaid 
Greetings to the Mother 


Will be of dai- 
use for 





A perma- f a 
nently use- i s;| ly 





ful cabinet j holding pins, 
and a lovely | by ie buttons, rib- 
card. Though jf) . bons, and odds 
daintily made DF naan mS.) and ends, thus 
the cabi- saving 
net will many steps 
serve and little 
through worries 
several that moth 

baby- er can well 





afford to 
do without 


Postpaid 


hoods or be 
preserved because of 
endearing associations 


Friendship Roses 


(Typical of the Pohlson Line) 


Must be seen to be appreciated 





You will exclaim with delight at the 
sight of these perfectly beautiful little 
sachets of them in old rose and 





gold, 1 old rose ribbon in a gift 
box. sachets may be given to five 
friends worn as reminders of the 
giver. This is one of our most 


charming combinations. No. 828 
Postpaid 


$1 





The best gift shops will show you the 
Pohlson line and supply you at the prices 
quoted abor e. Or we will fill your order 
by mail to ir luce our year book of 
th ughtful gifts for the family. Sent 
free to Bazar reader 


Pobison Gift 
Shop & Studios 


Bank Bldg., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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‘Come into the 


(Continued tr 


Having learned that the Barella was expected 
on the afternoo f the fourth day, Maitland 
determined to crowd the time of waiting into as 

any activities as possible. He knew his Hono 





1 oO 

























lulu from a business man's point of view, 
its more oloured sides were new to him. 
The first « he rode about on a horse seeing 


that night he foregathered in the bz 
hotel with business acquaintances, and 
learned what he must do, if he had time, an 

t lly ought to do whether he had time 
» early the next morning he pt at hir 
1e hands of two lu ] 
l in riding the 
learned that in this exert 
ontrol begin to come 
mmet madnesses and 
ste ored up to las t him throu 
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sights; 



















this balance : 
teachers said 


magical facili ty. 
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» from the m« 
ond | 


lesson. 





a sec 
pout, keeping pretty 
“avier combers, and 





well in f 
watched the ot 
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and beauty of Honol 


with at 


» youth 


meee 





y that : 
were of two, | 
‘ount a dozen pairs wh« 


y en 


chol 
groups the re 





w few of three “He 
» were splashing and 








x thei ; way toward matrimony. He too 
I 1ave had his days 
1e beach and in the 
1e too might have 





accepted. 
poor fellow, he 





have had his day, 
and his Maud, too, she 
might have had hers. In- 
stead they would go into 
the dark room of life, not 
hand in hand but by oppo- 
site doors, groping in the 
blackness, fearful and op- 
pressed—and, here he 
taughed at the inevitable 
conclusion to which his 


morbid fancy had led him, 





meeting at last with a 
bump. 

d at moment some- 
thing like a great fish 
brushed against his shin. 
He looked down, and saw 
in a swirl of sand and 
water the upturned face of 
a girl. 

In a moment he had 


dragged her to her feet, and 


was supporting her whole 
weight. For half a minute 
no one saw them. 


During that half minute, 
she tried to laugh, tried to 
apologize, tried to explain 
that she had been hit by 
her board, tried to relie ve 
him of her weight and only 
succeeded in spitting up : 
lot of honest salt water, sad 
in leaning upon him the 
more heavily. 

Then two of the Kanaka 
attendants came running 
and leaping. and after them 
others, white boys and 
brown, young men and 
children. But among then 
came no one who seemed 
to have a better right than 
Maitland to help the girl 
ashore. 

Half way through the 
real oe began to 
that her 1ame was Peggy 
And that. thank God, it was 
cause anything serious would have 
killed her father and mother. And 
took her away from him, and he 
more. 


however, 
he learned 


shallows 
arrive, and 





just 
then 


Her name was Peggy 


Miss Peggy Waring was not seriously hurt. 
And the next afternoon saw her once more at 
the beach. 

Some one had told Miss Peggy that a hand- 
some stranger had pulled her out of the water. 
That she should wish to thank him persona Ny 
was only natural. Hence her coming to the 
ach for the mere purpose of “looking around.’ 

r 





might be there. She felt a romantic in- 
clination toward him. She was dressed in 
white. She wore some broad floppy crushy 
shell pink flowers (real) in her dress, and cloth 
ones tO match in her hat. And she had the 
prettiest, frankest and sauciest face in the 
Is) ands. 

“Looking about ” consisted in calling the 


irest Kanaka attendan 1t to her side and ask 
ng z point blank, ‘* Which is the man who pull ed 
me out of the water?” 
The Kanaka merely pointed. 


‘The one with the white duck trousers and 
the blue conge coat?” 
3 Miss.” 


a.” said Miss Peggy to herself. “He is 

And yw made a bee line 
place where she had been 
where he was still stand 

“TI wasn't up to thanking you much yester- 
day,” she said. “‘Is it too late?”’ And she was 
hol di ng out her hand to him. 

t was awfully good of you, 

then they both laughed. 


straight from the 
standing to the place 
12g. 










* she said, and 


“It was a great pleasure,"’ said he, and then 
the y Jaughe -d some more. 
‘Goin’ in?” 
Sh ewaved her hand toward the boisterous surf. 
‘Are you? 





The masculine smoking jacket has 
a feminine replica in this Turkish 
costume for women. Lord & Taylor 
make the suit of old gold brocade. 


Maud’’ 


I'm sv 


Garden, 


ym page 13) 
“T don't know. 
shaken and all that.” 





ipposed to be badly 


Maitland’s brows puckered and his lips 
parted in that beseeching, mischievous smile 
which Villard had said was irresistible. 

“T will if you will,” he said. 


‘Promise not to desert me if I’m not up to 
muc he” 

ma Il be rigt it the re all the time. 

‘Then it’s a go. 
















Remorse—too late 
So they parted in the highest spirits, and soon 
after they met once more on the beach, and 
went into the water, not hand irf hand, but side 
by side, an i w the curious feeling that they 
were only doing what they had long ago formed 
a habit of ¢ vem together. 


And that afternoon and the next morning and 
afternoon, he had that time of his 
1 so mourned as being lost to him 
f laughter, and joyousness 
on the brig tht beach, and in the strong salt tonic 
of the ocean- and under all the strong warm 
currents of mutual attraction. 

le had met oe father and mother, he had 
been vouched for by mutual friends. And fol- 
lowing the swift course of hospit ality in the 
Islands he had been made free of the great ve- 
randahed house on the hil 

An 1 it was not until 
h the Baretta w as to arri\ 





y of the day upon 
e that he was over- 











whelmed by the realization that his time, and 
hers, was g¢ ing to end; not as it had begun in 
innocence and skylarking, but in anguish, per- 
haps, and in scalding tears. Or had he misread 


that er + He n look in her eye —that look which he 
en in them for the first time not an hour 
coming to her house through the gar- 
den, he had perceived her 
a an open window 
and had called to her half 
a jest: 

g * ome into the garden, 
Maud. 

Instead of the jesting 
reply which he expected, 
she had risen upon the 
word, almost meekly, and 
ha ad come. 

*n it was that he 





had se 
ago, when 


saw 


look, God help him, 
that he was now flying, like 
an incendiary from a house 
to which he has set fire. 

He must not even go 
back to say good-bye. If 
he saw her again, if only for 
a moment and in a crowd, 
e must not tell her that 
which was in his heart, 
which every feeling of man- 
liness and chivalry forbade 
him to tell. 

For the image of that 
other girl who was coming 
over the seas to him had 
its place too in his heart; 
and 


an image that grew 

grew upon him, till it tor- 
tured him. t was as if 
without meaning to he had 
hurt a child cruelly and 
brutally. Here = was 


poor little life in his keep- 
ing. At best it was a prob- 
lem for all his best impulses 
and delicacy to cope with 

a frightful chance for 
her to be taking even if 
she was coming to one 
whose vision had not been 
turned aside, and who had 
kept his compact with her 
in the same spirit in 


FEOER 





with him. 


power to wither, Maitland, 

in his precipitous descent 
toward the harbour, would have curled up like 
a blighted leaf. 

Presently he stood on the wharf and watched 
the Baretta come into the harbour. 

She did not at once come ashore. 
a time of waiting, schooling his face, 
on board to loc a her. 

hae: Mandeville, the Cleveland millionaire, 
is a tall and handsome man. And Mary Allison 
was clinging to him and pawing him and sob- 
bing as if her heart woul i break. 

“But you mustn’t,”” Mandeville kept saying. 
“You mustn't, my dear—my dear.’ 

And _ she kept answering through her oe. 
“But I must—I've promised. It isn’t « he 
lived here. He's c-c -come all the way e Ponwthe Rowns 
and hoping—and I 

larry Maitland stepped briskly 
hat in his hand. 

‘Look here, you two,” he said, “if there’s 
anything on God’s earth I can do to mend this 
heartbreak, tell me. I'm Maitland.” 


And after 
he went 








He could see her through the window and he 
cou!d hear her. She was practicing—mechanic- 
ally practicing. He was so out of breath with 
his run up the hill that for a time he just leaned 
against the stem of a palm and listenec 

Miss Peggy Waring was practicing her sing- 
ing in a very sad, uninterested way. She sang 
do re mi fa sol la si do—up. Then do si la sol 
fa mi re do—down. Then she trilled on do: do 
re do re do re do re do re do si do—and then 
leaped the full octave tothe upper do. Then 
her hands fell from the piano, but her foot re- 


mained where it had been all along; to wit, on 
the loud pedal. : , 
Maitland drew near the window. And this 


was in his heart: 


“‘Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black, black night has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
am here at te gate alone.”’ 


What he said, and he said it just loud enough 
to be heard, was this: 
“*Say—Peggy—come on out.” 
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And it was from | 


coming to him to place her | 


which she had kept hers 


If self-contempt had the | 


forward, his | 














Caffeine, the active drug in 
coffee, is a definite poison to 
many and a common cause of 
various ills, little and big. 


Coffee is a hidden enemy to 
one’s comfort and progress. 
subtle poison weakens the heart, 
interferes with digestion, 
has a destructive effect on the 
nervous system. 


Its 


and 


With the first symptoms of 
disorder a safe and wise plan is 
to stop coffee and 


Use 


POSTUM 


This genuine food-drink, made 
of wheat and a small portion of 
molasses, has a delicious Java- 
like taste, but is pure and abso- 
lutely free from caffeine or any 
other drug. 


There is much to be thankful 
for after the change to Postum. 
Thousands of former coffee drink- 
ers now enjoy freedom from the 
old coffee troubles, and no one 
need tell them 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum now comes 


forms. 


in 


two 


Regular Postum—must be well 


boiled. 


15c and 25c packages. 


Instant Postum—a soluble 


powder. 


A teaspoonful stirred 


in a cup of hot water makes 
a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 


The cost per cup of both kinds 
is about the same. 


POSTUM 


—sold by Grocers. 









































Young Folk’s Summer Tub Apparel 


N 13.—‘‘Jack and Jill’ bloomer den Deseadhion 




















































N 10. -White repp suit = navy blue collar and 
vimning, Sto years =n $3.25 cloth in blu, brown ax arcen, Homers 
oO e 
White Galatea th with colored band - $1.00 Hat of vo = per ener poplin with | lac 
N 11.—Striped ripplette bloomer tub dress, pink, velvet ribbon bow. 8 to 12 years. . $2.50 
lue or brown. 314 to 8 years. . $1.65 N 14.- “7 lawn blouse and white poplin pants. * 3.05 
' ; years. 
White play hat with cord and tassels. White piaue er ‘3138 
+ ved N 15.—French linen frock with kirt, whit 
; J 15.—French linen frock with tunic skirt, white 
N 12.—White lawn blouse ‘and amen Bdtord crepe collar and cuffs, in green, rose, delft 
cord pants. 2 to 5 years. : - $6.25 blue, gold or white. 8 to 16 years. . $6.50 
“Oliver Twist” duck hat, white al White cotton het trimmed | with velvet “ie. 
colored band. A ; ; ee bon. $4.50 
£ Phone Mail orders 
Zs 1234 Greeley e 0 filled prompily 
GQ 5th Avenue at 35th Street * New York 
comes XX 
1 | aa | 











ee 
“YVouthever” 


is a truly wonderful 


Skin Beautiher 


sig 1S 


for beautifying an 


1 a 





The Ballford 
334 Fifth Avenue 
London: 4 The Pavement 


“*Youthever” 
is not sold by drug- | 
| gists or department | 
stores. Just send us 
$2.00 by cheque or 
P.O. money order | 
Made up in at-| 
tractive glass con- 
tainer, prettily tied 
with ribbon and cara, 
carefully packed in 
plain carton for 

| mailing 
Compare it with other 
Complexion aids. 


. The 
3¢| * Youthever” 
Girl 


ansi ng your 


Chemical Co. 


New York aap 


Paris : 25 Rue Rivoli 























BETTER ~ 
BABIES 


outdoors in it for hours. 


woven wire springs: 




















Send Us Your Name and Address R 


that we may write you 
fully, explaining 


The MarvelWaver 





which makes PERFECT 
marcel waves——now my 
tage. 


A new invention, sold ial 


best Department Stores and | 


designed i your home, 
use. Enables you to get 
the et MARCEL 
WA before known 
to ‘acne a only. 

Agents wanied everywhere. 


C. E. Steinhardter 
Manufacturing Co. 


391 Feiten Street, Breshiye, N. ¥. 


Harper's Bazar, 


my 


/ 


IgI4 





of harm, day and night. 


ily set up again without tools, 


2 Pruyn Street 





The tens jamie’ 


The healthiest babies are handled least. 
save the lifting and carrying-- save baby from getting so tired, cross 
and nervous —and may permanently improve his health. 

lt is both movable crib and playroom. 







The Baby Cariole will 


Baby can sleep or play 


Made with white enamel frame, silver- 
finished wire screens, noiseless rubber tires and sanitary mattress on 
Gives abundant light and air and freedom for 
his legs, with absolute protection against floor drafts and every kind 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
If jou are not interested, let us send it to some friend who is. 


The Baby Cariole is collapsible and fitted with a 
a canvas bag for convenient storage or for traveling. 
If your dealer can- 

not supply you, write us to supply you direct. 


THE EMBOSSING CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Makers of ‘‘Toys That Teach’’ 








Ideal—Winter and Summer 
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MADAM SARA’S 


I, PAIR 


si West 33d St. 


120 Bo oe. “4 
~ New York 


oston 


Hi 
























Madam Sara 


has specialized for 
years in making corsets 
that correct and im- 
prove the Sgure. Her 

A PATRICIA cus- 
tom-made corsets rep- 
resent the best and 
most beneficial ideas 
known to the art of 
corsetry. 

STYLISH SUEDE 
AND TRICO 
READY-TO-WEAR 
models adapted to all 
figures. Given the 
same care and attention 
as our custom made. 
Fig Leaf Chemise, 
with and without 
shoulder straps: Im- 
orted Lingerie, 
ango Pan tajettes, 
cealen he Knick- 

Distinctive 
Sitk Hosi iery. 


Moderate Prices 









































NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers |] 

















HESE incomparable sweets are the 

most popular ofall dessert confections. 
Whether served at dinner, afternoon tea 
or any social gathering, Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers are equally delightful and appro- 
priate. In ten-cent tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins, 


|| ADORA 


Another dessert delight. 











Wafers of pleas- 


ing size and form with a bountiful con- 
fectionery filling. Another help to the 
hostess. 


In ten-cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 







Nz ANY, AY 







































































Lavender 


Three Bags 

of Lavender 

flowers with 

following 

card make 
an attractive and acceptable gift. 

Have you knowna garden wh 

Amid stately hollyhocks, f 

If you have, may these fragm 

A dream of the ere Lavender grew! 


Sent postpaid for 50 cents. Daintily boxed 
with our Year Book of Gifts 


Pohlson’s Gift Shop, Pawtucket, R. L., 


The remarkable success of 
Mme. LEONARD’S 


ys MATERNITY 


- 

Apparel is due to the lines and | 
make of the garments which 
gives a stylish figure to the 
wearer without the slightest 
endangerment to the well-be- 
ing of either mother or child. 
They are scientifically designed 
ary to give support where needed 

and adjustable to changing 
conditions without alterations. 
| Catalog B sent out of town upon request 
24 West 39th St., New York. 


rs. Adair 


Proves That a Good 


Complexion is Attainable 


An attractive, blemishless complexion is not beyond the 

possession of those who are not naturally gifted. It is 

a condition of the skin, a physical condition, easily at- 
red and maintained. 


Bring Health and Clearness to Your Skin Y¥,& 





>» Lavender grew 


\ 
‘ | 
* “Au 
glove and rue? \ 


nts bring to you anew \ 











sweetness wh 


Dept. 120 














- ($4), 


y treating 
outer 
and under skins daily with the GANESH EASTERN BALM CREAM 


Ganesh ( hin St» ‘p ss ). for 
(75e), which thoroughly cleanses, and GANESH DIABLE SKIN 


TONIC (75c), to purify and close the pores, remove blackheads and 
reduce puffiness under the eyes 


Salon , eS 


If you are in New York 


the woman who 
desired handsome 
lace stockings de- 
manded those im- 
ported from Paris. 
Today, 
buy in this country 
a pair of stockings 
that is the equal 
in every respect of 
the French hosi- 
ery. 

made 
from designs of 
clever artists, giv- 
ing the exclusive- 
ness and original- 
ity which the 
knowing woman 
formerly was 
compelled to seek 






Novelties in underpinnings 





Mrs. Vernon Castle has made this pump the 
accepted tango slipper, giving to it her name and 
wearing it exclusively for dancing. Made 
over a long, slender last by the “turn process” 
it is ideally comfortable as well as decorative. 
The strap drawn through the good-looking 
rhinestone buckle lends the necessary support 
to the foot. 


This strap should be drawn tightly over the 


instep and by means of the buckle can be easily 
adjusted. The beauty-giving heel, the Louis 
Quinze, completes this clever bit of footgear. 
As it can be made in any colour, the dictum 
calling for slippers matching in shade the gown 
can be heeded. 
satin or from the soft, pliable leathers. 


It can also be fashioned from 


One of the most novel afternoon pumps has 
the circular vamp of patent leather and the 
quarter of silk-figured black brocade. The 
strap fastening is held in place at the side by 
a button-like ornament. 


Another handsome dress pump has the vamp 
and tongue of patent leather and the quarter 
of black silk with the Persian design picked 
out in silver silk threads. An odd-shaped 
buckle adds to the beauty of this slipper. 


At the moment the oval shape has the sanc- 
tion of the woman of fashion, but it may be 
developed in silver, gun-metal, cut steel or 


rhinestones. 





A design of Oriental origin is blown on to this 


white silk stocking in the loveliest of soft 
colourings. 


Little beaded animals, glittering and spar- 


kling, crawl over the instep or ankle of the new 
silk stockings in the place of the embroidered 
ones of last season. 


COURTESY OF MC CALLUM HOSIERY CO 


To wear with lingerie frocks this summer, 
the white silk stockings with Poiret flowers 
in typical colourings are charming. 


Openwork stockings have returned to favour 
and the modish black and white effect has been 
achieved by the addition of black embroidered 
dots against a white silk stocking. 


A dainty white silk stocking which is sure to 
appeal to the fastidious woman has the clock 
embroidered in gold or silver beads. 


A few years ago 


she can 


The lace is 
by hand 





One of the nov- 
elties in the fas- 
cinating realm of 
hosiery this sum- 
mer is the beaded 
stocking. Gold 
beads and silver 
beads, white china 
beads and vari- 
coloured beads— 
ali are used in 
carrying out the 
various designs 
on black or white 
silk stockings. 
Sometimes the 
design isvery 
elaborate, practi- 
cally covering the 
entire instep, and 
is further en- 
hanced by the 





Be sure to fey te CANTSS Deep Furrows in the Skin are Unnecessary ma 3hf in the French glitter of rhine- 
STRAPPING MUSCLE removed by using GANESH MUSCLE DEVELOPING OIL ($i) to| stocking. There stones;again,ade- 
TREATMENT for the strengthen the underlying tissues and muscles, thereby filling in deep eel 

tissues of the face and wrinkles and shallow places. are hundreds— COURTESY OF ME CALLUM WOSIERY Co sign is picked out 
neck—the most effective in 4 ° The skin can be made and i i 
America--niven only by  ‘Sefiness and Delicacy Restored soot emocts and entixy in| °8* Snot might in the gage 
Mrs. Adair’s trained Eng- on TO CRE ae eek. the use < GARE yg lg yt 8 aed thousands— Beads and rhine- more 
ee a = E n te and Cream color at $1.50), or the skin ‘ $ F ‘ 
lish assistants in her three may be made white and free from redness or roughness ‘with GANESH of designs both in stones worked into an than the mem 


salons, $2.50 each. Less by LIL 


Y SULPHUR LOTION ($1.50.) 
the course. 


Mail Orders Must be Accompanied by Cheque. 
Mrs. Adair’s Free Lecture Book INSTRUCTS. Write for a copy. 


black and in white 
silk, and it is pos- 
sible to procure 


557 FIFTH AVE., osso'Murrsyain NEW YORK, fonrc’: % *" Pend Gt,0;| the stockings in re 
ji | anydesired shade. the dance. 


Harper's Bazar, May, 


1914 
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effective design make 
very alluring the 
glimpses one catches of 
stockings during 


bers of the bird 
and animal king- 
dom, is the tiny 
Chinaman with 
parasoland queue. 
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the 
The 
) by 
¢ 
imp 
rter ‘ S 
ked \ 7) | 
ped Af . 
nc- . me (E> AY a 
be i \ T nt 
with ease and comfort and bend your 
) QO AP | body in any posture, but the beauty of 
Assisted by Cuticura Oint- | — 
ment does much to keep) will always remain if your corset is 
} 
your skin clear, scalp clean | BON D - “uN TALOHN” 
and free from dandruff, and E . J 
j | ine if ‘‘Walohn’’ is stamped on every stri 
hands soft and white. Only genuine i p -y strip 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the | }. 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. | 
book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,”” Dept. 133, Boston. 
eg-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. tn 
Le UUM A TM 
66 . : ° . ae 
° . di h The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” — 
ry : $ 
rs : 
ur a 
¥ z 
d | i 
wa! ' 2) 
“= 
ant 
i | cs lll | 
Superb Porcelain Lined—the delight of every 
y- woman’s heart —the pride of every housekeeper. 
Here’s that famous Refrigerator with the seam- 
; less, scratchless dish-like lining, the genuine 
; Leonard Cleanable | 
d Don’t confuse this wonderful sanitary lining 
d with paint or enamel. I will mail you-—free—a 
sample of Leonard Porcelain that will quickly show 
“4 you the difference. You ean't serateh it even with a 
a knife. Its everlasting—easilv kept beautifully sweet 
; and clean. You'll never be satisfied with anything else. 
“ ar oe 1 for outsi le icing and water cooler. 
‘ case. Size 3sazixas “,\” Polished ok $35.00 | jf 
‘ 50 Styles —$15 up—Freight Paid je 
. To Ohio and Mississippi Riv ake tl isk; = 
Ss send f ne aa Fee 2 , Ly a ee vou are z NAIAD NAIAD 
hot perfectly satisfi k for s le of porcelain anc E 
J ' i mall eo heat klet Fd er rope ehed cae Beary Dress Waterproofed 
‘ woman should have a copy of this valuable book. E Shields i aeee 
. . . : siies irt Protector 
CH LEONARD, President, Grand Rapids Rfrigeraa Co | are the final assur pees 
y yde Park Avenue, Grand Rapids, } . = Pe ones They enic protection to the 
; 5 are a necessity to every modern snug fitting 
/ = woman of delicacy and dress; assuring a feelin B 
{ = refinement. of comfort in the sheerest 
, = They are free from oie. can he — a pe + thet | tt 
= quickly sterilized in boiling water. In a: A dainty undergarment that insures the 
; oO ne D oO | 1 ar pan to fit every requirement. longer life of the dress skirt. Fastened so ~ 
‘ Ladies’ All Silk Hose All Stores, or Sample Sent they cannot shift out of place. 
cei yf 25 Cents 10 Sizes—50c; 65 : 
Full fashioned, well finished, on Receipt of 25 Cen Two Sizes—5oc; 65¢ : 
pee wearing all sith, Bees, 
oKS count most. ey a . ° E 
: wear the same. . Here is good Naiad Naiad 
value and good appearance, our Waterproofed Dress Shield 
| No. 1300—the hose that pleases. Sheeting Brassiere 
| $1 per Pair, sent on approval The Standard, __ The Newest. Coolest. P 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled Washable, Impervious Form-Moulding Garment ? 
Phone 1223 Greeley 7 
47 West 24 Street = » The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs., 101 Franklin St., New York < 
Harper Mfg. Co. Marbridge Bidg.. New York | |B ma ed . ; 
Harper's Basar. May, 1914 6 






























‘Vie Aristocrat 
/ Safetv Pins 


“DAMASCUS” 


ADE of slender highly 
tempered steel wire, 
beautifully polished 

to perfect smoothness. Very 
stiff needle-sharp points that 
pierce any fabric ranging from 
tough leather to the sheerest 
silk without puckering. 

The safety *‘shield” is made flat 
to lie snug. The sheathed coil pre- 
vents tangling. Can be closed or 
opened from either side, but cannot 
become unfastened accidentally. 
Damascus is the constant choice of 
modistes, nurses and ladies every- 
where. 


Made in six sizes from 15-16 inches to 2 3-16 
inches long. Nickel, Black, and Gold finishes. 
Always look forthe Oasville Trade 
Mark on every card of Safety Pins or 
paper of “‘Common’’ pins you buy. 


Oakville Company 


Waterbury, Conn. 






Makers also and Sovran, 
of Clinton Se the “king 
“never- COL Pin’ of “com: 
rust’? Nurs- ? a, \. mon’’ Pins. 


ery Pins. 









































|| PITHE toilet of the 
| mouthisincom- 
plete without rins- 
| ing with a mouth- 
|| wash.  Listerine is 
|| the most agreeable 
|| and efficient anti- 
|| septic mouth-wash 
|| thatcan be prepared. 
| Use it every day. 





All Druggists Sell Listevine, 


Lambert Pharmacal Ca, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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DREICER«C? 
Sewels 

FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 

NEW YORK 


THE 
REICER 
collection of 
rare Pearls is most 
important, and has 
just been augment- 
ed by a careful 
selection of the 
choicest 3ems from 


India. 


Many Pearls from 
20 to 50 Srains— 
sizes almost unob- 
tainable in any 
market of the world 
to-day. 


Individual Pearls 
of exceptional 
lustre and orient for 
addition to centres. 
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MIDDLE-WEST BRANCH 
THE BLACKSTONE 
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MISS DORIS HAYWOOD 


is known in Washington as one of the most graceful of the “dancing débutantes,” 

and that she is indefatigable her engagement book and dance cards prove. It 

is interesting to note, in passing, that Miss Haywood is the daughter of Mrs. Wil- 

liam Haywood, who, as Miss Anna Wilson, was a great belle and a notable dancer in 
her own débutante days in Washington. 


On the Wing 


(Continued from page 16) 


finger a supe tb solitaire set in platinum. Being 
an ‘“‘outdoor”’ girl, she takes as keen an interest 
in her sport clothes as in those for more formal 
occasions; one of her morning skirts of white 
wide-ribbed corduroy has a short tunic of cordu- 
roy. The skirt fastens on the left side of the 
front with large flat pearl buttons. This seems 
to be a favourite mode! of Miss Bacon’s; she 
has a delectable French blue golfine and a rose- 
coloured serge built on these lines. 

The lacquered ribbons made their appear- 
ance at the “‘Hot"’ early in March, when Mrs. 
Herbert Harriman appeared with a most fas- 
cinating mannish sailor, one of the high- 
crowned, narrow-brimmed affairs that are so 
becoming to her. The ribbon was put round 
the brim just as severely as that round a man’s 
sailor, but at the left a bunch of loops seemed 
to weigh down the brim slightly. With Mrs. 
Harriman's exceedingly smart failleurs, this 
harmonized completely. Few women in New 
York look more splendidly groomed in such 
near-masculine clothes than does Mrs. Harri- 
man. But she is essentially feminine and 
among her many femininities is a cultivation of 
fads. She has a remarkable collection of jewels. 
She does not care for pairs or ‘‘sets” of any- 
thing; her earrings seldom match, and she dis- 
likes the stereotyped necklace, although having 
many. A slender pili atinum chain with a dan- 
gling jewel is her pet decoration, though at times 


| she wears semi-barbaric ornaments showing 


vari-coloured stones little known to the average 


| woman. 


Returning to the lacquered ribbons (and to 
New York, at the same time), I am wondering 
1 just how high esteem they will be held by 
May Day. They will be only too popular, I 





| fear. As they begin to appear on Broadway, 


chey will disappear from Fifth Avenue. For 
such is the fate of any fad when it is taken up 
by the ‘four million.” 

The sport-lovers will have everything their 
own way during May. And faith, in a manner 
they had it during April. The only things 
which disturbed them were the weddings, and 
these they sandwiched in between trips to Lake- 
wood, Piping Rock and Tuxedo. The wedding 
of Miss Elise Ladew and “Billy’’ Grace drew 
all Long Island to Elsinore, on April eighteenth. 
It was one of those delightful matrimonial 
affairs that remain long in the memory. Har- 
vey Ladew, the bride’s only brother, played 
host and also gave his sister away. Their estate 
at Glen Cove is rarely beautiful and the brother 
and sister, who have been orphans for years and 
inseparable companions, are interesting young 
folk who believe in doing interesting things. 
They became Horse Show exhibitors when they 
were children, Harvey painted exceedingly weil 
when he was still in his teens, and they have 
bote travelled everywhere. Only in January 

id they return from a trip round the world. 
The maid of honour, Miss Hilda Holmes, was a 
member of that round-the-world party, and it is 
whispered that—but really it is hardly fair to 
give Dan Cupid’s secrets away. The other at- 
tendants were Miss Anne Wall, a cousin of the 
bride; Miss Mary Cutting Cumnock, who, 
rumour has it, is to marry George Wagstaff in 
June; Miss Maud Gwynne Shepherd, a niece of 
Mrs. Vanderbi!t; Miss Mai Watson; Miss Mil- 
dred Poor; and Miss Alice Richard. 

An in-town wedding which brought the New- 
port, Tuxedo and a Island colonies together 
in St. Bartholomew's Church was that of Miss 
Eleanor Burrill and Francis Ormond French, on 
the twenty-third, and many of these same folk 
will journey up to Staatsburgh on the thirtieth 
for the Huntington- Astor ceremony. 

The call of the shops is heard even on days 
when the call of the country is loud. And be- 
cause of this alluring call, Fifth Avenue suc- 
ceeds in looking very gay during the morning 
hours. One shops, in these spring days, midst 
flower and perfumes. The window-box fad has 
become a habit and flowers spring forth over 
night in the windows of shops, as well as in 
mansions. The hotels and florists no longer 
hold first place in this “Spring flower show,” 
Mrs. Vanderbilt was one of the first of the Fifth 
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Avenue householders to fill her windows, and 
even the little patches of ground underneath 
them, with gaily blooming pansies and bache- 
lor’s buttons, rather than the more usual hya- 
cinths and tulips. Further up the Avenue Mrs. 
Elbridge Gerry gives her favour to the deep pink 
geraniums, which look so well against the gray 
stone window trimmings of the stately red brick 
house. But—it is the human flower in which 
we are also interested. Several of the future 
brides are devoting their morning hours to the 
hunt for the trousseau. Miss Eugenie Philbin, 
who is to marry Arthur Russell Jones next au- 
tumn, is Miss Mary Cumnock’s frequent come 
panion on the latter’s still hunt for pretty 
things. Miss Cumnock, I hear, is to be a June 
bride. 

Miss Marie Rodewal!ld, a débutante of the 
winter, and her cousin, Miss Marion Stoddard, 
are among the human flowers that add to the 
brightness of the Avenue. Miss Rodewald has 
the piquant charm and brilliant colouring that 
make it possible for her to wear even the most 
severe hats. She has been wearing, recently, a 
stiff, narrow-brimmed sailor, stiffly trimmed 
with black wings. Her little tailleur of blue- 
black fine-twilled serge is as severely mannish 
as her hat. 

New York had several visits from Miss 
Eleanor Wilson, the future Mrs. William 

McAdoo. Washington is even more interested 
in the plans for her wedding than in those of her 
sister Jessie, perhaps —— the bridegroom 
is also well Fe coe at the Capital. It is quite 
generally conceded that the trousseau now 
under way will fa exceed in elaborateness that 
which Mrs. Sayre chose. 

Mrs. Nicholas Longworth was recently in 
Washington, and although in mourning for her 
grandmother, Mrs. Lee, she was entertained 
constantly, albeit informally. She wore some 
of the most fetching costumes, for the erstwhile 

‘Princess Alice’’ is invariably one of the most 
smartly gowned women in any gathering. She 
rather likes bizarre effects in the little touches 
which mean so much, and is inclined to the 
extremely modern in style. She always looks 
far ahead, frequently seizing upon a mode ora 
happy effect in colours that may never reach 
the shops. It annoys her intensely to have her 
pet fads or exclusive gowns copied, and this 
reminds me of an amusing incident that hap- 
pened at young Theodore Roosevelt's wedding. 
Like every other woman present on that impor- 
tant occasion, Mrs. Longworth wore a very beau- 
tiful costume. It had been made for her by a 
Parisian dressmaker, who gave her word that it 
would not be duplicated. As Mrs. Longworth 
stood in the centre of the Charlie Alexander's 
ballroom during the reception, there was not a 
woman in the room who did not slightly envy 
her that gown. Then a tall, stout matron en- 
tered from the hall and a wide smile spread over 
every face. She was wearing an exact copy of 
Mrs. Longworth’s “‘exclusive’’ gown; even the 
colours were the same! With perfect com- 
posure and superb aplomb Mrs. Longworth 
greeted the new comer, never letting her eyes 
rest on the gown. 

But to return to her gowns of today. She 
has always been devoted to the short ccat and 
above all others the Eton model. Her first 

‘grown-up”’ calling costume, worn in the days 
when she was really ‘‘Princess Alice,” was a 
velvet Eton costume of the shade that was at 
once given her name. This spring with the re- 
turn ef the Eton to favour, she has several cos- 
tumes which show this jacket in one form or 
another. 

One of the smartest coat suits she wore during 
her visit was built of dull black taffeta. The 
skirt was a series of little skirts, one over the 
other, the one at her feet being very narrow and 
slashed in four places, the slits being only an 
inch or two deep. The upper overskirt was 
gathered in full at the waist, looped or draped 
in the front and caught with a huge flat bow. 
The Eton was short, hanging free from her 
shoulders in the back. The end of the back was 
pointed and at the tip of the point hung a bow 
duplicating the one on the front of her skirt. 
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he tops of even the sheerest 
hosiery will not “start” if 
secured by the famous 


Lite Sips 


Rubber Button Clasp. The Oblong 
Rubber Button and the Hump Loop 
give absolute protection as well as 
support. To avoid “drop stitches” 
be sure your corsets are fitted with 


the 2224914 Hose Supporters. 


See 
¢ “ E ” —~-* y 
f *Everywoman™ knows it is the =~ Only one hose-supporter fo 1 
fi little things that count in dress AS0%°% women has the P i 
| — especially hose-supporters. ¢ Re Oblong Rubber Button. ) 
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| The yellow Child’s 
( band on Sample pair N 
every pair 16c. postpaid 4 
helps. (give age) \ 
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RUBBER x 
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GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 
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‘“‘The Lure of the Dance 


Never before has the dance taken such a profound hold 
on popular favor. 

And never before, has the dancer been called upon for so 
much suppleness 


grace freedom. 


B Shue 


GRECIAN -TRECO 
CORSETS 
































through their delightfully soft, knitted texture, 
absence of boning, and scientific design, perfectly 
meet the demand for corset pliancy, yielding to 
every slightest body sway or pose. 


And in style correctness and fit, the Bien Jolie 
Corsets have been highly endorsed by Paul Poiret, 
the French fashion authority. 





See the Grecian-Treco for yourself, in the models 
suited for your particular figure. In many styles, 


$5, $7.50, $10 to $40. Front lacing, $7.50 up. 


THE BIEN JOLIE BRASSIERES, in many 
dainty and lacy creations, transmit an effect of blended 
grace, and aid the becoming fit of every gown. For all 


figures, 50c to $15. 
Write, giving dealer's name, for Style Booklets. 


BENJAMIN & JOHNES 
67 Bank St. Newark, N. J 
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SIX—$2375 
“You don’t have to raise the hood” 


OU are unconscious of operating mechanism inside the car when 


A. * 
wa 


you ride in your National. You leave the responsibility of 


<pre> 


putting right materials in the right places to us, resting in ease yt 
ied and enjoying confidence in the National’s reliability. i a 
oe Every car is a unit wherein all mechanical parts operate harmoniously ‘ 
Fa to produce satisfactory results. National owners buy performance. i 
eat We sell our 14-years experience, ability and reliability—not a mere Be 


job of wheels, axles, gears, etc. We guarantee the whole car, so that 
you don’t have to raise the hood when buying the National. 


oY 






ge 4 
4 National 40 National Six a 
fae This is our staple car—our highest This new Six is beautiful, graceful in be 
ad achievement. Proved superior in con- design, the most comfortable car you i 
pad tests such as International 500-mile ever rode in—roomy, convenient, es 
as race. Five models, $2750 to $3400. noiseless. Motor 3%4 x 5'4; 132-inch r 
ae Motor 47% x 6; electric lights and wheelbase; electric starter and lights; ts 
a starter; a most luxurious and depend- left side drive, center control; com- eat 
at] able car—The World’s Champion. plete in every detail, full equipment. Ea 
: . Fat 
i Write for illustrated catalog today. Dept. Z. xf 


National Motor Vehicle Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“LAVERIA” 
COMBINATION 


SWEATER COAT, 
CAP AND SCARF 








Swiss hand-knit wor- 
sted, of loose texture 
and extremely light in 
weight, ina very attract- 
ive snowflake pattern. 
Sweater Coat is made 
double — one garment 
knitted within the other, 
not merely caught to- 
gether here and there. 
Trimming at the cuffs, 
around neck and down 
front; no turned-down 
collar. Belt at back only. 
In the following colors 
(Sweater Coat and Cap 
only are trimmed white; 
Scarf is in solid color): 





Graceful 
| comfort and 


| weightless 


| warmth 
| 
Lavender, trimmed White 
| Cerise, sis hite 
Old Blue “ White 
Pink, ** White 
Black, ** White 
NileGreen, “ White 
Emerald Green,‘* White 
| Royal — 7 — 
, . it 
Many other styles and qualities of Sweater Coats in Silk, ong foe 1’ “ White 
Angora, Cashmere and Shetland wool, from $6.50 to $45. \Orange 
Each 
Sweater Coat. . $11.5 


“Coverley Clothes for Summer Sports and Travel’ 
| An attractive catalogue of apparel for the Out-of-Doors. 
| Tennis—Golf—Motoring—Yachting—the Country Club— 
| the Seaside—the Mountains—the Voyage. Write for it. 


Scarf (solid colors) 3.75 
Cap 2.00 
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Cadet “Mess” at WEST POINT 


where time-honored traditions and customs are 
observed by each succeeding class of “Future 
Generals.” To-day at the ‘ ‘Point,” Lea & Per- 
rins’, the international appetizer is just as 
“busy” and popular as it was when Grant 
was a “plebe.” 


LEA « PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Sold by Grocers in every Clime 




















Trousseaux— +<> 


At McCutcheon’s prospec- 
tive brides will find not only the 
largest collection of Housekeeping 
Linens in the world, but an equally 
complete and beautiful assortment 
of French Lingerie, Silk and Knit 
Underwear, Hosiery, etc., in the a 
very latest styles. 





[rousseaux Book Free—We 








WHEN 


THE PIAZZA BECOMES THE 





Feoen 


“ LIVING-ROOM” 


The flowers seem to raise their heads more proudly from a willow stand similar 


to the single or double ones shown by Joseph P. McHugh & Sons. 
be trained to reach to the bird at the top of the flower stick. 


The vines may 
The pagoda chair in 


willow from the same shop is an exact replica of the chairs used in the Orient. 


Pictures 


in Mosaic 


(Continued from page 24) 


brush the small wheel with diamond points 
with which he cuts the glass into the shape de- 
sired, each bit being deftly fitted into its par- 
ticular niche upon the heavily glued surface of 
the crayon sketch. 

The delicate art shown in the selection, cut- 
ting, and fitting of the infinitesimal bits of glass 
which represent the eyes and mouth is extraor- 
dinary. When the entire figure is finished, 
it is covered over with wax paper, which keeps 
the mosaic in place. It is then laid face 
downward upon a marble table, and the car- 
toon is stripped from the back, ‘and cement is 
poured over it to the depth of half an inch. 
Steel bars are'then placed across it and more 
cement poured in, enclosing the bars. When 
the mosaic is turned face up, the wax paper is re- 
moved, and the who le rubbed smooth and pol- 
ished. These mosaics are as hard as adamant 
and will last for ~wenmetteat A of years 

Perhaps - greatest triumph in arti istic glass 
yet produced at the Tiffany Studios is the mar- 
velous glass pd. 1in made by them for the Na- 
tional Theatre in Mexico City. This wasa colos- 
sal piece of work and would have been impos- 
sible through anv other meditim than that of 
Favrile glass. The scene upon the curtain de- 
picts the snow-capped peaks of two famous 
mountains in Mexico which rise thousands of feet 
into the cloudless sky, at the base of which bloom 
gorgeous tropical flowers, and giant cacti. The 
beauty of finish of the Favrile glass makes pos- 
sible both atmospheric effect and accuracy of 
perspective. Some idea of the magnitude of 
this work may be obtained when it is under- 
stood that the curtain weighs twenty-seven 
tons, that it is composed of two hundred sep- 
arate panels, each three feet square, containing 
nearly one million separate pieces of glass. 

To Mr. Tiffany, more than to any other one 
man in this country, do Americans owe their 





Tapestry 


(Continued | 


“such stuff as dreams are made of,” 
harmonies of colour, subtle 
and the glory of 


one’s eyes 
weaving delicate 
nuances of light and shade, 
unfading flowers. 

With what lightning-like rapidity these three 
Frenchmen, seated with the fine linen threads 
drawn taut before them, ply in and out the 
tiny, sharp-pointed shuttles! The left hand 
lifts the threads with the precision of a violinist. 


growing knowledge and appreciation of the 
beauty and distinction of antique Chinese rugs, 
he Tiffany Studios were the pioneers in their 
introduction here, and today, among the col- 
lection to be seen there is one masterpiece,— 
which is unequalled for be -auty ~w: value. 

This is a magnificent ‘“‘Temple Carpet” of 
—_ size, being 32 ft. 6 in. long and 31 ft. 9 in. 
wide 

In colour it is of the peculiar shade known as 
“mandarin orange,’ and the entire field, with 
the exception of a large mirror-back medallion 
in the centre,—which is apricot,—is of this 
colour. The design, both in the central square 
and over the entire field, is Perso-Chinese, and 
belongs to the early period in the scroll and foli- 
ate ornamentation which developed under the 
guidance of imperial artists in the early part of 
the thirteenth century. 

It was made to fit the private temple of the 
late Dowager Empress of China, and during 
the occupation of the Forbidden City by the 
foreign allies in 1900, half of the rug,—which 
had been made in two pieces to fit the columns 
in the centre of the temple,—was stolen, and 
the other half, being defiled as the Chinese be- 
lieved, was offered for sale 

The Tiffany Studios’ repre sentative in China 
traced the stolen half to a pawn shop in north- 
western China, then the purchase of the other 
half was made in Pekin, and the two pieces were 
brought to this country and joined. 

The first impression conveyed to the eye un- 
accustomed to Chinese rugs is their strange 
exotic design and colouring. With familiarity, 
the charm of these curious designs and the 
beauty of the soft, mellow shades of apricot, 
mandarin orange, imperial yellow, and the ex- 
quisite deep blue tones is irresistible. 

he harmony of the Chinese Chippendale 
mahogany and these rugs is perfect. 


Weaving 
m page 25) 


For covering old furniture, reproductions are 
made of old pieces of every school of tapestry in 
the delicate tones that harmonize with the old 
walnut and oak frames, and there are also ex- 
quisite modern fabrics of hand-woven silks 
shot chrough with gold threads. 

The product of the Herter Looms is displayed 
in a most artistic manner in what was formerly 

large private house. The salons, the entrance 


have just Before them lies the piece which they are hall, the library, and dining-room are all en 
reproducing,—faded, soft, exquisite. Invol- suite, and one sees through the long vista of 

untarily one critically compares the colours of _ the great rooms a very beautiful effect of colour. 

Superb Herter tapestries hang from the walls, 


trating some of the most attractive 
goods in this collection and includ- 
ing lists of Trousseaux ranging 


aa 
issued, especially for 
brides-to-be, a beautiful book illus- | 
from $100 to $5,000. 






Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 33d and 34th Sts., N. Y. 








the old with the new, and previous skepticism 
vanishes before the actual demonstration of 
the marvelous reproduction of those old mellow 
tints,—it is difficult to distinguish the one 
from the other! 

One of the most interesting processes at the 
Herter workshops is the dyeing of the threads 
of wool, silk, and linen used in the weaving 
of tapestry, textiles, and rugs. The colours 
of these,—which are absolutely unfadable,— 
range from the brilliant peacock blues and cop- 
pers of the silk used in the textiles for hangings 
to the dim tones of the tapestries. 

Aubusson tapestry rugs are also woven by 
the He “3 Looms,—magnificent rugs a hun- 
dred feet | ong. 

It is difficult to speak with restraint of the 
marvelous textiles made by these artist weavers. 
The texture of the superb fabrics is unlike any- 
thing seen before, and the open-mesh of the 
materials for portieres and hangings is original 
with them. They are made of artificial silk, 
which, by the way, is not to be confused with 
wood-fibre silk, which is stiff. The opalescence 
and iridescence of colour, the shimmering bril- 
liancy,—like the lustre of Venetian glass,- are 
beautiful beyond description. 


rare old Chinese rugs, antique chairs, tables, 
commodes, cabinets, lustrous hangings, and 
wonderful jars of ancient Sultanabad pottery,— 
dating from the thirteenth century,—make 
the interior highly artistic. 

Almost as interesting as the weaving of 
tapestry is the restoring of ancient pieces of 
furniture, which is a branch of the work done 
at the Herter Looms. These rare pieces are in 
Italian Renaissance, old walnut and oak, from 
Spain, France, and England. Ww ith infinite 
skill Italian workmen “‘assemble” the old with 
the new, reproducing parts chat are missing, 
matching the faded blues, grays, and reds in 
the paint of the polychrome carved Italian 
pieces. Even the tarnished gold ‘of the original 
a gg ae is perfectly imitated. 

Ir. Herter’s successful experiment came at 
mi. psychological moment, for there is an im- 
mense advance in the understanding and ap- 
preciation of art throughout the entire country. 
Hundreds of beautiful houses are being built 
each year, and that one of the oldest and 
greatest arts in the world should have taken 
root and should be flourishing in America to- 
day is a matter of supreme importance. 
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Unusual Wear and 














Service 


Soft and lustrous, with a lasting brilliancy, 
richness and beauty, Goetz’ Peau de Cygne 
is the recognized leader among light- 
weight linings. It affords wear and service 
out of all proportion to its weight. You 


will find that 


—whether Satin or Peaude Cygne are an 
indication of worth in any coat or suit. Tell 
the saleswoman you want the garment that 
is Goetz-lined. Get her to show you the silk- 
woven Goetz Guarantee Label. You cannol 
be disappointed in the lining if you see this. 


GOETZ SILK MFG. CO. 
Madison Avenue and 34th Street 
New York 
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Floor 
Savers! 


Floor-damage, rug- 
ruin—both avoided 
by meansof Feltoid 
Casters and Tips. 


Won't mar the smooth- 
est surface—double the 
life of rugs. 


ELTOID 


Casters and Tips 


prevent floor-scars and 
digs which always result | 
from the use of iron, 
X wood and fibre casters. 


Feltoids are made of a 
specially prepared ma- 
terial—strong—resilient 
—noiseless. They are 
absolutely unlike other 
casters. 


Sold at furniture, hard- 
ware and department 
stores in varied styles 
and sizes adapted to all 
furniture needs. 
Special Offer: If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 
send us 25 cents and we 
will mail you postpaid 
two sets of Feltoid Tips 
for demonstration in your 
home. 


Send for Booklet No. 15 
The Burns & Bassick Co. 
Dept. A 
Bridgeport, Conn. 














GUSSEFELD’S ‘i 
Platinum “Smoke Consumer 


Destroys odors of tobacco, kitchen, etc., 
leaving no other smell behind. With any 
perfume added makes an ideal Perfume 
Atomizer. 

If this lamp does not destroy odors as mentioned 

above, money cheerfully refunded. 
Plain Flask $2.50 Silver Mounted $4.50 
and $6.00 as illustrated. 

Brass, Copper, German Silver (polished) $4.00 
Brass (Antique Finish) $4.00 
U-KANT-TILT-IT 
Write for circular. Dealers and agents wanted. 
Sold at exclusive shops in New York, by the man- 
ufacturer, or Harper’s Bazar Shopping Service. 
W. E. GUSSEFELD 
136 Liberty St. New York City 
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delicious 


way, 


every day, 


food for vim. 

Some are next 
door to you—some 
10,000 miles away. 
For the mothers 
of a hundred na- 
tions send for 


Quaker Oats. 


They 


Quaker because it 


insist on 


consists of just the 


rich, plump oats. 


A bushel of 





who go to school this 
Quaker Oats. 
oats—the large, luscious 
food of its kind. 


despite its quality, 


Perhapsfive million children, 
get from Quaker 
Oats their study food and their 





The Children 


way breakfast on 


They get the cream of the 








Now a 
25¢ Size 


Now we put up a large 
package for25cents. It 
lasts nearly three times 
as long as the 10-cent 
size. And by saving in 
packing it offers you 


10% More 
For Your Money 








Oats with a flavor and aroma 
not found in puny grains. 


choice 


oats 


magazine 


of Quaker. 


flakes—the most 





But so do the children who go to school this 
if their mothers know. 
costs no extra price. 
flavor wins the children to this most important food. 


Quaker Oats 


The Flakes with the Luscious Flavor 


For Quaker Oats, 


And its 


weighing 32 pounds—yvields 
but ten pounds of Quaker. 
But that one-third, as delicious 


is worth the 
other two-thirds. 


food, 


Remember _ this 
when you order. 
Quaker Oats 


brings a delightful 
dish. It brings 


you this energy 
best. 
And it brings you 


all this for one-half 


food at its 


cent per serving. 


Every home reached by this 
can afford the luxury 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 














black velvet ribbon about the throat. We 
gradually come back to the fashions of our 
grandmothers, but changed, nz aturally, to suit 
the twentieth century. Premet’s hoop skirts, 
for instance, are about half the width of those 
earlier ones. 

Cameos for buckles and for buttons are much 
worn. Mlle. Géniat used a large oval cameo 
to fasten the girdle of her Bechoff David green 
taffeta, and I saw an adorable little lingerie 
blouse on the rue de la Paix, made of white 
organdie, and buttoned with tiny brown and 
white cameo buttons. 

The first of the parasols in use are in taffeta, 
in plain colours with wide plaid or Roman 
striped borders, though Béchoff David shows 
many with double covers, like the double tunic 
skirts, the upper of one material and the under 
one in a contrasting fabric. In shapes, they 
still follow the pagoda or the minaret tunic. 
The handles are long and straight and of bright 
enameled wood or tortoise-shell. 

An effective ‘‘en tous cas"’ carried at the races 
was in dark green, with natural coloured wood 
handle, topped by a large parrot’s head in blue 
and green. These bird and beast heads went 
out for a while, but are now being used again. 

In evening gowns this year Callot is showing 
some quite astounding things. Short skirts, no 
waist line, plain, loose, unfitted effects. The 
sensation model of the opening was worn by 
Mademoiselle Radoline in the new piece at the 
Théatre Michel. Mademoiselle Radoline_ is 
one of the most famous of Paris beauties. Had 
she not been she would never have dared to 





But the point is elsewhere or rather it is here. 
Confucius, Muhammad and my dear father 
agreed that it is not natural for man to stick 
to any one dish. They saw that his menu 
must be varied. 

I find that most men feel that way about it, 
even though they omit to say so. I find, too, 
that whatever women may think they usually 
profess the opposite. For a man means the 
things he does not say and a woman says the 
things she does not mean—particularly in 
matters of this kind in which a little sincerity 
is a dangerous thing and a great deal of it is 
fatal. 

And yet, of all men there is but one whom a 
woman can really love. Of all women there 
is but one for whom a man can really care. In 
looking for her he may have a series of deceptive 
experiences. One inamorata will be lacking in 
this, another in that; none will be the idea! 
to whom meanwhile he is so faithlessly faithful. 
For this inconstancy of his is really constancy. 
He may not be faithful to any one particular 
woman, but generally he is faithful to some one 
particular type. 

In the case of | women it is the same thing, 
only different. “Fifi,” my dear father once 
said to me, “in every woman whose heart is 
not a sewing mac hine the re is a potential Helen 

minus her beauty. 


Moral corsets 

I dare say he was right. Nothing earthly has 
ever prevented a woman from having the 
fantasies, temptations and impulses of her sex. 
| But the difference consists in this, that con- 
vention has cased her in moral corsets. For 
any sudden lunacy on her part, there is the 
strait-jacket which heredity, society and en- 

vironment have devised. 
That camisole is a great deterrent. But 
I think that a surer one still is a sense of humour. 
Though busts have gone out and bustles are 
coming in, corsets are etcellent. But they can 
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be detached. Principles are sometimes pre- 
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to match, as shown by Stern Brothers, is very effective. 
de Blanc is showing good-looking girdles of moiré. 
plaited peplum is given a new twist by the odd black and white buttons. 





THE GIRDLE MAY MAKE THE FROCK 


With the all-white summer costumes the girdle of Roman striped silk with bag 


The Grande Maison 
The folded girdle with 


When Couturiers Disagree 


(Continued from page 56) 


appear in so trying acostume. A bright flame- 
coloured satin, with corsage held in place by 
Callot blue ribbon run around the shoulders 
and fastened under the arms, it was apparently 

composed of three perfectly straight widths of 
material, neither cut, fitted, nor draped. One 

was folded snugly about the waist and hips 
reaching to the ankles, another piece was 
pulled up over the bust, caught under the arms, 
the ends forming long points, to form the double- 
sided train, while the back of the corsage was 
formed of a third piece, gathered at the neck 
into a standing ruche tied in place by a band of 
ribbon running across the back, to the front, 
and sloping down over the shoulders. The 
skirt was just ankle length, but below the satin 
hung a short band of self-tone chiffon; the same 
chiffon filled in the neck and formed the short 
sleeves. While dancing, the two trains were 
caught up and hooked above the hips. 

In this same play, Mlle. Radoline wore an- 
other stunning costume. This was of white silk, 
very heavily brocaded with silver, the ground 
run with silver threads. It was made in the 
same long waisted effect. The skirt, in fact, 
was nothing but a circular ruffle; it began be- 
low the hips, sloped still lower towards the 
front, where it opened under a loose-hanging, 
shaped panel of the brocade, and ended at the 
ankles. The front of the corsage was filled in 
by a panel of plaited white chiffon, with elab- 
orate motifs of strass. Strass is still used on alt 
the evening gowns, possibly even more than 
before, and with the white gowns which are 
worn to excess it is most effective. 


Reflections of Floriline Schopenhauer 


(Continued from page 26) 


Principles are also excellent. They 
But palisades can be scaled. 
Temperaments garrisoned by humour are 
fortresses that never give in. Perhaps the tem- 
perament of Helen of Troy was not of that kind. 
Yet what she lacked in humour she made up in 
Homer. For modern Helens there are no 
Homers. Only Paris still invites—or rather 
did invite before the Rue de la Paix became so 
dreadfully Americanized. 

In the ‘lene history of feminine subjection, 
Helen was the original rebel. ° My father, I 
know, catalogued her somewhere among his 
lunatics. But to me she is rather an allegory 
of beauty that is for all and yet for none. In 
the same manner that one may regard Mo- 
hammed’s views as ladylike, so may one re- 
gard hers as gentlemanly. Her husband could 
not run a fence about her, her lovers either. 
However much or little she belonged to pe 
first and foremost she belonged to herself and 
that, I think, was not only a proper attitude—it 
is the only attitude that a woman may com- 
mendably take. It is to herself and to herself 
only that a woman should or oo Anything 
else is antique slavery and that, for it still 
persists, no doubt the Larger Feminism will 
destroy. 

ee I fear it may destroy other things also. 
The larger the feminism the lesser the fever. 

‘The superman ” a militant recently declared, 
“is merely an undeveloped woman.” Every- 
thing being possible, that may be true. But 
in that case what a dear the superwoman will 
be! 

Yet when she comes she won't bring the mil- 
lennium. The Carnival will not be over, there 
will be as many lunatics as before, more per- 
haps and the more the merrier, for lunatics 
are merely people who do not think as the rest of 
us do, and that is such a relief. But their 
lucid and therefore commonplace intervals 
will be longer, their insanity less prolonged. 
For there is no such douche for a male lunatic 
as a lady who is as manly as he. 


ferred. _ 
are palisades. 
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Large type 


For 
The Home Library 


Handy size 








Dickens 


40 volumes. 


Six volumes now ready 

Printed in America word for word in the same large size 
of type used in the English National Edition, 40 vols., 
described asthe definitive and only complete Dickens.” 
Publication plan two or four volumes monthly. No 
order filled for less than two volumes at a time. Six 
volumes now ready as follows: 1 and 2 Oliver Twist, 
A Tale of Two Cities; 3 and 4 Great Expectations, 
A Child’s History of England; 5 and 6 Pickwick 
Papers, Part 1 and 2. 

Cloth, 2 vols., boxed, $1 net. 

Flexible Leather, 2 vols., boxed, $2 net. 


Delivery Prepaid on two volumes, 10 cents extra. 


Shakespeare 


Complete in ten volumes 


Notes and Comments by Hudson. Gollancz, and 100 
other authorities. Notes at the bottom of pages. 
Glossaries, Study Questions. Index of characters, 
etc. Introduction by Temple Scott. 

Cloth, per set, $6 net. Flexible Leather, per set, $12 net. 


Delivery Prepaid 50 cents extra. 


Emerson 
Standard works in five volumes 


Includes rare material not found in previous collected 
editions. Int oduction by Chester Noyes Greenough, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of English in Harvard 
University, joint author of “A History of American 
Literature.” 

Cloth, per set, $3 net. Flexible Leather, per set, $6 net. 


Delivery Prepaid 25 cents extra. 


Jowett’s Plato 


Dialogues in four volumes 


Best Translation, 4 vols. Includes “The Republic,” 
and “Trial and Death of Socrates’’ complete with a 
comprehensive selection of ““The Dialogues” and ‘‘The 
Laws” and Jowett’s comments, analyses, etc. Intro- 
duction by Temple Scott. 

Cloth, per set, $2.50 net. Flexible Leather, per set, $5 net. 


Delivery Prepaid 20 cents extra. 


Plutarch’s Lives 


Complete in five volumes 


Clough Edition with Historical Notes of Dr. William 
Smith. Notes at bottom of pages throughout, not at 
the back of volume. Complete Index. Introduction 
by Temple Scott. 

Cloth, per set, $3 net. Flexible Leather, per set, $6 net. 


Delivery Prepaid 25 cents extra. 


Arabian Nights 


In four volumes 


Lane’s Standard Translation, 4 vols. Expurgated for 
family reading, with voluminous notes. Introduction 
by William Allan Neilson, Ph. D., Professor of English 
in Harvard University. 

Cloth, per set, $2.50 net. Flexible Leather, per set, $5 net. 


Delivery Prepaid 20 cents extra. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


Complete in five volumes 


Introduction by Chester Noyes Greenough, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of English in Harvard University. 
Cloth, per set, $3 net. Flexible Leather, per set, $6 net 


Delivery Prepaid 25 cents extra. 
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= HAND WROUGHT FURNISHINGS FOR THE HOME & 


KARL KippP 


makes hand-wrought things in 
Silver, Copper, Gold and Plati- 
num after original designs. The 
beauty, sentiment and perma- 
nence expressed in every piece 
of his work will serve to make 
it of increased value in the 
years to come when ordinary 
gift things are lost or forgotten. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


KARL KIPP 


Tookay Shop Craftsman Bldg. 
East Aurora 6 East 39th Street 
BY New York City 





Complete Desk Set of 
the Hand Modeled Copper 
= Express Prepaid 


gad $22.50 








Guaranteed 
Footwear 


No. 21226 ; 
Satia Pump Mail 
Price $2.25 Service 










HERRICK & HARRIS 


I No, 03128 






34-36 Washington St. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. nee 
No. oplin 
Potent 1 ae Write Dept. 5 Pump 


for latest Catalog for 
Spring Styles 


colonia Price $2.00 


Price $2.50 
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“‘Beautiful Floors, Their 


It is a 24-page edition—just out— 
which gives valuable suggestions 


t how inexpensive and easy it is to 
f turn old floors into new ones; how 
“| to save energy and money. An 








i authority on 

E Finishing New Floors _— Cleaning and Polishing 
fH Finishing Old Floors Care of Waxed Floors 
| Hardwood Floors Finishing Dance Floors 





Finishing Furniture 
Interior Woodwork 


4] Pine Floors 
— Kitchen, Pantry and 








a Bathooom Floors Stopping Cracks 

4 Removing Varnish, etc. bi 
al 

F brings a rich, subdued lustre to the floor. And you cancover [ff 

[) a floor with Old English for about half the cost of varnish il 

§ and shellac. E 

d HN 


G Old English is the best and most enduring floor wax made. i 
4) It contains more of the hard (and expensive) imported wax, Fi 
bi and so spreads :arther and lasts longer than other floor FF 





LU . . . - 
Gh waxes. It doesn’t collect dust, is easily applied and may fu 
Gj) be used over any stain. 60 cents’ worth will do a large y 
E room for six months or more. P 

u 

“| Send for Free Sample and Our Free Book / 

u 4 The 
S Pai ishi i ie 
5 Paint Dealers, House Furnishing Jae 


7 1915 Dana Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 


f Send BOOK 
and FREE 


i Departments (Druggists) sell Old 
E English. 
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For Sale at all Booksellers ul For the Cottage — Nothing Cheaper 7’ home. 
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Send for Catalogue to Dept. B 4 6 
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Hearst’s International Library Co. || { THE A.s. BOYLE CO. ae 
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119 West 4oth Street New York F 1915 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. / 
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JM-Giding & Co. 


Sifth Avenue at 4% Street 
New York 


Imp orlersa— 


present 


Doucet 
Model 


Futhent ic Loris. 
SZ, iyles. 


in unusual array 


Unquestionably the largest 
collection of exclusive modes 
offered by any establishment 


in America 


SUITS COATS. WRAPS 
GOWNS DRESSES BLOUSES 
AND MILLINERY 


Imported models, 
exact reproductions and 
individual conceptions 


of the prevailing modes 


Qew work 


Cincinnati, D, 


Cdasbington 
Duluth, Minn, 
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* ‘Shoe Builders 











Each “ShoeCraft™ Shoe is an 
Minute details are all carefully shaded into 
style harmony. The result is always some- 


thing distinctly fashionable, indefinably different. 


attainment. 


English cut pump of Sea Island 
Vhite Canvas. Welted Sole, Full 
Breast Spanish LXV Heel, Silk 
Ribbon Bow Knot, Clinging Heelseat. 





Order by mail (Parcels Post Prepaid) and you will be as faultlessly fitted 
as in the shop. This is guaranteed. Booklet —_ 


SHOE CRAFT SHOP 27 West 38th St., NewYork 


Telephone, Greeley 16 West of Fifth Avenue 
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BORROWED IDEAS 


We may not imitate our neighbours, the Filipinos, in the matter of dress, but 

we can and do find sufficient comfort in their furnishings to adopt certain 

ideas. This spreading-back chair, from Joseph P. McHugh & Son, is of 
Filipino work, also the flower stand. 


Letters to a Husband from a Worn-out Wife 


(Continued from page 41) 


Oh, Jack, when I think of it, and how near it 
may be, I can hardly wait to get out of this 
place. But, of course, I must get especially 
well for all these kinds of motherhood. And 
have to hurry and make money, for 
they say the cost of a motor-car isn’t in 
it with the modern perambulator and all it 
means. 

Buy a Montessori book, right off, Jack, and 

et’s study it up. We'll give the little thing 
the best there is in life, if we know how. 

But dear, dear! Where did I leave off? Oh, 
yes. I was telling you about the Canadian and 
the roof comedy when I got off on the subject of 
the children—and that's always a labyrinth in 
which I'm lost. 

But listen, now, Jack—and follow me closely, 
for I need your support—and your sympathy. 
Realize the situation. If it isn’t the Canadian, 
whose name, by the way, is Archibald La Rue, 
followed by an alphabet—some habitant blood 
there, I suspect—I say, if it isn’t he, it’s some- 
body else. Several of the youngish M. D.’s 
have a way of coming, especially an awfully 
nice fellow called Wellborn and conspicuously 
unmarried, somehow. Well, they just stroll 
along and chat a moment, generally making 
it known that they want to make sure I am 
comfy, don't you know? 

The Bandit—Brigand, I. mean to say—never 
comes, and never will. I have some force of 
character left. Occasionally the wee joke- 
man happens along, sparkles like a firefly and 
flits. e is so short that standing 1s the social 
attitude for him. 








The conspiracy 


Well, now listen; (and try not to blame me 
too much; it’s every bit for you). 

I want to go home. I must be let alone and 
I positively will not go into that dreadful *‘Si- 

ent Section,”’ where those long-haired men and 
shat: haired women foregz ather with their writ- 
ing- pads to let e ach other alone. By the way, 
lots of poets and cranks come here just to work. 
They’ re the chief Silent Sectioners. But I'll 
protect myse Af in the open. I'll study the stars 
or say the multiplication-table both ways, be- 
ginning in the middle, if I want to. Since I'm 
to be a worm, I'll turn like one. 

Well, here's what I did: 

I drove to the village and bought one of those 
hideous jute braids such as our poor negro wo- 
men use to disfigure their heads, and I tied a 
huge red bow on the end of it, exactly like the 
Butte’s—got early into my cot and, giving 
Beauregarde Davis time to get busy at the op- 
posite end of the roof, I watched my chance and 
slipped the braid out over my pillow, pulled 
in my head and went to sleep. 

It was my best day. Not a soul came. 

For three consecutive forenoons I worked 
this trick, with slight variations—three blissful 
mornings. But yesterday—ah, woe is me! 
Whue I lay, fairly soaking rest and giggling in 
my soul over it, I was suddenly roused by a 
familiar tread and opened my eyes to see 
through my veil whom but the Canadian, stop- 
ping short in his walk and looking from my cot 
to another across the roof from which the Butte 
herself was rising! 

Of course, the game's up. I lay breathless 
and waited, but not for long. Before I could 
still my thumping heart, the Brigand looked, 
approached gingerly, looked both ways—and 
snorted. (He hasn't the breeding of the Ca- 
nadian.) 

Then the two men went their separate ways. 
They are not friends. And, by the way, I was 
right. The Brigand is a promoter—and from 
about everywhere. He is said to be at this 
moment dickering with old Dr. Jacques for 
this sea-front, either with or without the Sani- 
tarium. 

It seems he represents “‘Eastern Capital” 
and his Company wants to establish an *‘Am- 
phibious Motor” plant, and the exceptional 
sea-and-sky space attract them here, with the 


further advantage of a deep channel near shore, 
so that their *“‘ Amphibs"’ may plunge from aerial 
heights, diving like sea-gulls. 

Won't it be fun for the patients, if they es- 
tablish it next door, so to speak? The Doctor 
owns a mile or so of frontage here—and back- 
age, too, for that matter. They say there's any 
kind of mine one might ask for on his land, and 
so it behooves him to sell any frontage he can 
spare to finance the mines. I'm trying to talk 
business, Dear. made all that out of my own 
head about “financing” and it sounds pretty 
well—to me. He does own the land. 

But think what fun it will be when the Am- 
phibs give a regatta! They watch the por- 
poises now, the poor patients do, but Mr. Por- 
poise won't be in it with the Phibs. 

He's really great fun, the Brigand, loud as 
loquacious and, with it all, he’s as artless 
as a school-boy. By the way, Dear, I've 
been intending to ask you, what is the 
meaning of “‘Western Reserve’’? I know I've 
heard the expression somewhere. Well, he 
hasn't it. 

I wonder what makes me meander so when 
I'm writing to you. I seem to be leaving my- 
self on the roof, in sight of the Butte, and with 
my replica of her braid in full evidence; but not 
so. She couldn't have seen it from her cot, if 
she'd been looking, and when she rose, it was no 
trick at all for me to shift my position and haul 
in my cable. Then, when she had gone and 
my neighbours had dispersed, I rose and cas- 
ually strolled away. 

But I was e xcited. I felt like an adventuress, 
and cruel, which is worse. en I got to my 
room, I threw myself on my bed, fairly shiver- 
ing from mixed emotions, chiefly terror. I 
simply couldn't be caught at this sort of thing. 
And my escape was narrow, assuming that it 
was an escape. 

I was no company for myself, I assure you, 
so I rang and canceled my supper-tray order and 
dressed and went down to the dining-room, my 
second appearance there. 

I wore that dream-chiffon and your pearl 
heart, slippers to ‘match the dress—and my 
madonna expression. And, Jack, if looks 
count for anything, no one would have believed 
-_ criminal, even if I'd been caught in the 


aT I'd been arrested in Hell (’scuse the word) 
and said I was trying to find Heaven and had 
lost my way, Pluto would have dropped his 
fork and bowed politely while he called Pros- 
perpine or one of the children to hol Id off the 
dog and see me safely out, unmolested. I’m 
sure of it. 

A perfect rest 

It was a pretty big bluff, for my size, Jacky 
dear, but I was hard-pressed. At the ——€ 
room door, whom should I meet but the Cana- 
dian face to face, and from his frank smile I read 
that all was well in that quarter. With the 
gentlest bow, almost as deferential as an Amer- 
ican’s, he came forwar« 

‘We've been missing you, Miss Heminway?” 
(Ris sing inflection.) 

pleasant on the roof, to-day?” (My 

inflection Englished up also.) 

“‘Lonely,” was his answer. 
personality.) 

‘Lonely inside, too!’ No, Jack, I didn’t 
say it. It said itself—just took my honest 
tongue and used it, and I was as powerless to 
help it as I would be to darken my hair or pull 
down my nose or turn that crazy dimple wrong- 
side out into a peak. 

Telling it now, the whole episode sounds in- 
ane, but it was exciting, and as it has afforded 
me my only uninterrupted rest since the first 
day, perhaps it was justified. 

Anyway the jute braid has served its limit, 
but I have another scheme for tomorrow or, 
maybe, next day. 

I may take a day off, just showing up casually 

(Continued on page 74) 
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for pastime and pleasure is the 
contribution the Bissell sweeper 
makes to housewives who use it. 
The Bissell is the handy, inex- 
pensive sweeping device-for every 
day use and furnishes the maxi- 
mum of usefulness ata small cost. 


BISSELLS 


“*Cyco’’ BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


is light, makes sweeping easy and confines 
the dust. Greater convenience is secured 
by having a second sweeper to keep up- 
stairs as a step saver. Let your dealer 
send you one. Prices $2.75 to $5.75 
at all the best stores. Ask for Booklet 
“Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping.” 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“WE SWEEP THE WORLD” 




















DRALLE’S 
ILLUSION 


) the woman of nice per- 

ception in the use of 

perfumes, DRALLE’S 
ILLUSION comes as the reali- 
zation of an ideal — 

Delicate and elusive — the 
veritable fragrance of the fresh 
flower. oe 

And although itis @ 
the most costly per- 
fume, a single drop of 
DRALLE'S goes far- 
ther and keeps its 
fragrance longer than 
the many applications 
of apparently less exe 
pensive perfumes. 

Only Druggists, 
Dealers and Depart 
ment Stores for the 
very best trade carry 
DRALLE'’S ILLU- 
SION. It comes in 
bez autifully cut glass 
bottles with elongated 
drip stopper, in polished wood case. 

t he Valley, Narcissus, 











d Wistaria—81.50 
Violet gearges tra—$1.75 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 
NEW YORK 


Sole Representatives for the 
United States and Canada. 














































r Wow Add Charm to Your 
Garden and be a Source of 





Even the Smallest 
Garden is Incomplete 
¢* without a Sun Dial GazngGlobe 


or Bird-Font. Terraces.Porches 













ower Pots and Vases will En= 
hance the Beauty of your Plants. 
OurCa: Catalogue which will be Sent 


tor Benton is full oe! am 


Conmntina Ola. 


8228 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 
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TRADE MARK 


brassiere 





Reign 


IASHION, in her ever-changing 
Prnects has once more waved 
her “Wand” and announced 
to the world that all gowns must 
be natural, loose-fitting and grace- 

fully outlined. 
A woman’s undergarments are the 
keynote of her outer dress. Model 
Brassieres permit of the careless 
grace of outline, at the same time 
protecting the natural lines of the 

——_ figure. 

All women who have at 
— heart their appearance must 
concede that these attractive 
; Brassieres, with the extra- 
~ large arm shield—remov- 
. . 8 able rustless boning, “flap” 
ie ww hy Rt covering non-rust hooks and 
, eyes and variety of fasten- 
ings are the correct thing 
for the present day mode. 


Our personal Guarantee on every Brassiere. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Model Brassieres, write to us direct. 
Write today for the handsomest Brassiere Catalogue published, showing 
over 50 newest style Brassieres of fashion’s latest decree. 


Price 50c. to $6.00 
¢ BROOKLYN 
mca Model (rassiere “= 
Paris FRancisco 


200 FIFTH Avanos, New YorK City 
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|| Acknowledged authority on 
|} correct riding attire for women, 
| now Offers 

| 


Ready -to-Wear 


Riding Habits 
For Little Folk 


Built on the same smart lines 
as the well-known Nardi 
custom-made habit. 


Sizes 6 to 14 years 
Prices from $35. 


1] Habit will be sent out-of-town 
on approval. 


Send for catalog H. 
73 West 47th Street, New York 
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The Perfume of Old Fashioned 
Gardens and Tender Memories 








LILAS de RIGAUD 


May—and the Old-Fashioned Garden is full of 
the tender promise of the Summer soon to be. 
All its delights are brought into living nearness 
by a drop of Lilas de Rigaud Perfume—perfect, 
inimitable fragrance of Lilacs fresh from the Old- 
Fashioned Garden itself. 

This lovable, true flower odor is to be had in Extract at 
$3.50; Toilet Water $3.50; Talcum Powder soc; Face Pow- 
der $1.00; Bath Salt $1.00; Sachet Powder $1.50; Cold 
Cream 5o0c. 

For sale at all high class Toilet Goods Depts. 
Send 15 cents to Riker-Hegeman, 344 West Fourth Street, New York, 


for sample of Lilas de Rigaud or Rigaud’s famous 
Mary Garden Extract or Sachet. 


RIGAUD 


16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
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The Riverview Chair 
Will acquaint you with 
Minnet Willow Furniture 


and for this reason is offered ata 
very moderate “introduc tory’ ” price 









Without cushion 


$5.00 


$6.00 OO with Cushion 
—— Cretonneor Plain Denim 
(F. O. B. New York) 


















| With the finest imported French 
_ willow used in its construction 
= the Riverview Chair is a rare 
| bargain. It is light, comfort- 
= able and artistic. A convenient 
pocket for magazines adorns one 
side; a seat of 20x 20 inches and 
back 24 inches high give this 
chair perfect symmetry and 
' ample space. Stained any color 
© $1extra. Send your order today. 
a Write for catalog. 


Ba i aM a 


Minnet & Co. 


(Established 1898) 
Manufacturers of 
High Grade Willow Ware 
362 Lexington Avenue 
Bet. 40th and 41st Streets, NEW YORK 5 
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Presents To-Day 
a Number of Unusually 
Attractive New Models in 


GOWNS 
TAILORED 
FROCKS 


AND 


HATS 


; For Seaside Wear, the Country Club 
‘Z ° e 
| and Various Pastimes 




















Reflecting, very markedly, our characteristic youthfulness 
and splendid style 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


















































A. P. Brassiere Directoire 


assures the 
natural figure 


Scientifically moulds itself to the con- 
tour of nature’s model. A design for 
every taste and figure. 
Model 724. Of French net. 
teed shields. No boning. 
negligee wear, yet equally 
with corset. 


Guaran- 
Ideal for 
efficient 


\djustable to any size. Fastened with 
hooks and eyes infront. A treasure in 
the wardrobe and dear to the heart of 
every woman. Price 


Send for our illustrated Style Book 


G. M. POIX, Inc. 


52 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 
Tel. Main 3700 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Ave. 


Dept. ¢ 
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BAGS TO ANSWER EVERY DEMAND 


A miniature edition is attached to some of the new bags shown at James McCreery 


& Co. 


the moiré bag harmonizes with the linings of the parent bag. 


The little morocco bag matches in shape and colour the larger bag, but 


All the vanity fixings 


mounted in German gilt are snugly packed away in this crushed ecraise leather 
case from Park & Tilford. 


Letters to a Husband from a Worn-out Wife 


(Continued from page 


in the interval, to ward off suspicion—and, too, 
to get over all this a little. It has given me a 
terrible shake-up. 

But I'm really improving wonderfully, Jack, 
although my rest seems a little broken, as one 
might say. Indeed, there are times when I 
feel almost too well. 

“All the functions smart,"’ said the old Doc- 
tor yesterday. He's an old dear, but he hasn't 
the social vernacular. He little knows what a 
“smart function’’ means to me—or why I'm 
here. 

In one sense, I'm having a perfect rest, for 
I am resting ab-so-lute-ly from the things I 
care for most—even resting from my Beloved. 
And I’m resting from responsibilities (plural, 
observe)—from the trivial things which wear on 
one, like gnats getting into one’s eyes. 

A lion in one’s path is worth while if only for 
the high sport of vanquishing him—but gnats! 
Servants! Bills! Mistakes in bills! The tel- 
ephone! Wrong wash sent home! Right wash 
not sent out! Telephone! Soft ice-cream! 
Subsided soufflé! Wrong entrée sent in from 
caterers, doubling home course—guests already 
coming—too late to change. Telephone! 
Swapping “days-out’’ with Bridget! Tele- 
phone won't work! Telephone bill says tele- 
phone worked a time! Callers and telephone 
adjuster and C. O. D. parcel “‘to be tried on” 
all arrive at same “mome nt, with Angelic Hus- 
band wondering why wife didn't arrange to 
have them call separately. Tears! Coaxing! 
Temporary control—then hysteria—Angelic 
Husband assumes all blame and calls himself a 
brute! Reconciliation and gr-r-r-r-eat happi- 
ness followed by ‘‘nerve disturbance’’—anc 
then this place. 

Ach! Gnats! Gnats which feed the divorce 
lawyers and keep institutions like this out of 
bankruptcy. Gnats! 

Why, there are times when just the memories 
of them swarm so that I have to take my mind 
forcibly by the back of its neck and turn it into 
other channels—’scuse the mixed metaphor— 
but I'm lots better. I even see how I may come 
to enjoy the gnats, after a while, for your sake. 
I know a more demure woman with safer lines 
and quieter colouring might get well faster, but 
maybe she wouldn't get so jolly well. I begin 
to feel. it sizzling through me already, the glee- 


ful wellness. 
Goodnight, Boy! 
Your hard-put-to-it 
but DEVOTED, 
Blessy. 


No insane admitted 








Next Day 
Well, iy really did get to see the Carter last 
night, Dear, and she’s a rare beauty, exquisite 


but with a haunting something in 
her face, half like a memory. I seemed to have 
seen her before, in a dream. Her hands lay in 
her lap like Easter lilies. She’s a great beauty, 
and isn’t it awful? 

“Social overdoing,” they say, the same old 
story. I found her amiable but reticent, so 
chirped along, and after a while, just to bring 
her into the talk, I asked her ever so gently what 
interested her most here and she answered un- 
bl ushingly: 

The hell-hounds!” 

Then, before I had time to re cover, ee turned 
her sad eyes upon me and said, “* KISMET.” 

No, they don't take any insane oy Really, 
they don’t, and I'm beginning to understand. 
Whenever there’s no “organic lesion, " what- 
ever that is—it sounds like a pianola attach- 
ment for an organ—anyway, when they don’t 
have it, they get well, and go home cured. They 
are doing it every day. 

And remember, I’m going home with you 
when you come, Dear, lesion or no lesion. I just 
thought I'd tell you. I'm tired asking the doc- 
tor and being put off. But I must make good 
with these kind people here before I go. 


as a seashell, 
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There's the Brigand 
and the sundry young and the hu- 
mour-page poet, et al—yes, and the poor visit- 
ing lady whom I snubbed so successfully that 
she never dares tell me how she loves me. I've 
come over to her. She’s so pitiful. She'd be 
all right if she were exploiting some other com- 
modity, but LOVE! As an advocate of stern 
and forbidding DUTY, she'd be perfect. Half 
the failures in this life are from arbitrary assign- 
ments. You see, I’m trying to talk up to your 
great intellect, John Dartmouth Heminway. 

What a terrific chore it must be for a worthy 
but vinegar-visaged person like that to have to 
go the rounds in a menagerie like this, and to 
offer sugar to the beasts only to have them 
growl at her and show their teeth! 

Life is the great tragedy, beloved; not death. 
Before I leave this paradise, which it is, I assure 
you, to the spiritually discerning, I mean to 

take that thwarted visiting-lady’s freckled hand 

in mine and tell her I love her, and it will be 
true. But it must be the very last word, at the 
door. She mustn't have time for reciprocation. 
I'm too nervous yet. My spirit is growing in 
—- but the flesh is weak. Here comes the 
mail! 


and the Canadian— 
s 





The other way round 
Two Days Later. 

I’ve done it, Jack, the other trick—and I'm 
nearly crazy! Did it to-day. I can’t date this. 
I know it’s Saturday and the wind’s from the 
east and something like snow-flakes swirl 
through the air, down here in Virginia, and the 
sea is a floppy wet blanket. (It’s hailing, too, 
and thundering, inside me.) 

But it was great! The jute trick was tame to 
it. Poor Butte! I seem to be making a butt of 
her. but I’m not. I’m only using the material 
at hand and if she’s material, is it my fault? 

My plan was to work the same trick, from the 
other end. I pinned one of my yellow curls on 
her pillow as I sauntered by the cot in which she 
lay deeply immured, then crawled into my own, 
and watched the fun. 

I knew her cot by the flute which lay beside 
it and was fortunate in finding her audibly 
asleep. She sleeps a good deal now, in the day- 
time. It was early in the afternoon; only two 
other cots occupied at our end, and sleep echoes 
coming from both. 

And so, as I said, I just strolled past her 
cocoon, stood a moment looking outward till I 
had managed to drop my veil over the flute, and 
while I stooped to pick them up together, noth- 
ing could have been simpler than to slip the 
curl with an invisible hairpin onto her poor head 
—that is on the pillow beside it, just beyond 
her possible field of vision—to find my own 
cocoon, to scramble into it and close up, in a 
position commanding the situation. 

For an endless time nothing happened and I 

was finally dropping into sleep from sheer weari- 
ness, with the flute against my heart, when the 
fortuitous tramp of the brigand, who material- 
ized quite near me pulling his soft hat down 
over his eyes better to scan the roof, stopped 
my heart entirely. 

I saw him when he first sighted the yellow 
curl and began to veer toward it, but before he 
had reached it, a vociferous snort and then 
another startled the roof. The Butte was dead 
to the world. ‘ 

I never saw the Brigand convulsed before. 
His great joints fairly rattled and as he sham- 
bled away, unconsciously grazing my pillow as 
he passed, I heard him chuckle: 

“Well. That’s one on Goldie-locks.” 

He never doubted that I was the snorer. I 
hardly think such snoring is habitual with the 
Butte. It couldn't be with any woman, It was 
too awful, too cataclysmic to last, but its three 
or four blasts waked the cocoonery. 

You know the kind—like chat of your apo- 
plectic friend who week-ended with us that 

(Continued on page 76) 














FORD SUITS are sold direct by mai! 
only—not to be had elsewhere. This | 
booklet shows you more than 50 origi- 
nal Ford styles for girls and boys 
You are sure to find what your child 
needs because there are Play Suits— 
Party Frocks—Middy Suits—Blouse 
Russian Suits—Rompers and Special 
London styles — well cut: double stitched, 
strongly reinforced. Dozens of patterns at 
60c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50. Also special 
styles up to $5.00 


Ford’s Tailored 
Wash Suits *% 


Our models are our own—original and exclusive §| 

of excellent material—well shaped—well made §} 
in sanitary, airyrooms. Every garment has a 
clever distinctive cut—many little touches tnat 
will be a constant delight. They are created by 
Specialists. So attractive, so different they 
win admiration wherever worn. Money back 
if unsatisfactory. 


| 

| 

Write for Catalog today | 
Ford & Allen, Inc., 60 Federal St., Boston, Mass. | 
| 


Suits 





Free samples—Sree delivery everywhere. 














Seen Form- 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


Reproduces 
Your 


Represents you 
at thedressmaker’s. 

Relieves you of 
personal fittings. 

Makes your time 
Assures perfect fit. 





Saves you 


your own. : 3 
strength, health and time, as the most elabor- 
ate gowns May be completed without a try-on. 


Or You May 


Study your own figure 

Make your own gowns 

Fit your own back 

Drape your own skirt 
Change unbecoming lines 
Have perfectly fitting clothes 

Simply inflate Pneu Form inside of fitted 
waist and hip lining to reproduce any figure. 

Adjustable to skirt length — Packs away in 
small box base. 

Greatest labor saver since jnvention of sew. 
ing machine. Ask 
any one of its 
users. 

Send for book- 
let “It’s You” 
while you have it | 
in mind. 


PNEUMATIC DRESS 
FORM COMPANY 
557 Fifth Avenue N.Y. 
Near 46th Street 














WEDDING £2 
Invitations and 
Announcements 


The most exclusive styles in refined 
stationery, including wedding invita- 
tions, announcements, reception 
and visiting cards, coats of arms, 
crests, monograms, etc.—all work 
executed in most exceptional man- 
ner. A postal will bring represen- 
tative. 


Lipschultz & Weisel 


| 

| 

Society Stationers 
35 Frankfort St., New York 

UENEOUGOUOOUO S00 ATAU AANA EUOUGOO OO UUEHAGULT AGHA 

All Europe is Siberia, China, 

Japan, Hawaii 
May, June, July, August 


De Potter Tours (Est. 1879) 175 5th Ave., New York ie 
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HEIRLOOMS 


our ancestors. I 


future. 


A new style is the Elizabethan, a 
paneled paper of rich dignity and 
good taste. Crane’s Papers may 
be bought wherever good writing 





a 


New York 








OF THE FUTURE 


In this day of hurried business methods 
it is gratifying to remember that in the 
making of Crane’s Writing Papers there 
is a survival of the deliberate handicraft 
that brings down to us the reminders of 


Cranes Xinen Kon 


it is possible to secure today a corres- 
pondence paper that has the permanence 
of the old school in paper making, and 
adds to this all the best approved of mod- 
ern tendencies in shades and sizes. T 
good taste that is a part of its design is a 
quality which it has in common with 
these old papers, and which will give it 
a place of merit with the papers of the 


Address all inquiries to Dept. K 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE 
COMPANY 





The 


paper is sold. Samples you can 
use will be mailed, for 10c. postage, 
to any who are remote from such 
stationers 





Pittsfield, Mass. 
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TLEORS»: Yousse 


HIS year, the choicest gift ter 
Milady is the delightful new 
Perfume, Fleurs de Mousse. 

It breathes the very spirit of Spring 
—recalls nature's perfect blending 
of the scent of violets, cyclamen 
and lilies of the valley amid moss- 
grown rocks. 

For the woman who prefers the scent of 
the Laurel with its suggestion of the 
freshness and beauty of the evergreen, one 
can select nothing more acceptable than 
the Derniere Creation of Sauze Frere: 
Perfum Lauris. 

This exquisite perfume, singularly dis- 
tinctive. was inspired by the poetic legend 
of Apollo and Daphne. 


Sold by Leading Drug and 


lepartment Stores 


If not sold by your Dealer send 15c for 
a dainty bottle of either Perfume, or 
25c for both in an artistic package. 


Upon request a sachet-card for the handbag 
will be sent with the compliments of 


A. VELDHUISEN 
614 Flatiron Building, NEW YORK 


Sole Agent for SAUZE FRERES, Paris, France 








Made Young Again By 
# On U7 
FACIAL BATH O/L 
Sansavon is the Safest, Most Economical Perfect 
Skin Cleanser. Removes dirt, redness, roughness, 
chaps, wrinkles, patches, enlarged pores, etc. Keeps 
the skin smooth, firm and fair. In jars—50« 
and $1.50 prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
FREE My Monograph on *' Face 
Care’ and Generous Triad 
Box of SANSAVON. 


DR. H. R. ENLOW—Face Specialist 
605 Delaware Building. Chieago. Hl. 
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CORRECT ENGRAVING | 
and FINE STATIONERY 


The making of Wedding and Social Invitations, Visit- 

ing Cards, and Stamped Paperisourspecial woik, done 

in our own shop. Samples and prices upon request. 
LYCETT, Society Stationer 

317 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 
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Pat 


Watdea/s 


OME from the thea- 
tre at last!—and so 
tired and sleepy. But 
happily your gown is fast- 
ened with Koh-i-noor. One 
pull and it’s unfastened! 
Such a great improvement 
over the hook and eye! And 
it’s almost as easy to fasten 
your gown—snap! snap! snap! 
—it’s done—and there's no 
coming unfastened, either. 
Koh-i-noor Snap Fasteners 
make a smooth, flat placket. 
No points to catch in lace or 
hair. Can’t rust or pull off 
in wringer. Can’t tear the 
finest fabric. Look for the 
letters K-I-N on each button. 
Made in 13 sizes, black and 
white. Sold everywhere — 
1oc per card of 12. Write 
us for Book of Premiums 
given for coupons on each 
card. 


WALDES & CO., Makers 
137 A Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
The World's Greatest Snap 
Fastener Manufacturers 
Prague, Dresden, Paris, 
London, Montreal, 


Warsaw, 
Chieage 
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Efficiency and Proficiency 


are the essentials of success 


OR upwards of a quarter of a century 

Stemway & Sons have maintained a 
special department for the designing and 
manufacture of pianos in period and art 
cases, to harmonize with any plan of 
architecture or decoration. 


This Art Department, created for the 
distinct purpose of catering to the dis- 
criminating taste of a select clientele, 
employs, at a considerable cost, its own 
artists, designers, decorators and carvers. 
Its Efficiency and Proficiency are such that 
it stands unrivalled by any other piano 
house. Every 


STEINWAY 
ART PIANO 


is a true representation of its respective period—a 
veritable gem of beauty and perfection. A visit 
to the Steinway Studios will reveal that in these 
masterpieces of pianocraft music and decorative art 
are so deftly blended that they at once command 
the admiration and praise of architect, artist and 
connoisseur. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 


he nm 4 ” 
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Letters to a Husband from a Worn-out Wife 


(Continued from page 74) 


summer at Oyster Bay. Do you remember how 
Bridget came running in to us at three o'clock 
in the morning crying that there was a hog in 
the dining-room, and you rushed down to dis- 
cover that our guest, finding his room rather 
close, had gone in search of a breeze and had 
fallen asleep in the veranda hammock? Well, 

Butte’s snorting was even worse than that. 
wl old He es n! How moftified he would 
have been if he had known. 

Well, Jack dear, this is how the comec dy of the 
roof began. As all the cocoons are on a level, of 

ourse no one had noticed the cur! or suspected 

anything. When the brief paroxysm had 
passed, the Butte slept along fairly quietly, 
ulthough she is one of those whom one can al- 
ways hear sleep, being as you might say a hearty 
person. 

But the afternoon was drowsy, warmish and 
tense, and your sister was getting every possi- 
ble chance at the sleep she was too excited to 
take, when things began happening. Several of 
her acquaintances tiptoed inquiringly among the 
cots, saw the lure, heard the sleep and passed 
on. 

One even ventured near enough to lay a 
bunch of roses over her alleged feet and noise- 
lessly crept away. Then presently came the 
Canadian and I felt myself blushing up to my 
temples, all alone in my cocoon. His well-bred 
presence seemed to give the whole thing its 
proper rating and I was suddenly heartily 
ashamed of it. To make matters worse, I was 
supposed to be expec ting him, as he had asked 
the privilege of fete hing a bit of verse for my 
“candid criticism,”” a poem entitled ‘‘The 
Droning of the Spring.” 

After a swift sweeping survey, he sped, camp- 
stool in hand, straight as an arrow to the cot of 
the yellow curl where audibly slept the young 

lady of Butte whose silver-gilt flute lay in my 
bosom. 

How my heart played upon it, as I watched 
him! Had it beena stringed instrument, it must 
have responded with a wail, but my breathless 
panic could not call it into life, fortunately. 

I watched him take his seat; saw him open 


his book and begin to turn pages; then I either 
(To be continued next month) 





heard or imagined that I heard his soft, ‘‘“—not 
intruding?’’ and in a moment, I fancied myself 
following the measures of the verse as his well 
modulated voice rose and fe!l with the rhythm. 
I confess, it sounded just a wee bit mellifluous 
to me, as I listened, but that may unconsciously 
have been suggested by the title, although I 
cannot deny that the poem has a honeyed 
cadence. 

He has talent, this Canadian, if not a glint of 
genius. You must know him. You'd be thick 
as thieves in no time. 

The Butte is a sound sleeper if a tragic one 
and I suspect that the Canadian as an author 
is a bit egotistic, as otherwise he would surely 
have divined that she whom he sought was not 
there. Authors reading their own creations 
sometimes seem oblivious to the world. So, 
saturated with his own thought, the poet read 
on and on. The droning droned out at last, 
however, but I soon disc erned a change of metre 
and all was going evenly once more when there 
recurred the catastrophe of the snore. I hope 
never to hes ar such again. It was high tragedy 
and simu!taneously with the explosion, a great 
arm was thrust out, an arm clad in a gray 
sweater, and then something swirled and a long 
black braid actually fl appe da crimson bow into 
the face of the gentle Canadian! A confusion 
of quilts followed, and all in a twinkling, the 
Butte was standing up, blinking—and neither 
Canadian nor camp-stool was anywhere in sight. 

To do her justice, I do not believe the Butte 
had any idea that anybody had been there, for, 
after gazing vacantly about her as one dazed. 
she Sate: 

‘Well, Inever. Dremp’ I was in a saw-mill— 
an’ on a funny buzzin’, like water over a 
wheel precizely. in't it re-dic’lous!"’ 

And she was sinking down into her bunk 
again when she descried the roses, fortunately 
turning her back upon my wretched little curl, 
which flickered like a yellow flame upon her 
pillow, scorching my eyes and burning into my 
soul. 

“O-h!"" she gasped. ‘‘His yellow roses!” 
And burying her face in the flowers, she burst 
into tears and hurried from the roof. 


Feoee 


A JUG, A BOOK, AND YOU BESIDE ME ON THE PORCH 


A porch set of furniture, novel in design, refreshing in colour- 
ing, and decidedly comfortable, is shown by the Carlton Shop Inc. 


M i 


Moreland 


(Continued from page 35) 


“Yes, lady, but no one knows why she left.” 

Suddenly a great illumination burst upon 
Mrs. Moreland. 

‘Is Mrs. Maughm at the bottom of this?” 


**Well,”’ said the man slowly, “‘if you want to 
find out anything, Mrs. Moreland, you will 
hz ave to do so through headquarters.” 

‘But you are the one who ts trying to find out 
things,” said Mrs. Moreland. 

**Well,”’ said the man with a shrug, ‘‘there 
I only have to do as 


is nothing in it for me. 
I am told.’ 
He turned his head and nodded up the road. 
ere comes the crowd from the train,"’ and 
he started to go, stopped, and turned to Mrs. 
Moreland. 

“If you thought it worth while to spend a 
hundred dollars on the information, Mrs. More- 
land, I might be able to clear up things for you. 
I'll look in again. Good-day. 

That night Mary came home late. Mrs. More- 

land had cleared away the things after the even- 
ing meal, and was sitting on the veranda waiting 
for her dz iughte r, as Mary came up the steps. 
wish to goodness you would ‘phone, 
Mary, when you are late like this.” 
‘It was the crowd at the subway. 
“I didn’t know but you would st tay in town. 
at never stay in town, mother.’ 
said Mrs. Moreland, ‘‘that doesn’t 
mean you won't if the fancy takes you. Maybe 
you will be running up to Newport to spend 
Sunday with Mr. and Mrs. Maughm!’ 
Mother!” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Moreland, rocking se- 
renely, “‘why you should have an interview with 
him in his private office that I couldn't hear, 
I am sure I don’t know.’ 

“T went to see Mr. Maughm on business,” 
said Mary, “‘and I took | you with me because 
I didn't care to go alone.’ 
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“No girl with any self respect,’’ replied Mrs. 
Moreland, ‘‘would couple her name with that 
of a man who is getting a divorce from his wife.” 

Mary had gone past her mother and was 
stz anding in the door of the house. 

haven't had any supper, " she said, “‘and 
I am going to get myself something to eat.’ 

“Richie is sick,"’ said her mother, shortly, 
“‘you will have to go up to Brattleboro on to- 
night’ s train. 

‘What's the matter with him?” ; 

“T don’t know,” said his mother, ‘“‘the prin- 
cipal telegraphed that one of us ought to come 
up. 

P. ‘‘Do you think he is very sick?” 

“No,” said her mother, unconcernedly. 

“Perhaps they want to expel him again; that 
is what I really think. I don’t know which is 
the hardest to bring up, a girl or a boy!’ 

Mrs. Moreland continued to rock. Mary 
went into the house and in a few moments came 
out again on the porch. 

“You will have to telephone Mr. Romney for 
me to-morrow morning, mother. 

Well,” said her mother, cheerfully, “*T guess 
I am equ al to that.’ 

‘Ask for Fenton on the "phone—10783 
Plaza. And telephone Amber Doane, too, at 
the Nursing Hospital. I was to see her to- 
morrow at twelve. Tell her I won't be able 
to keep the engagement. 

‘What are you mz raking engagements with 
that Doane girl for?’’ demanded Mrs. Moreland 
suspic iously. 

‘Business affairs,” responded Mary shortly. 

“Don’ t forget to telephone to her.’ 

‘Write all that down, there at my desk. 
Your train leaves the Grand Central at 11:15 
and you will get to Brattleboro by nine to- 
morrow morning. If Richie is, sick bring him 
home, but if he is just bad—— 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Modart Front- 
Laced Corsets 


By Jennings 


—the World’s Master Corset Designer 


TYLE, comfort and 

health—consider 

these vital factors 
when you buy corsets. 
Consider that in Modart 
Corsets the very newest 
styles are set forth by 
Jennings— master corset 
designer. Consider that 
in Modart Corsets you 
get the utmost comfort 
because of the Modart 
soft top clasp, the Modart 
‘panel back” and Modart 
boning. Consider that in 
Modart Corsets your fig- 
ure is supported, not 
suppressed. This is im- 
portant to your health, 
madam. 


Jennings, designer of 
Modart Corsets, studies 
these things. He con- 
sults with physicians and 
osteopaths. So you get, 
in Modart Corsets, the 
things that make for 
style, comfort and health. 


Thousands of 
Women 


Wear Them 


These corsets have 
come into big demand 
solely because of their 
excellence. Thousands of 
women now choose Mo- 
dart front-laced corsets in 
preference to others. The 
reason is simple: They 
have found in Modart 
Corsets those features 
that mark high quality. 
They have found that the 
materials used in the pro- 
duction of these corsets, 
while light, give proper 
support and are durable. 
They have found in these 
corsets the comfort that 
only good front-laced cor- 
sets can give. 


Now, madam, we ask 
you to try Modart front- 
laccd corsets. We ask 
you to experience the 
satisfaction that thou- 
sands of women enjoy. 
You may choose from 30 
designs by Jennings the 








very corset which suits 
you best. Expert corset- 
ieres in nearly 1,000 of 
the best stores in the 
United States and Canada 
will fit you properly. Just 
ask for Modart Corsets. 


Comfortable 
Corset 


For $5.00 


In Modart Corsets you 
will find designs from 
$3.50 upward. A good 
Modart Corset costs 
but $5.00. It lacesin 
front —the logical, con- 
venient way. It is de- 
signed by Jennings— 


master corset designer. It 
is made to satisfy you. 
Ask your dealer for a trial 
fitting. Be sure to men- 
tion ‘‘Modart.’”” You may 
be interested in reading a 
booklet about these cor- 
sets. We'll send it free. 
Write today. 








| 
! 
FRONT-LACED 





GORSETO 


—STYLE ANO COMFORT 





Modart Corset Company 
Studios and Shops, 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Embroidery 





Boudoir Cap and Sack 


This Silk-Craft Embroidery Package No. 360 carries a decidedly smart design. | It 
is made of soft white French crepe, which conforms with every fashionable require- 
ment, as it is sheer and clinging and will prove to be the very thing for the summer 
wardrobe. A charming little design of clover blossoms surrounds the neck and 
borders the sleeves. The design is developed in shades of clover pink. There 
is also a scallop edge around the neck and sleeves. The sack is cut in kimono 
style and slit on the hips. A narrow edge of lace finishes it. A row of eyelets con- 
fines the fullness at the waist line. The cap has the same design as the sack. It 
is made in two pieces, the front being a shaped piece and the back softly gathered 
to it. Both the cap and sack are stamped on white French crepe and are offered 
only in Silk-Craft Package No. 360, including six skeins of silk, for $1.00. 


The EyWk- Gat Idea 


for Hand Embroidery 


Silk-Craft designs are the product of the world’s greatest creators and 
represent “Le Dernier Cri” in embroidery. We offer Silk-Craft designs in 
package form to insure your getting the correct materials and thus securing 
the effects striven for by the Silk-Craft master designers. Then, too, Silk- 
Craft Packages are most economical, for we purchase the materials in large 
quantities and price them at actual cost to advertise M. Heminway & Sons 
Embroidery Silks. 
Each Silk-Craft Package contains M. Heminway & Sons’ (established 1849) 
best silk embroidery thread, the background material, an easy-to-follow lesson 
sheet and diagram of stitches, the proper needle ready to use, and on the front 
of the package is an exact reproduction in colors of the finished garment, so 
you can see just how it will look. 
Undervest or short chemise, Silk- Craft Package 
No. 331. A dainty embroidery design finishes the 
Oth neck. The garment is stamped on flesh colored or 
er white silk finished batiste. Complete with six 
skeins of silk to finish, price $1.00 
A Kimono Nightdress, Silk-Craft Package No. 346, 
in Empire style, stamped on flesh colored. or white 


Inti ate silk finished batiste. Embroidery design for French 


knots and satin-stitch complete, including six skeins 
BW of silk to finish, price $1.75. 

*@ Combination in envelope style, Silk-Craft Package 
No. 368 — Semi-made (the newest thing in lingerie) 
with dainty embroidery design and finished with a 
arments scalloped lower edge. Stamped on white or flesh 
colored silk finished batiste. Complete, including 

six skeins of silk to finish, price $1.25. 


There are more than 400 Embroidery designs in the Silk-Craft line — about 60 
of them are put up in Package form. 

On May tst the four Silk-Craft Packages described above will be released to first 
class art needlework stores everywhere. If your favorite dealer does not have 
them and will not get them for you, or if you prefer to buy from us, we will fill your 
order direct on receipt of price. Order by number and write your address plainly. 


° = Ms To every person who sends 
Bx-Goh Embroidery Magazine FREE us an poi A with remittance 
for any one of the Silk-Craft Packages described above, we will also send FREE a full 
year’s subscription to Silk-Craft Embroidery Magazine — regular subscription price 25 
cents—12 big numbers—one each month for twelve months mailed to your home address— 
each containing dozens of the newest embroidery designs and stitches, several pages de- 
voted to crochet and special departments of particular interest to art needleworkers. 
Edited by Effie Archer, formerly embroidery manager of The Delineator. The only publi- 
cation issued monthly devoted exclusively to embroidery, and the recognized authority in 
this field. Order today. 


HEMINWAY & SO @ 


Silk-Craft Department 890 Broadway New York City 
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CORSETS 





times tinkle 
tango 


of the 


QIn other words, litheness is the 
keynote of the season’s styles. 
Would you obtain the natural 
figure, the correct foundation for 
the modish gowns, securethe right 
model of Madame Lyra Corsets for 
your individual needs. The Spring 
models represent innumer- 
able novelties for all fancies, 
including the tricot and 
elastic webbing corsets, hip 
confiners, slip-ons, half-cor- 
sets, etc., these for slender 
and medium figures, effect- 
ing extreme freedom, as well 
as many more conservative 
models for figures, requiring 
more substantial support. 


at merchants 


$350 to $25 


@Be fitted to “your” 
Madame Lyra model 
and you will secure 
smart style, added to oY; 
grace andease. If you 
cannot procure Madame 
Lyra Corsets thru alocal 
dealer, we will send you 
direct,the Madame Lyra 
model you wish. 


Write for complimentary 
catalog in which are listed 
over 50 models. 


Lyra Corset Makers ~~ “=z 
Home Offices, Detroit 


New York Paris 

















3663 
Brocade 
$5.00 
When you 
ask for 
\\ Madame 
—"  . Lyra Cor- 
ee sets, insist 
PE 
“them. Youw ill find the label. 
“Madame Lyra”, on every 
pair. Look for it, when 
purchasing. 




















- 
The 


Week-End or 
* Steamér Wardrobe Trunks 


Men's $60.00 


Ladies’ $65.00 


itzgerald 


newly arranged and im- 


proved Wardrobe Trunks show 
many 
trays 


conveniences of 
hangers. 


added 
and garment 


Dress and Cabin Trunks 


Iliustrations with prices on request 


14 West 40th Street 
154 Fifth Avenue at 20th Street 


177 Broadway 


New York 
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Feoen 


PARASOLS THAT HERALD THE SUMMER 


Hand-embroidered linen with inserts of filet lace have been mounted in the various 


new shapes for the summer parasols at B. Altman & Co. 


Primroses stray over the 


chiffon surface of a parasol in which a wide band of the filet lace has been inserted. 


Miss 


Moreland 


(Continued from page 76) 


Mary had gone back into the house. 


Romney in his comfortable sitting room, sat 
cutting the leaves of his last book of verse. 

**What do you think of this, Fenton?’’ He 
lifted the volume and read a sonnet aloud. 

Fenton listened respectfully, standing with 
a velvet dressing-gown over his arm. 

**You are sure that Miss Moreland sent no 
word?"’ Romney had already asked the ques- 
tion a dozen times. 

“Quite sure, Mr. Basil."’ 

“She has never failed me before."”” Romney 
pensively folded his hands and looked out 
toward the park. 

Fenton watched him apprehensively with the 
tenderness of a mother. 

“Tam sure, sir, that Miss Moreland’s absence 
is unavoidable,"’ and added, “‘better not see 
anyone to-day, sir.”” 

‘On the contrary,” said Romney, “I shall 
see everybody who takes the trouble to call 
upon me. If I could rent a bit of that park 
out yonder I would give a garden party. How 
long have we been in Ame rica, Fenton?” 

About five months, sir. 

‘“‘How many people have I seen since I ar- 
rived?"" Fenton enumerated a few names of 
distinguished visitors, who in passing had 
stopped in. They were not many. 

“T have an impression,’’ said 
“that we are to receive a young lady to-day. 

““Yes, Mr. Basil.” 

‘*Miss Amber Doane.” 

Fenton said nothing. 

oe have wanted to see Miss Doane for a long 
time,”” said Romney cheerfully. ‘‘She must 
be, notwithstandi ng her father’s connection 
with fruit, a miller’s daughter, plump and 
brown, soft-eyed and demure. Don't you 
think it a pretty fancy, Fenton?” 

“*You will do well to rest a little, Mr. Rom- 
ney.” 

“I have been resting for thirty years.” 

“If I draw the blinds, you will sleep, sir." 

“Leave them up. Miss Doane may come at 
any moment. She will be very entertaining.’ 

Fenton never thwarted Romney unneces- 
sarily. In describing this devoted servant one 
could not damn him by saying that he was 
“almost a gentleman”: he was simply a per- 
fect example of his type, and quite content. 


Mrs. Moreland’s visit 


He advanced toward his master. 

“Will you slip on your dressing-gown and 
put on your softer shoes, Mr. Basil, and drink 
yout milk and vichy 

From the tients room a footman entered 
and offered Romney a tray bearing acard. He 
extende d his hand for it eagerly. 

‘Mrs. Moreland—it must be Miss More- 
land’s mother. She is ill, Fenton. I knew it, 

knew it!’’ Romney's face whitened, the 
card trembled in his hand. ‘I will see her at 
once. 

Fenton put the dressing-gown on the chair 
and started toward the door, but Romney 
called him back and spoke to the footman. 

“Show Mrs. Moreland in. Wait, Fenton,” 
he said authoritatively. 

The footman drew back the curtains and 
Mrs. Moreland, in an elaborate afternoon toi- 
lette, with a great deal of manner, sailed in. 

“You have come to bring me bad news! 
Give Mrs. Moreland a chair.” 

To Mrs. Moreland the footman in livery, the 
beautiful rooms, the frail figure of the young 
man in the arm chair with the man’servant by his 
side, the atmosphere of extravagant luxury; all 
were intoxicating. 

Fenton slipped out of the room after placing 
a chair for Mrs. Moreland which she accepted 
as if she had been called to occupy a throne. 

nis is a great honour, Mr. Romney.” 
“She’s not dead, then? “You wouldn't come 


Romney, 


dressed like that if your daughter were dead, 
though, would you?"’ He was becoming him- 
self again. 

‘“‘Mary has gone to Vermont,” 
Moreland, ‘‘to see her brother. 
that I startled you.” 

“‘IT am so relieved to know that she is well,” 
sighed Romney. ‘‘Are you her mother?” 

Mrs. Moreland sighed. 

“*T suppose I am,” she said resignedly. 

“Do you think Miss Moreland will be back 
to-morrow?”’ 

‘She is coming back on the night train.” 

Mrs. Moreland was gloating over the colour 
of Romney’s elaborate silk house suit, the 
gardenia in his buttonhole, the ruby on his 
finger. This was truly a wonderful being to 
have for an employer. 

“*Mary keeps everything to herself, her em- 
ployment, her interests—’’ she complained. 
“IT never knew whether she worked in a palace 
or a hovel.” 

“You find he re some thing between the two, 
Mrs. Moreland.’ 

“And you, Mr. Romney, know nothing of 
our home at East Orange, of the struggles and 
the battles with the world?” 

Romney was becoming more bored every 
minute. Why, in heaven’s name, didn’t she 
get up and go back to the battle? 

ut Mrs. Moreland was growing confidential. 
*‘About Mr. Maughm, for instance,” she began, 
‘*Mary worked ten years for him. I had the 
Jleasure of meeting Mr. Maughm socially. 
fie motored out to East Orange once on New 
Year's Day, unexpectedly; the pipes had 
frozen. He was very agreeable,” she said con- 
descendingly, ‘‘but I think we remember him 
more on account of his extreme generosity. 
On New Year’s and Christmas he was always 
very liberal.’ She paused and smiled encour- 
agingly. 

“T am obliged for this introduction to Mr. 
Maughm, whose name I do not remember 
having heard.” 

“T am not surprised,’’ said Mary's mother 
plaintively, ‘“‘I shouldn't have known anythin 
about him or why Mary left his employ, i 
it hadn't been for the newspapers. ut by 
piecing two and two together-————” 

Romney was becoming tired and irritable. 
He felt no inclination to listen further to Mrs. 
Moreland's talk. He wanted to get rid of her 
and he hastened the conversation hoping to 
shut it off ata conv enient break. 

*“You spoke,” he said, ‘‘of Mr. Maughm’s 
enerous gifts. Since they have ceased—” 
omney went immediately to the point. 

‘The struggle for existence goes on around 

you, Mr. Romney, but you are so set apart 

“Something of it sometimes reaches me.” 

A slip of paper 

“T shouldn’t call Mary exactly reckless,” 
said Mrs. Moreland, apparently pondering 
over her words. 

‘Reckless? How so, Mrs. Moreland?” 

Mary is so good-hearted. When she as- 
sumed the responsibility of supporting a—, 
she paused, ‘‘a girl who had been turned out of 
her own home—it was a burden we could ill 
afford.” 

Romney touched the bell at his side. 

‘Fenton, fetch me my book.’ 

As Fenton went out Romney asked: 

“How much of a trip is it to East Orange, 
Mrs. Moreland?” 

“Thirty-five minutes, if you take the tube.” 

“‘ Ah, the tube—but one can motor?” 

“‘Oh—yes,”’ and Mrs. Moreland sipped the 
sherry which Fenton had served. 

“It must be a great inspiration,’ 
“to live amongst such elegant things. 

“I had thought it would be a great inspira- 


said Mrs. 
am sorry 








’ she sighed, 


tion to live with Miss Moreland.’ 


(Continued on page 80) 


























ar: * 
You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can be 
Strong, Vigorous 
—full of Life and 
Energy. 

You can be free from Chronic Ail- 
ments—every organ of your body strong 
as nature intended. | 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 

You can increase or reduce your 
weight. 

I no longer need to say what “I can 
do” but what “I HAVE DONE.” I 
have helped 65,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you? 


No Drugs - No Medicines 
My pupils simply comply with Nat- 
ure’s Laws. 









What My Pupils Say: 


“Every one notices the 
change in mycomplexion,it 
has lost that yellow color. 

“Just think what you 
have done for me! Last 
year | weighed 216 pounds, 
this year 146, anci have not } 
gained an ounce back. Iam 
not wrinkled either. 1 feel 
so young and strong, no 
rheumatism, or sluggish 
liver. I can breathe now, 
too It is surprising how 
easily I did it. I feel 15 
years younger.” 

“Just think! I have not 
had a pill or a cathartic 
since I began and I used to 
take one every night. 

“My weight has increased 
80 pounds. | don't know 
what Indigestion is any | 

| 


more, and my nerves are 
so rested! 1 sleep like a 
baby 

“Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses anc 
my eatarrh is so much 
better. Isn't that good?” 

“I feel as if I could look 





| 
every man, woman andJ | 
child in the face with the] | 
feeling that lam growing—[ | 
spiritually, physically and 
mentally. Really I am a 
Stronger, better woman. If} 
don’t know how to tell you 
or to thank you.” 

Reports like these come 
to me every day. Do you} } 
wonder I want to help 
— — every woman to vibrant 
vealth and happin ss. Write me your faults of health or 
figure. Your correspundence is held in strict confidence 

ar you I will tell you what will. 

tells how to stand and walk correctly and 
ier inform«ti n of vital interest to women. 
an is welcome to it. Write for it. If you do 
1ot need me, you may be le to help a dear friend. 1 
have iad a wonderful exp erience and I'd like to tell you 
bout it. Iam at my desk daily from 8 until 5 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 24,624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 























Miss Cocroft is a college-t.ained woman. She is | 
a recognized authority upon the scientific care | 
ofthe health ani figure of won.en, andis daily 
in personal charge of her work. 


QUICK RELIEF FOR SUFFERERS FROM 


BUNIONS 


10 Days Free Trial. Write 
today and get our 10 days free 
trial offer of the guaranteed 


FISCHER 
BUNION PROTECTOR 


Relieves instantly—keeps 
shoes in shape—over 
250,C00 sufferers ben- 
efited. Get 
it on free 
trial—no pay 
if no relief. 
= Send size of shoes 
50c Post Paid and if for right or 
left foot 
THE FISCHER MFG. CO. 
123 Mayer Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



























Perfect Your Figure 
Let me send you “AUTO MASSEUR” ona 


40 Day Free Trial Bet 


; Sexes 
» confident am TI that simply wearing it 
will permanently remove all superfluous 
flesh that I mail it free without deposit. 
When you see your shapeliness speed- 
aby ily returning I know you will buy it. 
rv it at our expense. Write today. 


PROF. BURNS 


15 West 38th St., Dept. 5, New York 


P[OME-MAKING New PROFESSION 


A 100-pp. illustrated hand-book- FREF. Home | 

see “yo Domestic Science courses. For home- 

A pi or teachers, and for well-paid positions, | 
m. School of Home Economics, 509 W. 69th St., Chicago, Hl. | 
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The 
Fashionable Wedding 





If the coming bride, or her mother, read this 
announcement, it will be well if she give more than 
passing heed,—because here is a helping hand! 


Why bother with the immense amount of details 


and arrangements which attach to the usual 
Why not let us relieve you 


wedding ceremony? 
of these primary troubles? 


Harper’s Bazar 


Personal Shopping Service 


We will prepare the trousseau, provide the pres- 
ents, engrave the invitations, arrange for the flowers 





and decorations; 
and the wedding cake! 


yes, even furnish the caterer 


The comfort and convenience of placing all these 
things in experienced hands are beyond measure, 
and obviates the possibility of some embarrassing 
oversight that may obtrude itself when too late to 


rectify. 


Address, Jane Jarvis, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Director 


‘*Personal Shopping Service” 


1100 Publishers’ Building - 


New York City 





Reduce Your Flesh 











It can be quickly and easily accomplished. 
For every part of the body we have a specially 
designed article in 


DR. WALTER’S FAMOUS 
Rubber Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


By inducing perspiration these garments 
cause the safe and speedy reduction of all 
unnecessary flesh They cover the entire 
body or any part. They are endorsed by 
leading physicians, 





DR. WALTER’S CORSAGE 


This garment can be worn comfortably under 
the corset—reduces the bust, hips and thighs. 


NECK AND CHIN REDUCER, $3 
Shown in the illustration atove 
This specially treated rubber restores the 
wrinkled and saggy muscles to a firm, healthy 
condition, It not only removes the wrinkles, 
but draws out all impurities from the skin. 
The small articles are adjustable and fit any- 
one—no measurements are required. 


Dr. Walter's Chin Reducer, $2 








BUST REDUCER, $5 


Made of Dr. Walter's famous flesh-reducing 
rubber with coutil back. 

The reducing qualities of this garment are re- 
markable, at the same time it gives added com- 
fort and style. 


Wrinkle Eradicator and Frown Band, $2 
Face Mask, Price $5 


Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., 
for the purpose of reducing the flesh anywhere 
desired. Invaluable to those suffering from 
rheumatism. 





DR. WALTER’S SLIP-OVER, $6 

Made of strong rubber elastic webbing. Worn 

over the corsets and reduces the thighs, at the 

same time increasing comfort to a startling 

degree. 

Made to your measure, price $6 up 
Perfect fit guaranteed 


Rubber Elastic Bust Reducer, $3 
Made of dainty white rubber webbing—delight- 
ful support with or without corsets, reducing 
the figure from 3 to 4 inches at once. 


Write at once for further y; articulars, 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 


Inventor and Patentee 


Dept..C, 45. West 34th. Street, New, York 
Philadelphia Representative: Mrs. KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut St. 
San Francisco Representative: ADELE MILLAR CO., 166GearySt. 
Chicago Representative: E. BURNHAM, 138 North State St. 
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tive scheme. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1878—SINCE 


McHughwillow Furniture 
Ina New England Farmhouse 





The call of the comfortable old farmhouse finds an *|| 
answering note in McHughwillow Furniture, with its 
everpresent suggestion and promise of restful ease. 


Those about to refurnish country houses should communicate with us; our 
stock is replete with interesting things of suitable style, while our long 
experience ensures the successful planning and carrying out of the decora- 
Appointments may be made for consultation out of town. 





1884. AT 9 WEST 42d STREET 
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The name 
wish to sina to you who will give us the correct meaning of Tokalon, 
or will ask us for it a flaconette of Tokalon Mysteria Perfume, and a trial 








package 
22nd Street, 


of Creme 1 
New York. 


“Tokalon” means 
Name 
B Address 


*Tokalon”’ 


is a mystery. 


& The & Perfume + 


TOKALON 


& of Mystery & Charm & 


“Tokalon,” 


possesses a significance singularly appropriate. 


N France the name Greek in origin, 

To America has come the exquisite creations of 
Tokalon of Paris. Perfumes, Cremes and Powders 
long popular abroad are now offered in the exclu- 
sive shops of New York. 


Every woman of individuality seeks a perfume 
which is all her own. Among the hundred dis- 
tinct Tokalon Odours there is one which you can 

have for yourself — one which subtly expresses 
your own individual personal charm. 


Tokalon perfumes have an incomparable 
sweetness and permanency and are so delicate 
and unobtrusive that they become a part of 


the personality of their users 


Among New York purveyors of 
Tokalon Products are Lord & Taylor, 
Abraham & Straus, Alice Maynard, the 
James Drug Stores, and the Ramsdell 
Drug Co. 


TOKALON 


7 Rue Auber, Paris 
New York 


20 West 22nd Street 
GRATIS 


It explains the Tokalon secret. We 






Fill out and mail this coupon to 20 West 
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MoNFORT 


MRS. HOBART CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


Has just returned from a winter in Egypt, where Mr. Chatfield- 

Taylor has been securing material for a book on the land of the 

lotus flower and the Nile. It is whispered that this will be a novel 
treating of modern political and social life in Egypt. 


Miss 


Moreland 


(Continued from page 78) 


‘“*Mary is exactly like her poor father. I 
never knew what he was up to or where he went 
and I*,was always wondering when he would 
come ‘home. 

He was wondering how to get her out of the 
room. Quite frankly he held out to her the 
cheque. 

‘‘Unfortunately I have not been Miss More- 
land’s employer for ten years, and Christmas 
has not as yet come into our cal lendar, but per- 
haps His smile was winning. 

“IT don't know how to thank you, Mr. 
Romney!” 

‘Please don't try. 

‘I have payments to meet of which Mary is 
ignorant. 

‘I understand—then perhaps it would be as 
well not to discuss this visit with her. Let this 
little matter be between ourselves.” 

**She would never forgive me, Mr. Romney!” 

‘*We won't ask her to. 

Fenton delivered Mrs. Moreland to the foot- 
man, and came directly back to his master, 
whose face, even to the man who knew him well, 
was a study. 

**Fenton,”’ said Romney, “‘don't forget that 
my doctor has told me that if Mrs. Moreland 
calls again it will not be well for me to see 
her.” 

Romney and Amber 

As Amber waited in Romney's drawing- 
room for Mary to appear, she stared frankly 
at her surroundings. The room, filled with 
rare, beautiful things, made her think of a 
museum; she could have spent hours wandering 
from one lovely object to another. 

‘Does Miss Moreland know I am here?” 
she asked as Fenton approached her. 

‘Miss Morel and?” repeated Fenton. ‘ Mr. 
Romney will see you, Miss.’ 

Mr. Romney will see me? she said tartly. 
‘IT will see Miss Moreland, if you please.’ 

‘Will you be so good as to step this way, 
Miss? Mr. Romney’s wz uiting. . 

Amber was cle: arly puzzled. 

“But Miss Moreland ‘phoned me—there 
must be some mistake—” 

At the moment Fenton was announcing her. 

Amber hesitated a second, then crossed the 
floor swiftly. Romney from his chair by the 
window held out his hand. 

““Come in, Miss Doane, come in! This is 
extremely good of you chair, Fenton.” 

Amber did not take the offered chair, and 
ignor ed Romney's extended hand. 

“here is some mistake,”’ she said shortly, 

‘Miss Morel and ‘phoned me last night to come 
here to see her.’ 

liss Moreland,” said Romney, “has gone 
to Vermont. Why she should prefer it to New 
York I cannot think—but I believe her brother 
is ill. People like Miss Moreland should have 
neither brothers nor sisters,’’ he said, speaking 
to Amber as though he had known her for 
years, “‘and I think I will add mothers. Don’t 
you agree with me?” 

° — 
Man’s curiosity 

It flashed through Amber’s mind that this del- 
icate looking indiv idual was just a bit “‘o 

‘Won't you sit down, Miss Doane? Do, 
please. I cannot begin to tell you how I adore 
professional nurses. When I was a boy they 
asked me what I wanted for a Christmas box, 
and I said ‘a trained nurse.’’ 

Amber did not understand the mocking note 
in Basil Romney's voice. 

f Mary is in Vermont, then I 
wait,” she said. 

“‘Oh please don’t go,” 
you think I am a bit crazy, but I will try to 
explain and then you'll stay, won't you? It 
was I who persuaded Miss Moreland to ask you 
to come to see me.” 

“Do you want a trained nurse?” 
Amber col Idly. 





won't 


he begged; ‘‘of course 


asked 


“‘Awfully! I always do!” he replied eagerly. 

“I am in training at my hospital, Mr. Rom- 
ney, but if you like, I'l! get you a graduate 
nurse.” There was no humour or gentleness. 
in Amber's eyes; yet Romney persisted. 

“= didn't send for a nurse, Miss Doane, 
he said. “I sent for you. You surely under- 
stand; Miss Moreland has told you what a 
whimsical fellow I am, no doubt.” 

“On the contrary, she has never spoken of 
you at all.” 

Romney laughed. 

‘Of course she hasn't. She doesn’t talk, does 
she? How stupid of me! But I, of course, 
have heard of you. 

“Oh, you have? So Mary does talk?” 

Please, Miss Doane, please! Miss More- 
land doesn't talk, indeed she doesn’t. You 
know how honourable she is. I was alone in 

ew York and an invalid. I have asked her 
ain ut her friends; she has ‘spoken of you alone. 
I was curious to see you, that’s all.” 

Amber who had been listening to him intently 
rep eated his last words: 

‘Curious to see me? 
“Interested, perhaps we'd better say. 

She tossed her head like an angry child. 

““Oh,”’ she cried, “I never heard of such a 
thing! You sent for me just because you 
were curious?” 

She turned on her heel angrily and crossed 
the room. 

**Miss Doane, 
ney and then; 
Mademoiselle, 

The girl stopped suddenly. 
very pale. 

Vhy do you speak to me in French?" she 
said in a low tone. 
wanted you to come back,” he replied 
simply, ‘“‘and asked you to do so in a language 
that I understand you love.” 


“Choose red roses” 


“So Mary has told you about my French?” 
Her voice vibrated with anger, and turning 
she hurried from the room. 

When Fenton went in, he found his master 
white and trembling. 

**T shouldn't have let the young woman stay 
so long, Mr. Basil.” 

Romney lay back, and closed his eyes. 

‘Telephone to the florist’s and have a box 
of flowers sent to Miss Doane, at The Nursing 
Hospital. Choose,”’ he thought a moment, 
. ‘choose roses, Fenton, red roses.” 

‘With your card, sir?” 

‘No, find a copy of my last book of verse 
and have that sent with the flowers.” 

Mr. Basil.’ 

‘And Fenton, I don’t want her called ‘that 
young woman,’ do , you understand? Her 
name is Miss Doane.’ 

“Very good, sir.” 

“_ have offended her, I think.” ye 

‘That is scarcely possible, sir. 

“] am spoiled, I presume; everyone has 
pampered me. I thought I could have every- 
thing, everything! And find, Fenton, that 
I can have nothing.” 


Miss Doane,” implored Rome 








je vous prie de revenir.” 
Her face was 








“And she went away offended and angry,” 
said Romney the next day. 

Yh, I’m sorry,” said Mary. “I'll try to 
explain to her. It was all really my — 
Mother must have forgotten to telephone. 

‘Will you try to appease Miss Doane? 
Romney’s tone was earnest. ‘‘ Will you will 
you persuade her to come again? I must make 
it right with her, you see,” he added. 


Meanwhile, the affairs of the Maughms were 
not improving. The nervous strain was tel ling 
on Maughm; he was becoming unfit for busi- 
ness; his whole view of life was distorted. From 
Daisy to the Upjohn mine, from the Upjohn 

(Continued on page 82) 



































f/ A May Day 

¥ Treat For You 
Let the 

Knox Cooks 


send you enough 


KNOX 
GELATINE 


to make six plates 
of Cherry Sponge 


1 tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
19 cup cold water. 1 cup cherry juice. 
Juice of one lemon. 14 cup sugar. 
1% cups cherries. Whites of two eggs. 



























" — Soak gelatine in the cold water 5 minutes and 
| dissolve in the hot cherry juice. Add Cherries 
(stoned and cut in halves) and lemon juice. 
When jelly is cold and beginning to set, add 
whites of 2 eggs beaten until stiff. Mold and 
when ready to serve turn on to serving dish and 
garnish with whipped cream, putting chopped 
cherries over the top. 


NOTE: This recipe may be used with other 
canned fruits. 

HIS will be our treat to you 

for the month of May. You 
will be so delighted you will 
always have Knox Gelatine in 
your home. 

Send us your grocer’s name, enclos- 
ing a 2-cent stamp, and we will send 
you the Knox Gelatine. 

We want every reader of this publi- 
cation to know how to use KNOX 
GELATINE for all kinds of Desserts, 


Jellies, Puddings, Ice Cream, Sherbets, 
Salads and Candies. 


We will send you 
free, an_ illustrated 


KNOX 










book of recipes with “ 
* the Gelatine. aciDUlarep 
Chas.B.KnoxCo. | e-2 
30 Knox Ave. GELATINE 
Johnstown, N. Y. 





A Well Made 
Practical 


<a 


The STAR 
Asbestos Table Pad 


will protect your table from dam- 


age by hot dishes or moisture. 
Made round, square or oval, of spe- 
cially prepared asbestos, covered with 
heavy double faced cotton flannel. Folds 
conveniently. Special sizes to order. 


Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats 
5 to 18 inches—round, square or oval. 
Look for Trade Mark “‘Star’’ 

Booklet on request 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING CO. | 


154 W. 62nd St., Chicago, III. 
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The Silk Glove of Today Vil! 


The modern woman wants the modern 
glove. She wants the soft, exquisite mate=- 
rial, the finish that is perfect in every detail, 
and the better wearing quality that the 
progress of the times has led her to expect. 

She gets them all in “ Niagara Maid” 
Silk Gloves. They are the gloves of to- AV 
day —the product of modern processes and Ad 
improved standards. ( 


wae wid 5 J 
. “4 a! f 
The genuine have AeagataYfacof” in the hem. “Sa in 7 , i= 


All colors and sizes. Double tips. Guarantee ticket bearing 
our trade-mark in every pair. Prices—Short Silk Gloves, 50c, 
75c, $1.00 up; Long Silk Gloves, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 up. 

NIAGARA SILK MILLS, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Makers of ‘‘Niagara Maid” Silk Products 
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Style 843, Looked Front, $1.00 


| Stylish though Stout 


A large figure can look just 
|as smart and fashionable as 
a slender figure if a suitable 


DeBevoise 


Brassiere is worn. The De Bevoise 














hygienically reduces the bust two to 




















The Dieppe Walking Slipper 


Patent leather and black silk cloth brocade. 

Patent leather and gray ooze. 

Price $7.50 
Patent leather and gold brocade. 

Price $8.50 

Patent leather and white calf. 

Patent leather and gray ooze. 

Patent leather and light brown ooze. 

Price $9.00 


Mail Service 


Broadway at 25th Street, New York 





four inches—smooths out all superfluous 
| flesh—imparts beautiful unbroken lines 
of fashion from shoulder to waist— 
supports and confines the bust properly 
— prevents the corset from making a 
| “ridge” in the gown front or back. A 
| perfect gown- foundation. Adjustable. 
Fully guaranteed. Sizes 32 to 50 bust. 


Your merchant can show you a 
dozen dainty De Bevoise styles 
especially designed for stout fig- 
ures. Select the one you like best 
—wear it—see what a difference 
it makes in your appearance, 
your comfort and your health. 
Brassieres for every figure— 
slender, medium, stout, short, 
| long—and for every occasion 
'—dancing, street wear, 
‘athletics, decollete — 50c to 
'$15—at all good stores 
Write us today for Illustrated Style Book 


Chas. R. De Bevoise Co. 
1270-M Broadway, New York 


Sof & the200 4 tse “= styles 
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| il 1242 
| No. 1242. For medium and stout figures 


No. 1516. Splendid for dancing. Sets 
very low in back, permitting extreme $2 00 
decolletage. Pink or white tricot. ° 


| Fine batiste, embroidery -and- ribbon x 
| trim. Hooked front. Exceptional value. . 1.50 


| 
No. 1822. One of our many guaranteed 


moisture- proof, washable Dress - Shield x 
Brassieres. $1.00 to $4.50......... «+ 2.50 


Always insist upon this label: 
(There is no substitute for the best) 


De Bevoise Fit 
Brassiere | | 
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acceptable gifts that 
and Surprise Boxes 
Bon Voyage Ch 


Prices range from 





le Gift for a traveler” Hf) ; 
SN A LA 
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BON VOYAGE BOXES 


have been known for many years as one of the most 


can be sent to departing friends. 


Their popularity has called for greater variety, and this 
year, in addition to the Regular, (six sizes) Combination 


(two styles) we offer 


Bon Voyage Liquid Coffee Boxes (four styles) 
Bon Voyage Afternoon Tea Boxes (four styles) 


ildren’s Surprise Boxer 


for Boys and for Girls 
Booklet descriptive of contents sent free on request. 


$2Pto$2P~awa aw ~~ 
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if USOERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 
| MISS ANNE MOORE 
nt the second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Bassett Moore, was débutante of the 
nN Washington season. The resignation of Mr. Moore, as Assistant Secretary of State, 


was received with regret in the social as well as the official circles of the capital. 


Mi Miss Moreland 





HE LATEST 

developments 
which are now 
being shown by 
leading dealers 
throughout Amer- 
ica and in England 
by Selfridge & Co., 
Ltd., London, 


under this 


l and 3 West 37th St 





Burgesser Hats 4 


( 


RITZ 805 


Watteau shape of milan hemp 
with bandeau. Moire ribbon 
over crown and bow on under 
brim, 


d.<D. Burgesser & Co. 


W holesale Only) 


reet, at Fifth Avenue, New York 


628 Fifth Ave. New York. — 7 <> |)! 


i 
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nt (Continued from page 80) 
B mine back to Daisy, his harassed mind vibrated ‘Hang his satires!"’ growled Maughm rising. 
| | constantly. ; “Romney has a wonderful character, Tom.” 
Daisy, he had decided, must agree to a legal “He seems to score heavily,” said Maughm 
separation. This constant irritation was killing unpleasantly. 
\} him. In justice to himself he could not allow “Basil Romney,’ went on the lady, ‘“‘is 
| things to run on in this manner. capable of renunciation and sacrifice.” She 
} . . shut the book and held it, looki 
y s t a veld it, looking up at 
| Daisy and Cicely Maughm. ‘And you," she said, “with your 
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Late one evening Maughm went to his New determination and persistence, would get what 
York house, which had béen closed for the you wanted, if you rode to death for it.” 


summer. As he opened the door he heard a Maughm stood with legs apart and hands 
woman's voice, and as he entered the living behind his back. 
room, it was Mrs. Torrance who exclaimed, ‘Get what I want,” he said under his breath; 


“Why, Tom, what luck! I'm just going to ‘well, you know what I've got, I think. No 
have alittle supper. Have youeaten? Come, one knows better than you, I fancy. You have 


have a bite with me. lived under this roof, you have seen the daily 
“Had a late dinner at the club, thanks. But, life, you know it perfectly; anc if I wanted a 
by Jove, it’s good to see you, Cicely!” witness I couldn't have a better one than you. 
‘“T just came up from Long Island,” explained Call it getting what you want. if you like. I 
Mrs. Torrance. ‘* Daisy telegraphed me.” call it— Do you know what Daisy has been 
““When does Daisy come?” asked herhusband. doing lately?” 
“She is upstairs now,"’ said Mrs. Torrance, Mrs. Torrance shook her head. 
nodding toward the hall and added, “with “She has been having a perfectly defenceless 
Dr. Thomas.” woman followed by detectives and, I daresay, one 
“With Dr. Thomas?" repeated Maughm. of them is waiting on Long Island for you, too.” 
‘*Why yes, she has been on the shelf for some “ How perfectly disgusting!" said Mrs. Tor- 
time, she tells me. Didn't you know?" Mrs. rance quietly. Then: 
Torrance lifted her eyebrows and laughed. “How did you find this out?” Before he 
‘“What a perfect example of a unitecd amily!" could answer she went on quickly. ‘The 
Maughm winced. perfectly defenceless girl told you, I suppose." 
“Be careful what you say, Cicely. Every- “That is neither here nor there,” said 
thing flicks the raw to-night." Maughm, “but this is the end, Cicely.” 
Mrs. Torrance made herself comfortable in “The end?” 
the corner of a soia and Maughm arranged the “I have determined to free myself.” 
tray which the caretaker had brought in. He “Tt will be hard, Tom.” 
opened one of the windows on the street and the “Cicely, if this goes on I shall lose my 
hot air, not yet cooled after a torrid day, came * mind. No matter what it costs I am going to 
into the summery, chintz-hung room. stop it.” 
r am. hat are you doing in New York in August, The turn of the screw 
‘Terrific business.” The family physician was at the door. 


“*Growing richer and richer?” “May I have a few words with you, Mr. 

“Poorer and poorer, perhaps.” Maughm?” 

“That won't do for Daisy.” “Certainly,” said Maughm, “but, doctor, 

“It may have to,” he said sombrely. “You you can say what you have to say before Mrs. 
haven't seen Daisy since the flood, have you?” Torrance. Is Mrs. Maughm very ill?’ 

Mrs. Torrance laughed. ‘*Yes, Mr. Maughm, she is very ill.” He 

“Not since that delightful interview when, looked intently at the husband. 





| as you'll remember, she accused me of trying to “In heaven’s name, what is the matter?” 
win your affections.” asked Maughm seis — : . 
| es ” “*Didn’t you know that she is going to have 
You should get what you want a child, Mr. Maughm?” 
“And yet,” he took up a book that lay with Maughm’s face turned ashen; he clutched 


Cicely’s things, ‘‘you come when she sends for the chair for support. Mrs. Torrance sprang 
you.” from the sofa with a surprised cry. They all 
“Oh, yes.”” responded Mrs. Torrance, “she'll three stood silent. Then the doctor spoke 
always need me more or less, and of course, I'll again. . 
always come.” “That, however, is not the most serious 
“What is this?’ exclaimed Maughm as his aspect of her condition; the heart is extremely 
eye caught the title page of the book he had _ weak and it is a question whether she can bear 
picked up. “‘It is curious that you should have it and live.” He glanced from the husband to 
this, Cicely.” Mrs. Torrance. ‘‘She will require the utmost 
“Basil Romney alwayssendsme his books. But consideration; if she has any whims they must 
it is odd that he should have found out that Iam__ be gratified, and,” nodding at Maughm, “it’s 
in America.” mostly up to you, I guess." 
“Do you know him?” Maughm stared at the doctor and made no 
“Yes. He's a wonderful man.” answer. 
‘**What is he like?" “T advised Mrs. Maughm,” went on the 
“Well, he is not like you, my dear Tom,” physician, ‘‘not to return to Newport, but to 
said Mrs. Torrance smiling at him, ‘“‘or perhaps go, possibly, to some place on Long Island 
not like any other man.” where she could be in reach of town. You will, 
“Have you seen him?” of course, do as you think best about arranging 
“No, I don't even know where he is. The this.” ; . 
book came from his publishers.” ‘Does Daisy know how serious her condition 
“He is in New York, I understand.” is?’ Mrs. Torrance asked. 
“In August? The papers said he was taking “Certainly not,” Dr. Thomas responded sharp- 
the cure.” ly, ‘‘you could hardly expect me to tell a woman 
Maughm laughed disagreeably, she is likely to die at any moment,” and heturned 





“‘So that's what they call it, is it?”’ to the husband. ‘Any excitement is likely to 
Mrs. Torrance looked at him keenly. prove fatal,” he said, “‘so you must keep 
| “Why,” she said, smiling, ‘“‘what’s the mat- very quiet.” 
ter with poor Basil Romney? Can it be that Maughm turned to Mrs. Torrance. |, 
you don't like his satires?” “A child,” he said slowly, “‘is it true? 


(To be continued next month) 
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‘‘It is Fine’’ 


ANY earnest, clever 
women everywhere 
have learned the real 

usefulness and helpfulness 
of the Bazar. Some of the 
letters we receive are most 
flattering,—and most pleas- 
ing to us. 
For example:— 

“Dear Miss Jarvis :— 

Enclosed find two-cent stamped 
envelope. Please send me list of 
necessities mentioned on Page 50 
of your February issue. Your 
magazine is fine,—one may find 
anything desired and of quality as 


well. The advertisements alone 
are worth the subscription. 
Truly yours, 
Mrs. ———— 
Washington, Ia. 


The list desired was one 
of the most complete of its 
kind, and most helpful to 
women. We have received 
many similar letters. Make 
use of the Bazar, —if there 
be anything of any nature 
that you require in New 
York, write me: 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


‘Personal Shopping Service’’ 
1100 Publishers’ Building, New York 








DAINTY, silk-covered, 3 
thread-like wire, that 


supports gracefully all the new 
Medici effects in collars. It keeps 
the shape you give it. Made in 
black and white; all heights. 25c 
a yard. Enough for one ruche, 
10c. At your dealer or sold 
direct where dealer can’t supply. 
Paris — Joseph W. Schloss Co. — New York 


5th Avenue and 21st Street 
Mfrs. of “EVE” and “ASTRA” Collar Stays with Cushioned Ends 








E.. Charles 


Established 1900 


62 West 47th St., N. Y. 


PRIVATE dressmaking establishment 

patronized by thousands of prominent 

women will now make to your order 
exclusive frocks of the highest grade at ex- 
tremely moderate prices. 






No. 1127 


$13.75 


Very pretty dress of 
chiffon taffeta, with 
lace-draped Jront, 
short sleeves trim- 
med with lace; 








included 

yet dressy gown , 

house or street wear. 
We use the best of materials in all our 
gowns, suits, waists, and coats, and 


absolutely guarantee your satisfaction 
or refund your mouey. 


Write for Leaflet ‘‘H’’ showing other 
chic, charming, and exclusive models. 



































A 


Successful 
Experiment 


RDERING goods from 
NewYork through the 
Bazar is not in any 

sense a venture or experi- 
ment. Witness the follow- 
ing expression of faith from 
a lady who has proven the 
efficiency of the Bazar’s 
Shopping Service: 


“Dear Miss Jarvis: —- 


estly, 
Very Sincerely 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are not here to make mis- 
takes—seldom do we fail to please. 
All orders receive my personal 
attention. 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


“Personal Shopping Service’’ 


1100 Publishers’ Building, New York 
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Depicting th 
fou ars He 
aunmeye 
Fapositone/kor 
for women 0 discr ifn 
inating, taste and re 
finement +. SS 


Prices extremely moderate 


Cammeyer 
; Stamped on a 
Shoe means 


Standard »% Merit 
6th Ave.at 20th St 














536 Fifth Ave. 


2nd Floor 


Afternoon and Evening 


GOWNS 


from $3922 up 


Smart Tailored 


SUITS 


from $5022 up 


Exclusive Creations 


for Chains, Belts, Purses, Dress 

Trimmi and hundreds of 
BEAD other pretty things for, the 
eee home, to wear and to sell, 
Send 16 cents to cover cost of postage, packing, etc., and 
we will send big supply of samples to make a Daisy Chain 
and our new book, ‘‘Beautiful Art in Beadwork,"’ which 
gives plain directions for beadwork of all kinds. This 
same book sells at all book stores at 25 cents. You get it 
post paid for 16 cents if you send at once. 


United Beadwork Co., 17 W. 45th Street, New York 
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PECIALISTS IN MOTOR EQUIPMENT 














Leather 
Coats 


have been for years one 
of the chief Dunhill 
specialties. The nature 
of the material de- 
mands an exactness of 
cut and a delicacy of 
finish which even the 
most skilful tailor can 
only attain to by long 
experience. In the 
higher qualities the 
skins used are manufac- 
tured for them alone, 
and can not be pro- 
cured elsewhere. 


Visitors to England 
should be careful not 
to miss making a call 
at Dunhill’s to see the 
many models of Motor- 
ing attire, which will 
be of supreme interest 
to all who delight in 
Motoring. 


The “Clive” Leather Coat 


Very smartly cut with Raglan 
Sleeves and broad collar with re- 
vers, which when buttoned up, 
give extra protection—In blue, 
green or tan leather; exceedingly 
light and pliable; lined through- 
out with thin woollen material. 


Price from 6'% 


guineas. 


2 CONDUIT ST., REGENT ST. 
LONDON, W. 


359-361 EUSTON ROAD, N. W. 
42-43 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 


MANCHESTER 


and GLASGOW 
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The Well Built 


MISS JEAN PENN-GASKILL HANCOCK 
the daughter of Mrs. Henry J. Hancock, 
one of the most popular of the 
Philadelphia débutantes. 








J. MITCHELE ELLIOTT 


Girl 


(Continued from page 38) 


outer skin are constantly dying and peeling 
off, and that the sweat and sebaceous fluids are 
continually pouring out on the surface, forming 
an oily crust to which the dirt sticks readily, 

we see at once the importance of the bath. 

The first purpose of baths is to cleanse 
the skin of the unwholesome deposits. No 
doubt the way to accomplish this is by a bath 
of warm water and good s soap. This should be 
a real scrub in a half tubful of, warm or hot 
water. Eight or ten minutes is the longest 
time one should spend in it and it should be 
followed by plenty of cold water. The effect 
of the warm water and scrubbing is to open the 
pores and the dash of cold water afterwards 
counteracts this. For this reason a warm bath 
should never be taken just before going out into 
the coid. It should not be taken immediately 
after eating, for in drawing the blood to the 
surface the process of digestion is interrupted 
and sometimes stopped completely. The best 
time for a warm bath is at bedtime in the 
majority of cases, for most people find it dis- 
tinctly soothing. 

Aspects of the bath question 

In addition to the weekly or bi-weekly 
“scrub,”” there should be a daily bath. The 
best time is on rising, and the joy and comfort 
of it is well worth curtailing the last forty 
winks. For a strong vital creature, a quick 
plunge into a tubful of ice water is wonderfully 
stimulating. For that, you must get in “ail 
over” as quickly as possible and out again in 
two to five seconds. The breath is shocked out 
of your body, the blood is driven inward from 
the surface at the first instant, but, as you stand 
on the rug for a good hard rubbing with a rough 
bath towel, the blood rushes to the surface, 
giving a glow to the skin. The nerves are 
tingling with vitality and you fee! as though 
you could move worlds, provided, of course, 
there is enough breakfast to appease the appe- 
tite the cold plunge has given you. 

Let me give you another picture. A pale, 
slender college girl, who spends too much time 
over her books and not enough in the great out- 
doors, admires her athletic friend and tries to 
follow her example. She fills a tub full of ice 
| water and plunges in. The shock takes her 
breath and drives the blood from the surface, 
and, as she stands on the bath rug and rubs 
with all her little strength, her teeth chatter, 
her lips and nai!s are blue and she feels that she 
will never get warm again. She is not strong 
enough to get the necessary reaction, and the 
cold bath does her more harm than good. 

For this girl, I would recommend a sponge 
bath or plunge of tepid water. The water 
should be slightly colder than the bodily tem- 
perature, say 90 to 95 degrees Fahr. The 
shock is slight, and the stimulation will bear 
the same relation to her vitality that was found 
in the case of the strong person and the icy 
plunge. 

A shower is the best quick bath and is equally 
good for the morning bath or after exercise. 
I do not mean the make-shift shower found 
in so many homes,—a_ hose and nozzle at- 
tached to the faucet. This is usual!v a dis- 
couraging trickle, which lacks the good points 
of both tub and shower. There are several 
good types, — the overhead which necessitates 
a bathing cap to keep the hair dry; a ring shower 
which is large enough to let the head through 
so that the shoulders receive the stream; and 
an upright with an adjustable nozzle. 

The cold shower should be preceded by some 
warming-up process such as a warm bath or 
shower and the force of the driven water should 
be great enough to have a mechanical effect 
upon the skin. It acts as a massage, driving 
the blood from the surface and underlying tis- 
sue and leaving it free to return when the pres- 
| sure is removed. Of course, the stream of 
water must not fall upon one region continu- 
ously, but by moving constantly the bather 
can take the full force on different parts of che 
body successively,—first the feet, then the 
arms and shoulders, the back and lastly the 
chest and abdomen. The shower, like the 
plunge, must be taken quickly and must be 
followed by a vigourous rubbing down. 

Another advantage of the —o penanan is 
in the loosening and removal of the scales of 
dead skin. A great deal of this is worn off by 
the friction of our clothing. For this reason, 
| and because of the absorption of perspiration 

and oil from the skin, the underwear must be 
| changed often,—every day if possible. If not, 
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the clothing must be well shaken and aired 
when taken off. 

he hot foot bath is used to relieve congestion 
and inflammation. The dilatation of the blood 
vessels in the legs draws the blood from the 
brain and upper trunk, and relieves the conges- 
tion of the pelvic organs. The bath should 
start at as high a temperature as the patient 
can bear and hot water may be added from time 
to time to keep up and increase the heat. This 
must be taken directly before retiring, for there 
is danger of cold from the open pores and the 
second condition would be worse than the first. 

The soothing healing effect of hot water is 
shown by a foot bath for tired, swollen feet. 

The Turkish bath is also well known. It con- 
sists of a stay in the hot room to induce profuse 
perspiration, followed by a thorough rubbing 
by the attendant. This removes all the dead 
skin loosened by the previous process. Then 
comes a scrub with soap and water and a bath 
brush, and following in turn are a salt rub, a 
hot douche followed by a cold one, (sometimes 
a cold plunge), an alcohol rub, and last,—rest! 

Salt rubs and salt baths have a beneficial 
effect upon the skin and the general tone of the 
body. One advantage is that they may be 
taken at home and do not necessitate a specially 
equipped establishment as is the case with the 
Turkish bath. 

A handful of common salt moistened and 
applied to the body is within the reach of every- 
one. Care should be taken that tender skin is 
not broken by the roughness of the salt. Also, 
in cases of eczema and other skin diseases it 
should not be used. <A tubful of water at 70 to 
90 degrees Fahr., in which sea salt has been dis- 
solved, has =o tonic effect. 

The skin of the face, hands and feet needs 
special attention for it seems to get the hardest 
wear. The feet, encased in unventilated leather, 
secrete a large amount of perspiration and se- 
baceous fluid without any opportunity for evap- 
oration. The feet should be bathed frequently, 
the stockings changed every day and the shoes 
aired carefully when taken off. 

he face and hands are exposed to the drying 
process of the air. Wind and sun combine to 
burn them and the result is a roughening of 
the epidermis and an increase of the pigment 
which gives colour to the skin. So after a 
period spent out of doors in the mountains or 
at the shore, the skin takes on a beautiful brown 
colour or a bricky red. We are always proud 
of our tan and comparing degrees of colour with 
our neighbours is a source of much interest. It 
is all very well for the summer, but unless that 
brown is removed next summer's crop is added 
and a gradual darkening is the result. 
An ounce of prevention 

I knew a girl some years ago whose ambition 
in life was to look like an Indian. She swam 
like a fish, paddled a canoe and handled a sail- 
boat in quite an approved fashion. She used 
to wet her face and arms and lie on deck in the 
sun to help the tan along. It was all very pi- 
quant and attractive then, but she is married 
now and has several children. She is stouter, 
too, and she surely looks like an Indian,—a 
squaw, not a Minnehaha. 

From this tale take warning. 

Don’t give up your good times in the open 
air for the sake of your complexions, but take 
a little of your toilet time to get rid of the effect 
of sun and wind. Hot cloths and hot water 
will take out any soreness. A dash of cold 
water will tone the skin and an application of 
some good cold cream will keep it soft and 
flexible. Cold cream is indispensable in winter 
also, and the face and hands should never be 
washed without its application. This is not 
a beauty talk, only a recommendation of sim- 
ple, commonsense care. 

Another use of the cold cream is as a for od for 
the deeper tissues of the skin. When this sub- 
cutaneous tissue becomes shrunken, the over- 
lying skin is too loose and forms wrinkles. The 
skin absorbs oily substances readily and a good 
cream or skin food gently rubbed in with the 
finger tips will gradually feed the tissues until 
the skin is again filled out, when the wrinkles 
disappear. 

The care of the fingernails is necessary, not 
only for the sake of appearance and cl leanliness 
but because an uncared-for nail is apt to split 
and break. Hang-nails form and the re sult 1S 

il should be 
painful and disfiguring. The nai ‘ 
oval in shape, not going beyond the finger tip 

(Continued on page 86) 
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THE NOVELTY HOUSE 
BOSWELL HENSMAN 


91 Regent Street, London, W 


eee Se MY NEW “SANDRINGHAM ” COMBINED 
ET mi POCKET BOOK FOR LADIES 








(REGISTERED) 
Fitted with Pockets for Cigarettes, Dollar Bills, Stamps, Rail Ticket, 
Matches, Cards and Coin; .Also has Gold Mounted Block Amber 
Cigarette Holder with Quills and Silver-Gilt Chain with Finger Ring 








NEWLY OPENED 


KURHAUS AND 
PALACE HOTEL 


First-class Hotel situated in a beautiful part of the Kurpark. 
110 rooms, of which half have adjoining bathrooms, fitted 
with complete apparatus for Radium and Brine Baths. 


RADIUMSOLBAD. KREUZNACH. 


(1% hours from Frankfort A/M) 





haiti ciekiirine CLOSED Size when Closed 414x314 inches OPEN 
€ leading ‘Nadiumbath’ of Germany, in the most beauti- 
ful part of the Nahe-Valley, 15 minutes from the Rhine PRICES heli ain 
Cross Grained Polished Leather (N G ee , 

CURES RHEUMATISM— GOUT — FEMALE COMPLAINTS — In Silver Mole or Grey Mole Velvet Calf’ ~ ne ee. ae 
SKIN DISEASES— DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS In Finest Pigskin . cio 
. In Crushed M | Blue, Mz Rose,Gren ... . . 10.08 
Excellent Orchestra, Theatre, Horse Races, Tennis. In Real Fine Recon, Gey. P > ee yieilE: iiea me 
In Finest Moire Sik. . . 5 Sis er eal AY co 


Prospectus on application to the Kur Direction. 
“POSTAGE EX TRA 
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ISTINCTION is 
a heritage. The 
traditions of three 
former generations have 
made Marshall and Snel- 
grove’s the most distin- 
guished shop in London. 


Harper s Bazar, May, 1914 












For distinctive frocks and 
fabrics there is no place like 


MARSHALL & 
SNELGROVE’S 


Vere St. & Oxford St. W. 
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The Well 


in length. The half-moon should be visible 
at its base and the cuticle or loose fold of skin 
should be pushed back. Nail cream is neces- 
sary for all nails and especially for those which 
are brittle. The nail should be cleaned with an 
orange stick covered with cotton, as a metal 
cleaner is apt to roughen the under surface and 
|make an easy lodging place for dirt. The nail 
|should be polished with a buffer, not for the 
|sake of brilliancy, which is too often carried to 
a vulgar extreme, but because the massage is 
beneficial to the nail and prevents ribbing and 
splitting. 
| Woman's hair has always been her special 
“crowning glory,”” painted and sung by artists 
and poets. They tell us that woman's hair is 
not what it used to be in the older days, but I 
am sure I have much more hair of my own than 
either my mother or grandmother. It is be- 
cause we know more nowadays of its care. 

A thorough nightly brushing with a good 
bristle brush keeps the hair free from dust, 
cleans out the dandruff and stimulates the cir- 
culation and the flow of that oil which makes 
the hair smooth and glossy. A gentle massage 
| with finger tips adds to the effect. The fre- 
|quency of shampoos is a much-debated ques- 
tion, some feeling that the removal of the oil 
is bad for the hair, and others that the removal 
of oil and dead skin is necessary to its life. I 
should say that the shampoo should depend on 











FEDER 


A SUMMER VERSION OF A WINTER MODE 


Great, floppy muffs of taffeta, maline and roses are made by Lord & Taylor to 
match the flower toques trimmed with flaring ruches of the maline. 


Built Girl 


(Continued from page 84) 


the type of hair. Oily hair should be washed 
frequently for the sake of appearance. Ex- 
tremely dry hair, like dry skin, should not be 
washed as often, and the oil which is removed 
should be replaced. 

Dandruff is a menace to healthy hair. It 
used to be regarded as an accumulation of the 
scales of the epidermis mixed with more or less 
oily matter. It is now an established fact that 
dandruff is a parasitic disease which also causes 
the hair to fall. It is very contagious and may 
be passed on by the use of a common brushor 
comb. It shou!d be treated in the early stages. 

It is as impossible to lay down hard and fast 
rules with regard to bathing and the care of the 
skin as in the case of diet. Certain general 
rules may be established and then adapted to 
the individual. It is as possible to bathe too 
much in a weakened, aenemic condition as it is 
to bathe too little. 

Frequent!y skin troubles arise which are be- 
yond loca! treatment alone. A disordered di- 
gestion will cause an eruption and an anemic or 
nervous condition will leave its mark on the skin 
The cure lies only at the seat of the trouble. 

If, then, we keep the skin clean, with un- 
clogged pores; keep it soft and flexible with a 
good skin lotion; maintain steady nerves, a 
good digestion and a well-nourished body, we 
have laid a good foundation for our greatest 
ambition,—-a perfect complexion. 


The subject of next month's articlt will be ‘* The Nervous System.” 


The Subterfuge 


(Continued from page 29) 


“I was painting Cecelia at the time. She 
was nineteen or twenty then. She used to ap- 
|pear for her sittings every morning, moving in 
|that graceful, fluent way of hers, like a river 
|at spring-tide. She never had much to say. A 
fine gossamer haze of reticence seemed delicately 
to enwrap her. But there was glamour to her— 
oh, plenty of it! That was her chief note; burn- 
ing fire behind the soft green mists of youth. 

‘Strickland, who had a studio across the 
landing, dropped in one day and found her 
posing, graceful and dreamy, her hands clasped 
round her knees, and the faint whisper of a 
smile on that scarlet mouth of hers, as if she 
were watching fairy children dancing on top of 
some clear, windy hill. Strickland went straight 
up in the air at sight of her. He took a deep 
breath and stood in a stare, like a peasant or an 
Eskimo. Presently, quite slowly, as if he had 
drawn her, she turned, met his eyes with a gaze 
clear and direct as a child's, and then tilted back 
her head and went off into the gayest little 
silvery peal of laughter. It was lovely! And 
Strickland did look ludicrous, staring like a big 
ox, his arms hanging. He laughed too, after 
about five minutes, rather disturbedly. That's 
actually all there was to it for a beginning—and 
for an ending, also. They looked at each other, 
laughed, and click! the thing happened. 

“After that, of course, he came in daily and 
worked up some sketches of her for himself. 
The two never seemed to have much conversa- 
tion. The thing between them understood itself 
at the root, without surface coquetry. They 
were in miles deep without knowing it. I saw 
that and wondered. . . . One or other of the 
old aunts usually accompanied Cecilia at the 
sittings, but occasionally they failed or sent a 

maid, and Strickland and she would go to tea 
somewhere in the neighborhood. It was all as 
innocent as May-day. You couldn't look at 
them together and fail to see that. 

‘Strickland, I forgot to say, was married. It 
was one of those imbecile matches that so many 
artists fall into—and are destroyed. I met the 
lady once, and found her odious. She had high 
social ambitions, and Strick did not come up to 
the mark. He had a certain reputation among 
the fellows, but no big popular fame. Such fail- 
ure, as she called it, was wormwood to his wife, 
who nagged him for years to do the sort of stuff 
that would sell, and finally she washed her 
hands of him. Strickland was glad to be let off 
at any price. They went their ways apart. 

“Well, events flowed on. The picture was 
completed, and after keeping it a month, I sent 





it home, received a handsome check, and that 
wound up the affair for me. Cecilia, of course, 
after a tea or so, came no more to my studio. 

‘One night, some weeks later, I was pottering 
about my rooms when the bell rang, and then 
rang sharply again. It was raining heavily, 
with a wild, gusty wind that rattled the shut- 
ters and drove thick clouds of smoke gushing 
out from the fire. Before I could get down the 
passage, the bell rang a third time, and Strick- 
land cried out to me and thumped on the panels. 
I opened the door and found him standing out- 
side, without overcoat or umbrella, drenched to 
the skin. He had a little laugh at sight of ny 
amazed face. His own was ghastly. 

“*T’'m all right! I'm all right!’ he kept mum- 
bling faintly, as I hustled him inside, found dry 
things, and set him before the fire. He seemed 
oblivious of me, of his streaming body, and of 
the raging storm outside. Later, I discovered 
he had been walking the streets for hours. 

‘For all he had been so savage to get to me, 
once inside he seemed in no hurry to talk, but 
sat crouched over the fire with hunched shoul- 
ders, sombre, motionless but tense, his jaw in 
the crotch of his hand, staring into the coals. 
He reminded me of Rodin’s figure of The 
Thinker. I felt he might sit there. immovable, 
like bronze, for years, for ages, for eternity, 
staring fixedly under rigid brows at some inner 
vision of conflict, of torment— And I wanted 
to go to bed; I wanted him to speak up and say 
what the deuce was the row. Why had he 
come? And still he sat, rooted, profound, 
scarcely breathing, his jaw solidly clamped to 
his fist, his big muscular back curv: ed in a huge 
parabola, interrogating with pain, dumbly— 
what? 

““At last he stirred, swung his head round 
slowly with an effort, and fixed a strange smile, 
not on me, but on an alien world in general. 

‘It’s—done!’ he said. He pronounced the 
words again, softly, with grief and a kind of 
dark triumph. ‘It’s done!’ 

“T knew it. I had known it from the first in- 
stant I clapped eyes on his wild ravaged and 
rapt features. In a certain blind fashion, I ha 
known it from the start, when the two had 
laughed together. It was sure as sunrise. 
Nevertheless, I was shocked and more than a 
little angry. Unconsciously, without exactly 
falling in love with her myself, I had drawn a 
magical ring about Cecilia. I had ordained that 
she was to remain forever as she was! | F 

***Ves,’ said Strickland, for the third time, 

(Continued on page 88) 
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New Books 


of 


Harper & Brothers 





What Will People 


Say ? 
By RUPERT HUGHES 


A brilliant story of New York’s 
mad dance after pleasure and 
wealth. Through hotels and caba- 
rets, ballrooms and country houses, 
by motor and on yachts, on the 
backs of blooded horses, eating, 
drinking, making love, beautiful 
young girls, women who still try to 
be young, and the men of their gay 
set, follow each other in feverish 
haste, with no break to hold them 
back except the fear of “what will 
people say?” But the piper waits 
to be paid. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net 


The Marryers 
By IRVING BACHELLER 


This new story by the author of 
“Keeping Up With Lizzie”’ is char- 
acterized by the same humor and 
genial laughter at the foibles of to- 
day which has made the title of that 
book a catchword. The marryers 
are some of rich American girls 
traveling in Europe, and the men 
with titles who wish to marry them. 

Illustrated. $1.00 net 


Principles of Correct 


Dress 
By FLORENCE HULL 


WINTERBURN -° 


This book is written not for to-day 


_or to-morrow, but for all time, as 


the principles it embodies concern 
not the fashion of the moment, but 
the permanent rules of artistic in- 
dividual dress. It contains chapters 
by the two greatest fashion authori- 
ties in the world—Jean Worth and 
Paul Poiret. The combined work 
of three high authorities makes this 
book the most absorbing and help- 
ful on dress ever offered to women. 
16mo. $1.00 net 


Planning and 
Furnishing the 


Home 
By MARY J. QUINN 
Instructor in Design, School of 
Household Science and Art, 
Pratt Institute 
Miss Quinn goes into the good 
furnishing at acost which is possible 
and practical for the average home- 
maker. This book is intended for 
the everyday homemaker who 
wants her home to be beautiful, 
but does not know how to go to 
work to bring about the result. 
16mo. $1.00 net 











THE NESTLE 


Permanent 
Hairwave 


(The Original Discovery) 


The well known and, through imi ations, much abused scien- 
tific discovery of Mr. Nestlé is here practised by a special staff 
trained in the execution of their work by the inventor himself. 
The business is still carried on under his personal guidance. 
Over twenty heads of hair are daily waved on the premises, 
each of them at a marvelous rate of speed and comfort. Your 
hair is here made naturally wavy (as if it had grown as such) 
in one sitting of less than two hours. No heat and no chem- 
icals, the transforming of the hair being on an absolutely scien- 
tific basis. 

Any size of waves are produced. No steam or water will un- 
favourably influence the Nestlé-wave. Every head of hair 
wave is guaranteed, There is no room for grumblings or com- 
plaints at the Nestlé establishments. Our utmost exertions are 
at the disposal of our patrons. The most exclusive European 
society are found periodically at Nestlé’s for the purpose of 
having their original or aftergrowth of hair waved. 

Mothers can obtain means 
of growing their children’s 
hair actually wavy. 
Charges for Nestlé-waving 
are from $10 to $40 ac- 
cording to quantity. 





A straight head of hair before 
the Nestlé treatment was 
applied. 





This is the same head Nestlé-waved 
within two hours. It would remain 
wavy forever if the hair did not grow. 


The celebrated Nestlé establishment at 
48 South Molton Street, London. 


APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET DESCRIBING THE PROCESS TO 


C. NESTLE & CO. 


48 South Molton Street (Bond Street), W., or 44 Dover Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 


Telephone: Mayfair 2986. Telephone: Regent 1934 
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L. M. HIRSCH 


Sample Shoe Co. 
Special for Bridal Parties 


yA 


Satin Pump in white, gray or black, 
| tum sole, 2-inch Louis XV. heel $3. 0 


ft 


Satin Pump, with Rosette, Cuban 
heel, in red, white, blue, pink, $2 35 


lavender, black, apricot or yellow 











Satin Slippers in all staple and $3 00 
new colors tie te ae Se ° 


Silk Hosiery in all shades to match our satin slippers, 

95c. and $1.50. 

Send ms Booklet H_ with Cpteetions of 
Spring N'Y Summer Mode 


404 Sixth Ave., N Bet. 24th oak 25th Sts. 


L. M. HIRSCH 


Sample Shoe Co. 




















SHAMPOO wth | 
AMAMI 


once weekly as a tonic. Con- 
tains just enough Egyptian 
Henna to give lustre without 
affecting the color of any 
shade of hair. 60c boxes at 
all stores. Send 10c for trial. 


Prichard & Constance, 


_ Dept. H. 49 W 23St.,N.Y 














< \ E Complexion Case,$2. 


Exactly as pictured above, a selection of Dr. 
Dys’ genuine French Toilet Preparations, in 
handy boudoir case, is offered at the ridiculously 
low introductory price of $2. complete (by mail 
if desired). This offer is made so that che readers 
of Harper's Bazar may quickly learn what the 
martes an woman of position has long known— 
, that Dr. Dys’ Produits Esthetiques are the 
Seal and best toilet preparations in the world, 
and will ‘omg, S the face and skin in perfect condi- 
tion. The Darsy COMPLEXION CASE (or 
“Etui Mignon”) will be found most adequate for 
general toilette needs; it can be conveniently 
taken when travelling. Send for it today. Dr. 
DYS’ OWN BOOK Mailed FREE by 


V. DARSY, Dept. B, 14 West 47th St., N. Y. 
where one may obtain Dr. Dys’ Preparations, which are 


Also for Sale at STERN BROTHERS, New York 
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Parfums D’Orsay 


17 Rue de la Paix PARIS 





Le Chevalier D’Orsay, 


in addition to many other historic distinctions, 
was the Director of the renowned Beaux 
Arts, of Paris. As such he was the supreme 
arbiter of his age in all matters affecting the 
elegancies of life. 

D’ Orsay perfumes are offered the American 
public in the confidence that they will be 
accepted as worthy of the name they bear. 


(Their Heart) is a new 
D’Orsay triumph. It is a blending of the 
fragrant hearts of many flowers——-the very 
essence of their petals held captive in a per- 
fume of rare distinction, that has captivated 
the elite Parisiennes. It is the favored per- 
fume of many royal courts, including those 
of Spain, Holland and Germany. 


‘‘Leur Coeur’’ 


A trial bottle may be obtained by sending 25c¢ to 


Gould & Bancroft Company 


116-120 West asian .. New York 
Sole U. S. ale 
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NECKFIXINGS WITH 





FEOER 


THE SAUCY FLARE 


One of the most unusual neckfixings in black moiré and hand-embroidered hand- 
kerchief linen is shown by the Grande Maison de Blanc. The high rolling collar 
on the Van Dyck order is made very dainty with valenciennes lace; the shadow lace 


Medici collar with embroidered revers is also from Franklin Simon & Co. The 
thread lace fichu from Stern Brothers has a hand-embroidered net Gladstone coliar. 


The Subterfuge 


(Continued from page 8 ) 


‘it’s done. Cecilia and I are afloat, to sink or 
swim together. But we won't sink; we're no 
weaklings. I've looked into that, figured it out 
carefully. And I te!l you I'm glad! It putsa 
new face on my future: cuts things off square 

all those thousand tenuous threads that bound 


me to a false past. I see my road clear to- 
night for the first time in years. It’s our 
big chance together.’ He seemed, in spite 


of his fatigue, to have grown suddenly vears 
younger, bovish and eager. He looked at me, 
grinning ruefully. ‘I suppose there'll be a devil 
of a row?" ; 

‘*You may bank on it,’ I said dryly, ‘It’s a 
bad piece of business.’ 

“All a compromise” 

‘*You're wrong there! You're wrong there, 
he retorted almost violently. ‘You're nere. 
like old Mrs. Grundy. It’s a jolly good busi- 
ness—the most beautiful little business in the 
wi rid, both for me and for Cecilia.’ 

‘A good business frightfully bungled, then,’ 

I said irritably, thinking | of the affair in the 
papers, and my little Cecilia splashed. 

“*Ah,—that—’ he said soberly. ‘I admit 
that’s ugly. It’s not the way I would have it— 
for Cecilia's sake. But more and more I see in this 
business of love and marriage that there is no 
one right way. It's all a compromise. each case 
to be settled on its own merits. We blunder in 
and fail—or somehow muddle through. And 
here are Cecilia and I in the middle of the road, 
with love-life between us. Je've done it, you 
see, off our own bat so to speak. as if we were 
Adam and Eve in the Garden—it has been a 
garden! And now we'll go to the justice of 
the peace as fast as ever we may, and get a legal- 
ized property-right to that garden!’ 

acquiesced. After all, it was undeniable 
that he and Cecilia were mates. Only remained 
to standardize the mating and set upon it the 
seal of public approval. It was a compromise, 
as he said. But maybe we're wrong in despis- 
ing compromise. And yet, in spite of all my 
reasoning on the subject, do you know, I was 
afraid! I was afraid of those two confounded 
baleful and arrogant old aunts. Strickland was 
altogether too confident over the outcome. 
could see that he regarded the advent of his and 
Cecilia's child as really clinching the whole 
affair. He was as simple about it as Adam, and 
seemed to believe that having got Cecilia’s and 
God's consent to the match, that was all there 
wastoit. He didn't realize that he and Cecilia 
weren't out of the woods yet. 

“*What are your plans?’ I asked. ‘For I 
suppose you have plans! 

‘See my wife,’ he replied promptly, ‘and let 
her start proceedings at once. She is willing 
and has been for some time, I chance to know, 
but hi AS been holding out for more money. See 
Cecilia’s people, the two aunts, explain, apolo- 
gize, propitic ate,” he smiled grimly. ‘Then I shall 
pack Cecilia off to Italy. That will save gossip. 
If the aunts choose to accompany us—good. 
Later, as soon as the decree is granted, we will 
marry quietly, and remain abroad. I’ve even 
pic ked my village. I shall work hard '—— 

| le seemed to forget me, and babbled on of 
their life together, of the stuff he was going to 
paint. And as I listened, suddenly I was con- 
verted to his view. The situation was strong 
nem to govern itself. With Cecilia, Strick- 
land was a made man—a big man. He was the 
kind of artist who needs a woman to crystallize 
his Be nius. 

‘And what,’ I asked suddenly, ‘does Cecilia 
say to the plan?’ 

“He betrayed a deep troubled confusion. 

she doesn't know yet. I've made the 
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plan since—you understand I've only known 
my self tonight—she came to tell me. 
‘He turned his eyes full upon me. They 
were deep burning furnaces of light. 
hey have made her—afraid!’ he said, 
slowly. He spoke in a curious deadened tone of 
suppressed passion. ‘Those two women—those 
two terrible old women!’ He wrenched out the 
words with a kind of dry torment. ‘They have 
been at her; for days now they have been at 
her—terrifying her, terrifying my girl— And I 
didn't know!’ Little pearls of sweat stood out 
suddenly on his forehead. He brushed his hand 
across his mouth. ‘When she came to me to- 
night with sobbing breath and tried to tell me, 
it was some time before I could make out what 
she feared. Men, I suppose, feel these things 
differently. I tried to comfort her, assure her, 
but she trembled in my arms—I saw clearly 
for the first time how damnable I had been 
how even in the best of circumstances women 
bear the brunt, the pain, the fear. She was 
afraid—and I would have chopped off my two 
hz ands at the wrists to have saved her that!’ 
‘*He rose, passed round the table, opened the 
shutters, and stood leaning into the night. The 
tempest had subsided; there remained only a 
freshness, and the faintest soft patter of light 
rain. Presently he faced round and said more 
calmly: ‘Tomorrow, I shall go and fetch her 
away. Those two old aunts are capable of any- 
thing to avert publicity. Convention is their 
god and they are idolators. I believe they 
would stick at noth—’ He broke dead off, and 
stood staring at me a little wildly under rigid 
brows, as if at the airy, impalpable ghost of 
some too dreadful idea. 
Pack on the brink 

“A flash passed between us. ‘Strickland,’ I 
cried out roughly, ‘you sweet, trusting fool! 
Why did you let her go back to them? What 
do they care for life itself—unless it comes inside 
the little pale of their convention? For their 
kind, law was not made for man—but man for 
the law! And you know Cecilia’s tender, plastic 
nature. It’s her charm.’ 

“*Pshaw!’ he gasped thickly. ‘What could 
they do? They wouldn't dare. She —it's all 
right. She has courage, and loves me. Never- 
theless his face was incredibly pale, as he broke 
swiftly for the door. I broke faster, seized him 
round the shoulders, and, after a short struggle, 
got him to rest inmy rooms until morning. That 
was my mistake. His own instinct was truer. I 
should have let him go to her in the dead of night 
and fetch her away. Toward dawn, z. dozed 
off, and when I awoke, he had vanished.” 

Fremling paused, picked up a book, dropped 
it, and resumed his talking. 

“That's about all. Of course, he did not see 
her. When he presented himsel lf the next morn- 
ing at her door, he was informed by the care- 
taker that the family had left town. He could 
get no trace of them. His letters remained un- 
answered. Can you figure his state of mind? 

“As I said, there should have been a gale of 
scandal. Nothing of the kind happened, not 
the faintest zephyr of gossip. The sky rem 2zined 
persistently, dé angerously sky-blue. Cecilia 
had stepped down into the stream of living with- 
out permission, hardly knowing what she was 
about. Silently, with the courage of infinite 
presumption, she was snatched back, her out- 
cries stifled—and she was set once more upon 
the brink! She became a maid again, standing 
on the brink. That was all. Not a single bub- 
ble of violence ever broke to the surface. Not 
ing. The murder—brutal, hideous child-mur- 
der—went on behind impenetrably sealed doors. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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F or | | Keep Your ~s 
Face Young 


Good Hair | Truth Stranger —— 


And Lots Of It Why should not the skin of 


your face be as smooth and clear 
The Duchess of Marlborough Recommends as that of your bods? 


* od \ 
In six minutes a day we can 
enliven and rejuvenate your face 
to an extent you now believe impossible. I-et us help 
you to brighten tired eyes: relax tense muscles: 
relieve wrinkles: keep your skin clear: your hair 


glossy and abandant, your hands dainty and 
attractive, your feet comfortable. We do it 


66 e e ” 
By Natural Means 
- Mm ost bringing to your nerves and muscles a renewing circu- 
lation of warm, purified Llood. 


Physical Culture {2" Face | 








Tell us of any 


e . 

This work isin charge of my nieces, | other defects 
who have been trained by me to help | mot men- 
you to do for your face what I have | gioned here. 

My 


helped over 65,000 to do for their bodies. 


personal phe is always available for any Sagging Facial 


upil. 
pup Susanna Cocroft Muscles 


4 ; If you look older than you are, it is Wrinkles 
P becatise you are not doing what you P 
} should to help nature. Do the thing Tired, Weak 
that is right for you. Let us help you to Eyes 
be sure. Fully one-third of our pupils | Crow’s Feet 
are sent us by former pupils, Pouches Under 
If you have any of Eyes 
the blemishes men- | Thin Eyelashes 


tioned on this | Thin Eyebrows 
+ Double Chin 
This is the Hair Tonic used by 
Kate Seaton Mason, the noted English Hair 






















Mark i 
Yn Flabby. Thin 
x” ff Neck 
opposite Pimples Le 


your de- 

fects and send to us. 
Write for Free Book 
about Self Improve- 
















Specialist in treating the hair of the Van- Ps Telegrams: Telephone: oe a Thin Hair 
derbilt family, Duchess of Marlborough, Ondulateur” London Gerrard 626 Pay enn fod 


624 S, Michigan Ave. 


Mme. Melba and the leading so- 
Dept. 4, Chicago 


ciety women of New York, Lon- 
don and Pans, who testify to its superiority 
for thin, falling, weak, brittle, splitting 
and dead-looking, lusterless hair. 


Mrs. Mason’s Old English 


HAMPOO 


Makes Hair Look Twice as Thick as Se. 
It Really Is — Soft, Fluffy, Lustrous. Lm 
This pure antiseptic shampoo made from 
tonic, cleansing herbs is unequalled to cleanse 
and invigorate the hair and scalp, remove 
dandruff, dust, excess oil, irritation, and 
together with the Hair Tonic makes a 
complete treatment that insures perfect hair 
and scalp health. 
Hair Tonic, $1.00. Shampoo Cream, 25c 
tube— enough for several Shampoos. | 
At Drug and Dept. Stores, or sent postpaid, 
THE PAXTON TOILET CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circu- 
lation, ete., of Harper's Bazar, published monthly 






Tender, In- 
famed Feet 


LABLACH, 


THE RETURN TO OUTDOORS 
marks a trying time for dainty complexions 
and tender skins. _LABLACHE, the pow- 
der invsible, protects and perpetuates 
that velvety smoothness. Used by millions 
of discriminating women the world over. 
Exquisitely f agrant. A 

constant delight. 
























Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream,50 cents a box of 
druggists or by mail. 
Overtwomillion boxes 
sold annually, Send 
l0c. for asamplebox. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. I 
125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 












































at New York, N. Y., required by the Act of | 
August 24, 1912 . Editor, William Martin Johnson, | 
City; Managing Editor, Carolyn Trowbridge 
Radnor-Lewis, 119 West 40th Street, Manhattan, 
Utassy, 119 West 40th Street, Manhattan, | 
New York City; Publisher, International Maga- 
New York City; Owners: (If a corporation, oe Fy as ~ 4 | 
give names and addresses of stockholders holding | L’élégante distinction anglaise | —— 
1 per cent or more of total amount of stock) ad | “ 99 
International Magazine Company, 119 West | alliee 
40th Street, Manhattan, New York City; Stock- | ‘ . “ 
of stock: . Hearst, 137 Riverside Drive, 
Manhattan, New York City. Known bond- 
nt or more of total amount of Really, truly good, silk stock- 
3, or Other securities: Columbia ings that will satis 'y or mon 
sig Company, 60 Broadway, All the best and refined French Nov- se a led. — 
New k y Vv. > 
Drive, New York City; Arthur Brisbane, 238 4 Medium weight, soft, smooth, 
William Street, New York City; Lina Straus, elties are to be found at EMILE, in brilliant silk, small top band 
27 West 72nd Street, New York Cit —— in colors Full fashioned, 
Gary, 856 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Samuel é 
Untermyer, 37 Wall Street, New York City: heel, high silk splicing. Very 
City; James Speyer, 1058 Fifth Avenue, New CLG “1 
York City; H. O. Shephard Compa Chic ago, Heavy weight, pure silk, full 
Es fashioned, mercerized sole and 
field, Massachusetts. (Signed) George von ‘ heel, all new shades—$2.00. 
Utassy., Business Manager. Sworn to and sub- Best accommodation for Marcel Hair This hosi oo eel 
‘fore me this 23rd day of March, 1914. is hosiery can only ob- 
¥ ota: (My commission expires 
ee tilled water for Shampoos, also the Mail Orders Promplly Filled 
bd ? 
Chin Off Band PRINCESS MFG. CO. 
— preserves youthful ” ) Philadelphia, Pa. 
contour af thon, Tis wes (No tongs, no appliances used. 


119 West 40th Street, Manhattan, New York 

New York City: Business Manager, George von | 
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wr? || SILK STOCKING 
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\ Le ip Ow Fee ° ’ . . . ‘ 

J. Gould, 165 Broadway, New York (¢ H Ladies Hairdressing, Hair-orna- isle marcetinel eale st 

George W. Perkins, 71 Broadway, New York ments, Shell Combs. handsome —$2.00. 

Illinois; Good Housekeeping C ompany, Spring- 

ed be a a 

(Signed) Emilie € uick, Notary Public, New York oy tained by writing to address 

County No, 8, 4008.” (My Zomilisicn capi Waving. The only firm using dis- tained by writing to address 
positively prevents double inventors of the New W ater-waving. Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
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and snoring. No discom- 
fort. Mail orders filled; 


srice $. Produits de Beauté and Face ) fo -E ae 
ee, Massage. , DE MERIDOR 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
GREASELESS 


ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS_ At the request of his French and 
mtroved, ruaralt= A i t Mr. Gaston Preferred by Women 
stroyed, guaran merican cus omers, r. f Refi nt 
Emile goes every month to Paris sshanrinians 
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ian’s specific has 






SS we — Absoluten Because it con- 
= / checitcity. por and every year to New York to take tains no harmful 
i Pag son, pain. _Bro- coloring, but is 


and deliver orders and give advice. Snow White and 


re tect ed by 
MME, JULIAN, 16 West ith St., New York City | H l P 
onestly ure. 











‘ : Naturally creates 
WEDDING STATIONERY For Fuller Particulars Write colt, velvety shin. 
FOR THE DISCRIMINATING Will not grow hair. 
De Luxe Quality 
at moderate cost = 25c. & 50c. 
P * 
ya pe EMILE, 24-25 Conduit St, London Teta our expense 
Delivery prepaid.Samples on request THE DeMERIDOR (0. 
Catung FALCON ENGRAVING CO. 18 Johnes Street 
Caras 1212 Filbert Street, Philedelphia NEWBURGH, N. Y 
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ae tells how to wear and care for ae 
+ 8 WAN RAALTE MAKE ‘nem. af 
E. & Z. VAN RAALTE, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 8 

















Paris, the capital of Fashion,, has bestowed upon 
Van Raalte Veils her unqualified approval. In the 
other style centers of Europe as well as on Fifth 
Avenue and at Newport, these filmy dreams are 


equally appreciated. ter 
Of fairy-like daintiness, with a touch of the Orient, is PY 
the veil pictured above. The mesh is like cobweb, 5 
almost invisible, so that with the attractive figures so Ms 
placed as to avoid the eyes, an almost unobstructed ne, 

















vision is given. 





Van Raalte Veils are wonderfully satisfactory in serv- 
ice. It is surprising the pull and stretch that they 
will stand without tearing. Washing only improves 
their appearance. If you have never worn Van Raalte 
Veils, ask for them at your favorite shop. Their 
variety and beauty will delight you. 


For Your Protection The Witching Veil 


Look for the little white Write for this new Van 
ticket that is on every yard. JRaalte book. It pictures and 
lt guards against substitution describes the latest veils, and 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE. 


“THE DOGGIEST DOG” 


and his owner, Miss Maud Kennedy. Her champion Airedale terrier is only one 
of Miss Kennedy’s prize-winning dogs. From present indications, several blue 
ribbons will be added to the Kennedy string during the spring show season, 


The Subterfuge 


(Continued from page 88) 


Such things didn’t happen in the best families. 
Sometime later, she married Belden Blake, the 
hypochendriac. 

“Strickland went to South Africa. Several 

years afterward, I received from a mutual friend 
a newspaper containing the notice of his death. 
He had been killed in a brush with natives in 
the interior. His wife had died in London, and 
I forwarded the paper to Cecilia without a word. 
Since her marriage I had seen nothing of 4 
Invitations to her house I ignored. One day, 
a fresh burst of rage over the whole affair, ‘T 
wrote asking her to return_my portrait of her 
and remitting the check. I intended to paint 
it out. She refused, but begged me to call; I 
ignored that, also, and our intercourse came to 
anend. Still, I watched her from a distance as 
one will, and gradually, as I watched, my anger 
turned to pity which grew with the years into 
hope. I watched her with hope. One night, at 
a crowded reception, acting on a sudden im- 
pulse, I crossed over to her side and offered her 
my hand. And so, tacitly, we made it up. 

‘One morning a few weeks later I saw her ina 
hansom bowling down the Avenue and hailed 
her with my cane. I had something rash to say. 
At her invitation, I seated myself beside her and 
began directly. 

‘How is my picture of you getting along? 
You were right after all in not permitting me to 
paint it out!’ 

‘She met my gaiety with soft, unsmiling 

gravity. ‘Then you retract what you said in 
your lette r—that I—that it was a failure? 
} ‘This was the opening I had played for, and 
I took it without scruple. It was not on the 
cards that I should pick my phrases, or spare 
her one’ iota of the shock. 

‘Strickland is back,’ I said 

‘She did not blanch or flush or faint or seize 
my arm or cry out with any of the distracting, 
fluttering little notes and questions of unimpor- 
tance by which most women take the edge off 
their emotions. She did not ask why he was 
alive instead of dead, or if he were looking well, 
or if he wore a beard! She looked me straight 
in the eyes, the pupils of her own slowly dilating, 
as she drank in, silently, the supreme import of 
those three words. Strickland was back! It 
was delightful to watch her whole body quicken 
and respond to the news. I had the sharpest 
impression of jolly little lamplighters running to 
and fro inside of her, shouting gleefully to each 
other as they flashed by: ‘Strickland is back! 
Strickland is back! What d’ you know about 
that? Strickland is back!’ And in two minutes 
she was completely transformed, illumined. If 
I had any lingering doubts of her joy, they were 
dispelled when she impulsively laid both hands 
on my shoulders, bent down her lovely flushed 
face, and kissed me then and there. 

“**It'’s too good to be true!’ she whispered, 
over and over. ‘It’s too good to be true!’ 


A second chance 


“After that, at my suggestion, we drove 
round to see Strickland at my rooms. He was 
still weak from intermittent fever, having never 
quite recovered from the wound and subsequent 
exposure which had given rise to the false report 
of his death. That was months ago. But they 
did not act in a hurry. They considered, 
weighed her position, her responsibility to 
Blake, they weighed everything, and finally, 
last Thursday, the same day she called upon 
you, but earlier, she climbed the stairs to my 
studio to give me news of their plans. They in- 
tended to leave her house on Friday, and sail on 
Saturday morning. The affair was to be open, 
aboveboard. Cecilia would have it so. She 
ran away once and hid as if life were a bogy, but 
now the long subterfuge was ended. She was 
going to pay her bill. 

“On Friday, we had supper in my rooms, 
which I had lent to them for the week-end. 
They would have been mobbed by reporters 
had they attempted to go to a hotel. The news 

was already out, thanks to Blake. I had heard 
the boys shouting it in the street : on my way to 
| our last little festive blowout, and I bought a 
paper and tossed it into Cecilia's lap. 
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““*See,’ I said, laughing, ‘what a certain 
naughty lady of our acquaintance has done! 
And then I sat down and adjured those two 
precious babes-in-the-woods to flee out of town 
that very night. What on earth were they wait- 
ing round for, anyhow? For Belden, or the 
aunts, to drop down another thunderbolt upon 
them? It was maddest folly to linger another in- 
stant in the camp of the enemy—an enemy who 
ha ad wrecked them once! 

‘We had supper, and waited—at least I 
waited—for a knock, or a telephone-call or a 
policeman’s whistle—God knows what! 

‘After supper, Cecilia and Strickland took to 
the sofa and an ancient portfolio of mine con- 
taining caricatures and doggerel verse, a relic of 
Paris days. Strickland translated the French, 
and they rocked with laughter like two kids. I 
prowled moodily about the room, nervous, de- 
pressed, starting at every slightest sound. If I 
had been a dog, I wou!d have pointed my nose 
and howled to the moon. 

‘Finally, Cecilia drifted over to the piano, 
and Strickland went and stood close beside her. 
I made a pretense of hunting for my hat. 

“*Don't go yet,’ murmured Cecilia rather 
faintly. 

“I didn’t intend to; I was waiting—just as 
they were, unconsciously for the final move in 
the game. And—then Cecilia played. I sup- 
pose Strickland attended; I busied myself softly 
with taking down the receiver from the hook 
and disconnecting the wires. At any rate, that 
was one line of communication down! And 
even as I worked I was sickeningly aware that 
my labour was vain, puerile. Whoever, what- 
ever came, sould now come through the door. 
Cecilia played on and on, with Strickland close 
beside her. 

Heredity’s power 

“‘An uncertain knock at the far end of the 
passage made itself heard—if it were not my 
surcharged imagination! I paddled down the 
hall, and opened the door a foot, prepared to 

arley. The messenger of fate stood outside. 
Te was literally that—a small Western Union 
lad with a-telegram for Cecilia Blake, care of a 
party called Emily Fremling. While I hesitated 
whether to lie and deny the acquaintance of 
Emily, Cecilia’s clear voice came down the 
passage, ‘Sign for me, Emile, please!’ and 
was bereft of an alternative. Nevertheless, 
with the telegram in my hand, its contents still 
unknown, ! made a last stubborn effort. 

‘**Shall I burn it, Cecilia?’ I asked, standing 
before her. ‘Say the word!’ 

“**Let’s read it first!’ she said gayly. 

“*Burn it!’ came Strickland’s voice, sud- 
denly and harsh, ‘Burn it alive!’ . 

*Pooh!’ cried Cecilia. ‘You're both afraid. 
Big men!’ She smiled up adorably at Strick- 
land. ‘Give it me!’ She took her fate into her 
hands.” ; 

There was a lengthening silence. Fremling 
made a sombre round of the room, lighted a 
cigarette, pitched it into the grate, and asked 
abruptly, 
ad ay an you guess the checkmate that telegram 

etc 

Mrs. L’Estrange shook her head. “The 
aunts—some lev er?’’ she suggested. 

He nodded. ‘It was very simple. The oldest 
aunt wired Cecilia that if she carried through 
her project, she herself would not consent to 
live. That was all. Save that we knew, the 
three of us, only too well that she would fulfil 
her threat. 

‘Well, it was too much for Cecilia. She gave 
way. Not without a struggle. She fought—I 
won't go into that. But I shall not soon forget 
the look she fixed on Strickland when she real- 
ized all was lost again. Still, she went back. 
There was, indeed, no alternative. Not now. 
As I said, the thing came too late. Ten years 
too late.” 

Fremling dropped a little wearily into a chair 
his hands on his knees, and stared into the fire. 
“Pevhaps,”” he said, “‘in some other incarna- 
tion, she will be born both lovely souled—and 
free. I hope I may be there to see. 
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A Gift She Won’t Forget 
Let your gift be to the June bride’s 
pride—the gift she will always cherish. 
Give her HOMER-LAUGHLIN 
CHINA. The graceful, dainty shapes 


—the artistic, delicate decorations—the 
inestimable service—make 


HOMER JAUGHLIN | 


CHINA 


the most appropriate wedding gift 
imaginable, at such a reasonable cost. 
Go to any dealer today — see the 
almost endless variety of exquisite 
designs. Be sure to look for the trade 
mark name — HOMER-LAUGHLIN 
—on the bottom of each piece. It is 
our guarantee to you. 

Send now for free copy of the CHINA 
BOOK, richly illustrated in colors 
——an interesting, instructive book that 
tells how China has been made for 
forty-two years in our potteries — the 
largest in the world—a book that 
shows you how to successfully care for 
and select china. 


HOMER-LAUGHLIN CHINA CO. 
Newell, W. Va. 





























Bonbons and Chocolates Worthy of 
Luscious Lips and Cultivated Tastes 


URE, refined, wholesome, dainty sweets—the ultimate 
achievement of the confectioner’s art. Not just candy,— 
but something rarer, richer, more refined and more ravishing in 
subtlety and sweetness. More tempting, more tantalizing, more 
satisfying—because of care and conscience in the making. 
On the Tongue of Leading 
Ladies of Society and the Stage 


Why not just send a dollar bill out to the country to Hopewell and 
receive a box of this delicious confection ? 
Chocolates—Bonbons 

made in the country 


Hopewell Chocolate Co. 


Hopewell, New Jersey 
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Seasick Remedy 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


Officially adopted by Steamship Co1n- 
panies on both fresh and salt water— 
endorsed by highest authorities —and 
used by travelers the world over. 

Contains no cocaine, morphine, opium, 


chloral, coal tar products, or their de- 


tivatives. 

Sold by leading druggists. 50c box 
enough for 24 hours. $1.00 box for ocean 
voyage. 

The One Dependable Preventative 
of Nausea. 
A copy of Mothersill's Travel Book 
Sent by request, withcut charge. 
Mothersill Remedy Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Also at 19 St. Bride Strect. London; Montreal, 
New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 
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SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 
BEADS "issss ste cnatts com 

Gold Threads, Cross Stitch M: 3. 
es Tapestry, Silks and Wools, Lace Braids. 


YOU CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 
here. Send Hist. Est. 1960. 


‘ elsew: . 
me PETER RENDER, IMPORTER, 111 E oth ST., N.¥. 
WHOLESALE &® RETAIL 
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Reducing Brassieree 


HE one real Brassiere 

that reduces the bust 
so as to conform with 
the stylish lines de- 
manded by fashion 
so velvety, supple and 
flexible as to insure 
the utmost comfort. We 
guarantee the Ovida to 
be the nearest ap- 
proach to a perfect 
Figure-Shaping and Health-Pro- 
tecting Garment ever invented. 


Made in Six Styles— 


Reduces 
2 to 4 Inches 








Reducing Brassieres are 


With or Without Shoulder Straps 
Ovida made of Elastricot, a spe- 
cially woven elastic fabric 


that is exceptionally soft and flexible, 
and moulds scientifically to the contour 
of Nature’s model. Supreme for fashion 





Protected by 
U.S. Patent 
No. 44411 






and figure, unequalled for work and athletics, unrivalled for freedom and comfort, 
and absolutely unapproachable as a creator of physical beauty, Equally efficient 
with or without corset and adaptable to every figure. Regular sizes from 32 to 52. 


Sold at Leading Stores and Corsetieres. 
Style Book K Will Be Mailed to any Address Upon Request. 


Ovida Company 


15-17 West 38th St. 


New York 


" 
« 
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Hawy, Healthy 


Motherhood 


is woman’s crowning joy. But 
robust health and womanly 
vigor are essential to the su- 
preme happiness of mother- 


\ hood. And to insure that, 


) degree of health which means 
* happinessin motherhood noth- 
ing can excel the rich food ele. 
ments of barley malt combined 
in just the right proportion 
. with the tonic properties of hops. 


The Best Tonic 
“Brings the Roses to Your Cheeks” 
soothes and strengthens the nerves, 
aids digestion and assimilation, 
piques the appetite and creates a . 
\ desire for the surplus of food which 
nature demands for the woman 


‘2 who bears the double burden of 
} motherhood. Most important of all, The 


Best’’ Tonic so quiets the nerves that |. 










°F} abundance of sweet, refreshing sleep is 


assured the expectant mother. 

Order a Dozen from G 
Your Druggist 

Insist Upon It Being Pabst”’ 


Write for “Health 
arts” booklet. 








Good ideas for 
ateyiiteme(aeyastateyel 


Get 
this 
Book Free 


You need this book 


It’s full of good, prac- 
tical ideas for painting and 
decorating homes inside 
and out—shows beautiful 
exteriors and tasteful in- 
teriors in colors. Gives the 
best ideas of landscape gar- 
deners for improving lawn 
and yards. 


Send for this book and visit Lowe 
Brothers “High Standard” dealer 
for paints, varnishes, enamels or 
stains that bring best results. 
Ask his name if you don’t know 
him. Write today. 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
480 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Boston Jersey City 
Kansas City 


Chicago 

Minneapolis 

Lowe Brothers, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 














Preserve 
Your 
Figure 
Through 
Maternity 


Lane Bryant Maternity Apparel 
will enable you to be well gowned 
without compressing the waist or 
betraying a trace of this condition. 


Suits Skirts Dresses 
Corsets Negligees 
Infants’ Layettes 


at extremely moderate prices 


SS 2 oe ae 
Send for edition A. M., 
EXPECTATIONS AND STYLES, 
or telephone 6416 Greeley 


Lane Bryant 


25 West 38th St. NEW YORK 


















What YOU want in a cor- 
set is lithe SUPPLE POISE 
and natural, easy grace of 
motion with firmness of 
construction that will hold 
its shape and yours too 

If you are growing stout, La 
Grecque Comet No. 75 controls 
flesh low down on thighs, insur- 


ing unbroken, sweeping lines from 
bust to knee. From $3.75 

If you are slim, La Grecque 
“Supple Poise” fits easily over 
sharp hip bones, and allows ex- 
treme pliancy without hint of 
bulge or ridges. Front or back 
lace. From $3.50. 


If your dealer does not have 
what you want write to 


VAN ORDEN CORSET CO. 
NEW YORK 
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MAURICE 


398 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
OPPOSITE TIFFANY’S 
Before selecting your Summer apparel write for Maurice Spring 


Book of Dresses, 


Style 


COMBINATION 

H700 Princess combina- 
tion of sheer nainsook, with 
rows of fisheye valenciennes 
inserting, set in shaaow lace 
medallions, back trimmed 
same. Knickerbocker drawer 
with broad inserting and igs 
ribbon. Maurice price, $2.9 


BLOUSE 

H701—Blouse of fine voile, 
strictly tailor made; front and 
back ‘of waist tucked, also 
sleeves; heavy piping around 
collar, vest and sleeves; two 
large crochet buttons fasten 
front: white, pink, lavender 
and tan. Maurice price, $2.00 



































Blouses, Lingerie, and Real Laces. 
Maurice Style Book 
will be 


upon request. 


sent Sree 


BLOUSE 

H702—Blouse of all- 
over embroidered voile 
in adainty Turkish de- 
sign, new drop shoulder 
and long sleeve joined 
with narrow veining, 
pretty scalloned collar, 
long silk cord and tas- 
sel and crochet buttons 
down front. Maurice 
price eee 


H703—N ainsook 
gown entire yoke of 
joined valenc' iennes in- 
sertions, with eight but- 
terfly medallions and 
ribbon drawn through. 
Maurice price, $2.00 














EYELASHES and BROWS 


A Luxurious Growth, Long, Thick, Curline, assured by the 
AMOUS “LASHGROW” 


Write for Interesting Treatise and Prices 


R-A:D-1-O CREAM Sings 22030 minutes | 


color, revivifies the muscles and tissues of the face and neck, 
fills hollows and wrinkles, removes lines and crowsfeet 
Write for description and price 


FRECKLE CREA 


PORINE poe yoke a anses enlarged coarse pores, $1 


Preparations demon-trate 5 free and e xpert treatments given, 
at LE PETIT SALON, address below 


Dept. B-2, 501 Fifth Ave., Ni York 
Hulda Thomas, Phone, Greeley en. “ 


Removes freckles and 
other skin discolorations. 





LAKE LINES 


SU 8 ral = 


“WATERWAY © 


‘*BETWEEN TWILIGHT ‘AND DAWN” 


A Lake Trip for Rest and Recreation. 
Early every evening from Detroit and Buffalo, the Two Giants of The Great 
Lakes, Steamers City of Detroit III, and City of Cleveland ITI, the largest 
and finest side wheel steamers afloat, leave for their run across Lake Erie, 
arriving at their destination early next morning. 
The perfect freedom of the breeze swept decks, the cool, inviting parlors 
and staterooms with washed La ventilation.excellence of service and cuisine, 


make life aboard the D. & C 


floating palaces a solace to the weary mind 


and bodv Part icular and experienced travelers invariably use ““The 
Water Way” to avoid the monotony of the East and West travel by rail. 
PTED 


RAILROAD TIC 


For transportation on D. & C. 


KETS ACCE 


Line steamers, between Detroit 


and Buffalo or Detroit and Cleveland, either direction 
Direct connections at Detroit for steamers for Cleveland, 


Mackinac Island and Way Ports 


Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and Great Lakes Map 


ontaining information regarding routes and rates. 


Address 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
2 Wayne Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Philip H. McMillan, President, A. A. Schantz, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr., 


L. G. Lewis, Genl. Pass’gr Agent. 


All steamers arrive and depart from new Third Street Wharf, Detroit. 











| 146 Clarendon Bidg., New York 
| For your protection insist on this 
GUARANT: 


These goods are 
solutely fadeless. 
from exposure to the sunlight or 
from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace 

| them with new goods or refund 
the purchase price. 

| Zhis Tag and Guarantee on every 


The 


Schwartz Corset 


The new boneless silk tricot 


Mme. Schwartz personally 


supervises all fittings 


MME.S. SCHWARTZ 
Now 11 East 47th St., New York 


Formerly 12 West 30th Street 











=o oee 





Fadeless Draperies 


You can have joy-inspiring sun- 
shine in your home in abundance 
without danger of fading the win- 
dow draperies if you use 


Orinoka 
GUARANTEED 


Sun/ast Fabrics 


For Drapery and Upholstery 
Made in the fullest variety of colors and 


designs, lending themselves to any dec- 
orative scheme, and are wonderfully 
inexpensive. 


The Biltmore, New York's newest and finest hotel, 
is draped with these fabrics. Write for i interesting, 
informative booklet, ‘* Draping the Home,” and 


name of your nearest dealer. 


ORINOKA MILLS 


aranteed ab- 
f colorchanges 

















a we 





et 24 














CASTLE HOUSE 


Regal Shoe Co 
Boston, ass, 








Gentlemen:= 


: 
The dancing shoe which you ha 
from my design is sen. ” aeons 


j 
/ I had not dared dream that my idea 


of a “Hesitation.Pump" could be so perfectly 
fETNOMN 





realized, and was happily surprised to find that 
_ had been able to Pat in so perfectly all the 
eatures I've found essential to flexibility, 
comfort and grace, 


I am enthusiastic over the ~~ 
fect of the new Satin Slipper. The pA « gh 
step band, which you have cleverly concealed with 
a broad ankle stra » is a Parisian idea which I 

brought over" (without duty) with a few new steps, 


Won't 
have this shoe in Your? 30928,2°%,"9 eee See te 
= patrons of Castle House and those whom I ine 
struct will agree with me that in a dancing shoe 
ease is quite as necessary as smartness, : 


It's a stunning model. 


Cordially ygurs, 




















Varoh 6th 




















The elastic Instep Band 
holds the slipper snugly 
on the foot and makes the 
ordinary ribbon ankle 
lacing unnecessary. 





Done in White or Black Satin, 
or made special in color to 





e 
\- match frock or gown. 
SPECIFICATIONS OF DANCING SHOE DESIGNED BY 
MRS. VERNON CASTLE AND SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
, THE REGAL SHOE COMPANY. PRICE FIVE DOLLARS. 
ted THE ELASTIC INSTEP BAND SPECIALLY DESIGNED FRENCH 
d (shown in outline above) is one of the HEEL with graceful curve placing heel 
™ principal features. It prevents slipping, base forward to support arch and give 
y and the utility of the device isconcealed perfect poise in balancing and 
by a broad ankle strap, decorated by “trotting.” 
1, ornamental side fastening. , 
,, FLEXIBILITY AND LIGHTNESS is 
d CUSTOM COMFORTABLE TOE produced by special process, in which 
ad without stiffening or toe box; short vamp _ the shoe is made inside out and “turned” 
effect. after sole is sewn to upper. 
| egal Shoe Compan 
BOSTON, MAS 6. 
Write for the "Regal Blue Book Cc 




















In the Growth 
of Corn 


There’s a time when the kernels are plumped 
out with a sweet, nutritious “milk.” 


*ey 5 ‘ 
vere, 


‘ty. 


As the com ripens this “milk” slowly 
hardens and finally becomes the flinty, pearly 


white part of the kernel. 
Post Toasties are made from this best 


part, carefully cooked, rolled into thin bits, 
then toasted to a delicate golden brown, 


without touch of hand. 
Ready to eat! Add cream—and a 


little sugar if you like. One doesn't for- 
get the delicious “Toastie’’ flavor. 


obtains 


9 


Piso 
SFB 98 a 5e- 


io 
Pe 


Ask your grocer— anywhere — 


Post 
Toasties 


‘as 


| ree eget 
SAL ALIT CITT 


* 


> 


"S2R4 ete 

MASSER TE Batter 

tPa PS ee 
Tier 














